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Arr. .—METHODISM AFTER WESLEY’S DEATH. 


Meruopists have always been trustful believers in divine 
providence. Their founder taught them to be such both by 
his example and doctrine. Te left them a notable sermon on 
the subject, in which he denied the common distinction between 
a“ general” and a “particular” providence, and included the 
latter in the former. Much of the “ morale ” of Methodism has 
been owing to the prevalent belief of its people that it has 
been signalized by providence, and that, therefore, extraordi- 
nary providential designs are to be accomplished by it. 

Thus far there have been three well-defined stages in its 
progress. 

The first is comprised in the period of Wesley’s personal 
ministry, in which it began, extended in both hemispheres, and 
was at last more or less consolidated into an organic system. 
The second was its testing period, its great seven years’ war of 
“fiery trial,” from the death of Wesley to near the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. At the conclusion of this proba- 
tion its fidelity was rewarded by remarkable prosperity, and by 
the sudden appearance in its ranks of men of extraordinary 
capacity, who quickly elevated its intellectual character, 
confirmed its system, and developed its energy in plans for 
universal missionary conquest. This missionary development 
may be considered its third and, it is to be hoped, its per- 
manent stage; permanent at least till the evangelization of 
Fourtu Serres, Vor. XIIL—1 
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the world. It was a system of propagandism from the 
beginning; Coke had especially promoted its spread in the 
West Indies, and it had ventured furtively into France from 
the Channel Islands, but it had conceived no very distinet 
missionary scheme till the death of Coke threw it upon that 
necessity, and the important men who were providentially 
raised up about the conclusion of its great testing trials, after 
the death of Wesley, seemed to be designated to this particular 
development of its power. It was found worthy, by its pro- 
tracted trial, of them, and of the sublime destiny to which they 
could lead it. 

With the period of Wesley’s personal ministry we are all 
familiar, but not with the ensuing season of hard probation. 
The latter is a rich study for the historical student, rich in 
lessons. We can here only glance at it, hoping it will be 
presented in another and more complete form hereafter. 

JouNn Westey died in the spring of 1791, and now was to be 
determined the question, whether or not the great work of his 
life had coherence enough to survive his personal superintend- 
ence. It is a law of history, or rather of providence, that great 
public bodies, states, or Churches, must, like great individual 
men, be disciplined by adversity, and derive thence much of 
their best strength. While Wesley was serenely passing 
through his last days, both his friends and his foes were an- 
ticipating, with anxious or curious speculation, the approaching 
crisis of Methodism. All supposed that it would be perilous ; 
many that it would be fatal. ‘“ Pray! pray! pray!” wrote his 
traveling companion, Joseph Bradford, from the side of his 
dying bed, to the preachers, and the alarming word sped over 
the kingdom, calling the societies to their altars with supplica- 
tions for the future. The pious throng that gathered around 
his corpse, as it lay in state in City-road chapel, mourned, not 
so much his departure to his rest, as the privation and probable 
peril of the “connection ;” and when, in the early morning of 
the 9th of March, he was interred by torchlight, to avoid the 
pressure of the anxious crowd, doubtless many a hostile con- 
jecture was uttered in the metropolis, that the hope of Method- 
ism was buried with him. The biographies of the old preach- 
ers of the day abound in sad and ominous allusions to its 


possible fate. 
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The determination of the problem could hardly have been 
devolved upon more inauspicious times. Wesley died while 
the tumults of the French revolution were alarming the civil- 
ized world. During the preceding two or three years conti- 
nental Europe had been surging with the first violent motions 
of that grand catastrophe. While he was dying the throne of 
France was falling, and in a few weeks her king was flying 
from his people only to be brought back to the guillotine. 
More than twenty millions of Frenchmen were soon after 
plunged in a saturnalia of tumult and terror, tens of thousands 
flying to arms or flying before them. The best political 
doctrines were abused to the worst ends; the worst moral 
doctrines were consecrated as a religion of vice and honored 
with hecatombs of martyrs. The throne, the altar, and social 
order were prostrated, and for a quarter of a century the polit- 
ical foundations of Europe, from Scdndinavia to the Calabrias, 
from Madrid to Moscow, were shaken as by incessant earth- 
quakes, 

The American people had presented a remarkable example 
of self-liberation and self-government. The French Revolution 
followed in the wake of the American Revolution, and, as it 
adopted the American democratic ideas, it is not surprising 
that liberal Englishmen at first hailed it as a new era of liberty 
and progress for the human race. Such an uprising of a great 
people for such principles had never before occurred in the 
history of the world. Generous minds were everywhere too 
much interested in its sublime energy and promise to perceive 
at first its radical and disastrous errors. All England became 
more or less infected with these errors. Liberal and learned 
divines, like Price and Priestley, sympathized with the revolu- 
tion and promoted its doctrines in their country; both these 
clergymen were honored with the rights of French citizenship. 
Literary men generally hailed with hope the mighty uprising, 
especially the new poets of the age, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey. The gentle and pure-minded Wordsworth held in 
Paris, three years after the death of Wesley, relations of inti- 
macy with the ferocious Robespierre; and Watt, the greatest 
benefactor the human race has had in the practical arts, shared 
the poet’s friendship with the demoniacal revolutionist. Mack- 
intosh wrote his “ Vindicise Gallic,” and was made a French 
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citizen; and Leigh Hunt and James Montgomery suffered 
imprisonment under suspicion of French principles. Horne 
Tooke was their active partisan. Fox, Sheridan, and other 
Whig leaders, yielded to the new influence. One month 
before the death of Wesley, Fox pronounced the new French 
constitution “the most stupendous edifice of liberty” ever 
erected. Under such auspices the dangerous doctrines, though 
generally associated with profound religious errors, could not 
but spread rapidly among the masses. An extraordinary man, 
Thomas Paine, a man of the people, direct and energetic in 
thought, vigorous though often coarse in style, of indomitable 
persistence, and not without generous purposes at first, sud- 
denly appeared and spread the new opinions over most of the 
realm. His writings did more to corrupt the moral and _polit- 
ical sentiments of the common people of both England and 
America, than those of any other author of the last or present 
century. They were scattered over the kingdom by the hund- 
red thousand, sold at a sixpence a volume, or distributed gra- 
tuitously into the obscurest corners of the country by revolu- 
tionary clubs, which held their head-quarters in London, but 
had ramifications all over the land, and were in relations of 
correspondence with the Jacobin club of Paris. England was, 
in fine, pervaded by the new opinions, Ireland was in rebellion, 
and the United Kingdom seemed fast drifting toward a dis- 
astrous Crisis. 

Such were the auspices under which Methodism had to meet 
its great trial—the loss of its founder, the experiment of a new 
administration of its system, the solution of new ecclesiastical 
questions which were agitated by the excited people. The 
country was rocking with political and infidel tumults, its 
pulpits were resounding with discussions of the French revo- 
lutionary doctrines, the masses were maddened with agitations, 
and breaking out in one island with insurrection, in the other 
with mobs. 

It would be neither interesting, nor is it necessary to record 
here the details of the internal strifes of Methodism which 
followed the death of Wesley. It was an age of pamphlets ; 
printed “appeals” and “circulars,” on the questions in con- 
troversy in the Church, flew over the United Kingdom, like 
the leaves of autumn, during the ensuing seven years. Public 
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assemblies, “district meetings,” (which had their origin as an 
institution of the denomination in these times,) and delegated 
conventions were held, and were often inflamed with excite- 
ment. Good men mourned at the perilous prospect of the 
great cause, and its enemies congratulated one another on its 
probable failure. While its guides were exhorting or remon- 
strating with each other, Churchmen were seeking to draw it 
into the establishment, and Dissenters exasperated its embar- 
rassments by discussions of its system as incoherent and im- 
practicable. 

The preachers met in local conventions to provide for the 
new exigency before the next Conterence. The people clamor- 
ed for the sacraments from their own pastors, hitherto only 
partially granted by Wesley. Hundreds of trustees (who 
were generally men of wealth or social position, and therefore 
in strong sympathy with the national Church) issued circulars 
and pamphlets, and held meetings to demand that no such 
concession should be made; they also demanded the concession 
to themselves of greater control of the denominational affairs. 
They were arrayed against the people and the people against 
them, and both more or less against the preachers, who, divid- 
ed in opinion among themselves, were nevertheless disposed 
to be steadfast, and await deliverance from their apparently 
inextricable embarrassments, by the providence of God, which 
had never forsaken them, and which they believed was now 
trying their faith for some blessed purpose. 

At their Conference of 1792 many petitions were presented 
in favor of the wishes of the people, and also remonstrances 
against them. The preachers had conflicting opinions on the 
subject. “ For some time,” says one of them, “they knew not 
what to do. They were sensible that either to allow or to 
refuse the privilege of the sacraments would greatly increase 
the uneasiness, and perhaps cause a division.” Profoundly 
embarrassed by the difficulty of the question, and unable to 
reach its solution by discussions, an extraordinary measure was 
proposed by Pawson as the only means of concluding the 
debate, and as affording at least a common ground of mutual 
concession till time should bring them nearer to unanimity. 
They resolved to determine it for the present by lot. However 
questionable this proceeding may seem, the scene was one of 







































affecting solemnity and interest, as showing the difficulties and 
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the forbearing spirit of these good men. They knelt while 
four of them offered prayer. ‘ Almost all the preachers were 
in tears,” and “the glory of God filled the room,” say the old 
Minutes. Adam Clarke was then appointed to draw the lot. 
IIe stood upon a table and proclaimed it: * You shall not give 
the sacrament this year!” Pawson, who was present, says: 
“ His voice in reading it was like a voice from the clouds. A 
solemn awe rested upon the assembly, and we could say, * The 
Lord is here of a truth! All were satisfied or submitted, and 
harmony and love returned.” 

But while, in their annual conferences, the preachers gener- 
ally forbore with one another’s opinions for the common good, 
out among the societies their concurrence with or dissent from 
the people could not always be withheld. At Bristol espec- 
ially a sad spectacle was presented. Benson and Moore (two 
of Wesley’s veterans) were appointed to that circuit; the latter 
was in favor of the administration of the sacraments, the 
former was opposed to it, under existing circumstances at least. 
The trustees of the city chapels, including the first erected by 
Wesley, were stanch against the popular demand. When 
Moore arrived, they ascended the pulpit before he could enter it, 
and refused him libe rty to preach. They had even served him 
with a legal notice that he must not intrude into the desk. 
They accorded him liberty at last to explain to the congrega- 
tion why he did not preach, Taking the legal paper from his 
pocket, he read it to the assembly, declaring that he would not 
claim his right to preach there, but would go thence to an 
appointment on Portland-street and preach unfettered. Nearly 
the whole congregation followed him, not more than twenty 
persons being left behind. The new Portland-street chapel 
was erected by them. Benson and some of his colleagues sided 
with the trustees, others sided with Moore. They did not even 
“exchange” with one another. The breach seemed irrepara- 
ble; the circuit was divided. Moore appealed to the district 
meeting, composed of preachers; it sanctioned his proceedings, 
and declared Benson and his associates seceders. Pamphlets 
on both sides rapidly followed one another, and the whole 
connection was agitated with the question. Pawson declared 
“we have no government,” and that division, if not wreck, 
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must ensue to the connection if it did not speedily settle its 


disputes. 

Meanwhile Alexander Kilham, a man of invincible energy, 
was issuing pamphlet after pamphlet in favor not only of the 
claims of the people to the sacraments, but of other and radi- 
cal changes of the Methodist polity. He had been a traveling 
companion to the sainted Robert Carr Brackenbury, a gentle- 
man of property and high social rank, whose sumptuous Raithby 
Hall had often been Wesley’s home, and whose wealth had 
been liberally used for the spread of Methodism, He became 
a useful preacher and, with Kilham, founded Methodism amid 
fierce persecution in the Channel Isles, whence it entered 
France. Kilham endured the trials of mobs for the cause, 
and showed himself a brave man and a successful preacher. 
He was now on circuits in England and Scotland, and having 
caught the contagion of the ultra-democratic ideas of the day, 
was determined to reform Methodism. His pamphlets are 
admitted by his biographer to have been unpardonably severe. 
He accused the ministry of disregard for the rights of the 
people, and charged them with abject submission to the na- 
tional Church; they had “bowed in the house of Rimmon,” 
and God was visiting the connection with retributive afflictions 
for this sin. He impeached the conference as perverse, if not 
corrupt, in several matters of administration. Most of the 
titles of his numerous pamphlets were of a sarcastic if not 
vulgar style, and his language generally was offensive and often 
obstreperous. Coke, Clarke, and others, of London, demanded 
that the chairman of his district in the north should summon 
him to trial, but it was at last deemed best to defer proceedings 
against him till the annual conference. The condition of 
either the connection or the country would not admit of an 
imimediate trial without dangerous liabilities. 

Meanwhile meetings and conventions were frequent among 
the laymen. The trustees held a delegated assembly at the 
session of the conference, and demanded concessions; they 
were treated with much respect by the preachers, and their 
wishes were accorded as far as was possible. Benson, lament- 
ing the unfortunate example of Bristol, prepared the celebrated 
“Plan of Pacification,” and it was adopted at the conference 
of 1795. It gave some relief, but could not appease the public 
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clamor. Coke, Clarke, Mather, Taylor, Moore, and others, met 
for counsel at Litchtield, where the American system of epis- 
copal government was urged by Coke. He proposed to ordain 
the preachers present, and initiate it at once as the only salva- 
tion of the connection; but Mather and Moore demanded that 
it should be first submitted to the Conference. All of them, 
however, signed their names to a paper detailing the plan, and 
pledging them to advocate it at the next session. That body 
rejected it. -Adam Clarke was favorable to the claim of the 
societies for the sacraments; he declared he would have relig- 
ious liberty “if he had to go to the ends of the world for it ;” 
but he was as prudent as he was zealous, and bravely opposed 
all undue haste. Even the good Bramwell sympathized strong- 
ly with the proposed reform ; he at last became so tired of the 
protracted conflict that he actually withdrew from the connec- 
tion, resolved to pursue his powerful ministrations alone; but 
his good sense returned and quickly led him back. Kilham 
was finally called to an account before the conference ; he was 
tried, required to acknowledge his errors, and, refusing to do 
so, was expelled. Two preachers seceded and joined him; 
they organized the New Methodist Connection, and bore away 
at onee tive thousand members of societies. Distraction now 
spread apace. Kilham traversed the country, and was admitted 
into many Methodist chapels, dividing their societies, setting 
people against trustees, and both against preachers. 

In these perilous circumstances, so long continued, the 
preachers maintained their forbearance with each other's 
difference of opinion, and with the excited societies. With 
the exception of the three who formed the Kilham schism, 
and the transient separation of Bramwell, all were steadfast 
to the common cause; with the exception of the deplorable 
altercation at Bristol, they presented no bad example to the 
people. They differed among themselves in theory, but knew 
that premature measures on one side or the other would, in 
the immature state of the popular parties, be disastrous. The 
easual allusions, in cotemporary biographies, to some of their 
conference sessions, are deeply affecting; they consulted, con- 
ceded, wept together; they spent days of their sessions on 
their knees in fasting and prayer. Benson, Bradburn, Clarke, 
and similar leaders, preached with power before them in behalf 
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of their old unity. The formidable difficulty was, that if they 
conceded to the claims of the mass of the people, they must 
alienate the trustees and the highest class of the laity, who 
were generally attached to the Church as Wesley had taught 
them to be; if they conceded to the latter, they would _precipi- 
tate the people into schism. Under these circumstances what 
could they do? three things, as wise and godly men; and 
they did them nobly. First, stand in unbroken unity them- 
selves, whatever might be their personal differences ; secondly, 
make concessions as fast as the relative state of parties would 
admit, without insupportable offense to either; third, push 
forward their pastoral work, preaching, visiting the people, 
promoting revivals, and waiting for God to send them deliv- 
erence. 

Their steadfastness and moderation at last brought them that 
deliverance, and they marched at the head of their hosts, out 
of the wilderness into the promised land with a triumph which 
deserves perpetual commemoration, as an example for all 
their successors. At the Conference of 1797, an imposing 
delegated convention of laymen was held. It was presided 
over by Thomas Thompson, of Iull, a man of great influence in 
the community of that city, and in the Wesleyan Connection 
generally. Its demands were treated by the Conference with 
the greatest deference; both bodies exchanged communica- 
tions, and negotiated by joint committees, through nine or ten 
days. Both adjourned at last cordially satistied, passing reso- 
lutions of mutual congratulation, and pledging themselves to 
each other to pray and labor for the peace and perpetual suc- 
cess of their common cause. We have not here time to detail 
the concessions made by the preachers; suffice it now to say 
that nothing which was asked was withheld by these devoted 
and self-sacrificing men, if it could be conceded without an aban- 
donment of the fundamental system left them by Wesley. 
They sent forth an address to the people, in which they said : 
“Thus, brethren, we have given up the greatest part of our ex- 
ecutive government into your hands, as represented in your 
different public meetings.” (Minutes, 1797.) 

The time had arrived for these generous concessions ; parties 
had been moditied, especially by the growing majority in favor 
of the claims of the people ; the faithfulness of the ministry, in 
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its great embarrassmnents, its maintenance of its spiritual work, 
its moderation and mutual forbearance, notwithstanding its 
own diversities of opinion, its firmness in executing discipline, 
as in the case of Kilham, all tended to secure it public respect 
and confidence. Its moral power advanced with every conces- 
sion of its ecclesiastical power; it was beloved and revered by 
its people; and preachers and people, grasping hands, were 
substantially united forever. 

Thus did the tossed and driven bark come forth from the pro- 
longed storm, with its sails fully set, and its colors displayed, 
to pursue its destined course, confounding the predictions of its 
enemies and disappointing gratefully even its most sanguine 
friends. The result of the struggle was not only beneficial in 
the restoration of harmony, but, if possible, more so, as giving a 
consolidated government to Methodism, by which it has not 
only survived later strifes, but has extended its sway, with in- 
creasing energy, more or less around the world; a government 
which in our day, after more than half a century of labors and 
struggles, remains as effective a system of Church polity as 
Protestant Christendom affords. 

We have passed rapidly over these eventful struggles. More 
agreeable scenes now ensued, and through the first five years 
of the new century the energies of the connection were increas- 
ing and consolidating in a remarkable manner, preparatory for 
the new missionary development to which the denomination 
was about to be providentially summoned as its next and 
grandest historical phase. It had been well tried, and being 
found worthy, it was now to be led forth conquering and to 
conquer. We cannot detail the successive stages of this new 
progress; we need not, for it is read of nearly all men and in 
nearly all parts of the world to-day. But its first indication, 
next to the spiritual revivals which prevailed at the beginning 
of the century, was the great representative men who en- 
tered the field about this period, and who for many years 
conducted the new development. As these important men 
continued almost down to our day, and their personal history 
thus became a history of the connection from this new epoch, 
we cannot perhaps better conclude our paper than by “ sketch- 


ing” some of them as exponents of the subsequent course of 
Wesleyan Methodism. Six of them may be said to be specially 
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entitled to this distinction, three of the higher order of mind, 
and three of lowlier but of hardly less effective position; tor 
Methodism was still to be, and may it ever be, a field for the 
humblest and for the highest intellects. 

RicHARD WATSON, a young man who was to be pre-eminent 
above all the lay preachers hitherto received by the conference, 
was first recorded on its roll in 1796, the time of the climax of 
its agitations. Morally great, brilliant and profound in intel- 
lect, successful in the most important labors of the Church 
through a ministerial life of thirty-seven years, his brethren 
were to deplore his death, at last, as “ one of the most mournful 
bereavements which any Christian Church ever suffered,” and 
to bear testimony that “to his understanding belonged a 
capacity which the greatness of a subject could not exceed; a 
strength and clearness which the number and complexity of its 
parts could not confuse ; and a vigor which the difficulty and 
length of an inquiry could not weary.” (Minutes, 1833.) He 
was to become one of the greatest preachers of his age, combin- 
ing the imagination of the poet with the understanding of the 
philosopher ; one of the most commanding legislators of his 
Church, whose judgment was to be recognized as little short 
of infallible; its greatest theological writer, whose works 
were to be its text-books wherever it extended; and the 
eloquent advocate and manager of its missions, directing 
their foreign operations, defending them by his pen, repre- 
senting them before the authorities of his country, and com- 
manding for them the respect and patrenage of the British 
people. Ife was born at Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, 
in 1781, and was, therefore, but about sixteen years old when 
he entered the Conference, the youngest candidate which it has 
ever received. He was remarkable from his childhood for the 
precosity of his faculties, and suffered the usual penalty of such 
superiority, life-long feebleness of constitution. He was seldom 
exempt from pain, and his wasted appearance in the pulpit 
appealed to the sympathies of the admiring audiences, which 
were struck with wonder at the contrasted and majestic 
strength of his intellect. His education included the elements 
of the classic languages; but he afterward mastered them, as 
also the Hebrew tongue, and acquired a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of literature and the sciences. 
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In the midst of his usefulness he was led, after traveling 
about five years, to forsake the ministry, by unjust reflections 
on his orthodoxy among his brethren. He joined the New Con- 
nection Methodists, but returned to the Wesleyan body deeply 
regretting the haste of his youthful indiscretion. Thencetor- 
ward his career was determined; no man better appreciated 
the capacity of Methodism; none more fully consecrated his 
powers to its promotion. He now especially became eminent 
as the representative of its foreign missionary enterprise. At 
the death of Coke, who had embodied that great interest in his 
own person, it required thorough reorganization, Watson by 
his splendid eloquence in the pulpit and on the platform, and 
by his counsels in the Conference and in committees, was one 
of the chief men who conducted it through that crisis and 
founded its present effective scheme. An epoch in his life 
was his call, in 1816, to plead for this cause in the metropolis. 
He preached in City Road Chapel ; he paced its vestry, before 
the sermon, in deep agitation, oppressed by the burden of his 
theme and the sense of his inadequacy to represent it justly. 
On ascending the pulpit he announced for his text: “* He must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet.” “It is 
hardly possible,” says his biographer, “to conceive of argu- 
mentation more lucid and powerful, sentiments more sublime, 
imagery more beautiful, diction more rich, than characterized 
this wonderful discourse.” 

At the next Conferenee he was appointed to London, and 
became one of the missionary secretaries; in 1821 he was 
made resident secretary, and thenceforward that great cause 
was the principal interest of his life. His annual reports, his 
speeches in many parts of the kingdom, his correspondence 
with the missionaries, and his consultations with the state 
functionaries who had charge of the foreign British dependen- 
cies, gave it an importance which commanded the public con- 
fidence, and animated its operations at home and abroad. At 
the beginning of his connection with it, its annual receipts 
were short of £7,000; he saw them raised to £50,000, and he, 
as much perhaps as any other man, gave them that impulse by 
which, in our day, they have reached the munificent sum of 
£140,000; its missionaries were about 60, he saw them multi- 
plied to more than 100; the mission stations comprised 15,000 
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communicants, he saw them increased to nearly 44,000; he 
saw the cause extended to South Africa, India, New South 
Wales, the Tonga Islands, and so thoroughly established 
abroad and influential at home as to promise to encompass, 
sooner or later, the whole heathen world. 

Meanwhile he found time for important literary labors. His 
“ Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley ” effectually vindi- 
cated the great Methodist in both the religious and literary 
worlds. His “ Theological Institutes” are an elaborate body 
of divinity, and have elevated the theological character of 
Methodism, which has everywhere recognized them as standards 
in its ministerial course of study. His “ Biblical Dictionary ” 
has been a manual to its preachers. His “ Catechisms ” have 
formed the religious opinions of its children. His “ Conversa- 
tions for the Young ” have instructed its youth. His “ Life of 
Wesley ” has been the popular memoir of its great founder. 
Besides these literary benefactions to his Church, and many 
occasional pamphlets, he left an incomplete, but able “ Exposi- 
tion” of the New Testament, which has been published ; and 
his collected “ Sermons” are a monument of his genius. 

The appearance of Richard Watson in the arena of Method- 
ism at this critical time was one of those providential signs 
which have always marked its history and foretokened its des- 
tiny. His influence was hardly less important on its intellect- 
ual than on its moral character, and it is perhaps not too much 
to say, that no superior mind has ever yet been given to its 
ministry. ‘“ He soars,” said Robert Hall, who delighted to 
hear him, “into regions of thought where no genius but his 
own can penetrate.” 

On a Sunday in 1798 a young man stood up in the door of 
a mechanic, on “ Cross Lane,” Manchester, and delivered to 
the people in the street his first public “ exhortation.” In 
August, 1799, having been received as a candidate by the Con- 
ference, he set out on foot, with his saddle-bags across his 
shoulder, for his first circuit. Ie was accompanied some dis- 
tance by an aged Methodist, who had been his class-leader. At 
parting they knelt down by the roadside, and the old man, 
“whose heart was full,” implored with tears God’s blessing 
upon, and gave his own to, the young evangelist. Such was 
the beginning of JABEZ BuNTING’s ministry ; his -subsequent 
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history is that of Wesleyan Methodism for nearly sixty 
years, 

He became the recognized legislative leader of the connee- 
tion. Its most important measures were either conceived or 
chiefly effected by his unrivaled ability and influence. Beyond 
his own Church he was a commanding guide of many of those 
great religious interests which have been common to. the 
Protestant denominations of England. An eminent divine of 
another communion, (Dr. Leifchild,) said at his grave, that 
“in the extent of his information, the comprehensiveness 
of his views, the conclusiveness of his reasoning, and the ur- 
banity of his manners, I never saw his equal and never ex- 
pect to.” 

He was elected president of the Conference four times ; 
oftener than any other man, except his great compeer, Robert 
Newton, who joined that body the same year with him, On 
the death of Coke he became, like Watson, a chief representa- 
tive of the Wesleyan missions, taking precedence even of 
Watson, and indeed of all his brethren, in commanding influ- 
ence for them. He was for some years senior missionary secre- 
tary and editor of the Book Room, and on the death of Wat- 
son he became resident secretary, and sustained the onerous 
duties of that office for eighteen years. Ile was president of 
the Theological Institution for ministerial education from its 
commencement to his death. 

He had witnessed much of the seven years’ war which fol- 
lowed the death of Wesley, and doubtless the lessons of that 
great controversy influenced his course as an ecclesiastical legis- 
lator. If it afforded no other advantage, this was no small 
compensation to the Church for the protracted trial. Bunting’s 
policy was soundly conservative, but also progressive. Ie was 
the first to introduce laymen into the management of the mis- 
sionary affairs of the connection, and also into the “ District 
Meetings ;” for these measures he contended with much op- 
position from his older ministerial brethren, but he persisted, 
and advocated so urgently lay co-operation in all the connec- 
tional committees which involved financial interests, that at 
last it became a conceded point that laymen should share 


equally with the preachers in all such business. A high 
Methodist authority affirms that he did “ more than any other 
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man to encourage lay agency in the connection, and thereby to 
extend lay influence in it.” (Jackson’s Life of Newton.) 

As a debater he was without a competitor. He was chary 
of his remarks in Conference sessions, well knowing that fre- 
quent and unimportant speeches there are a sure forfeiture of 
influence. He seldom spoke over five minutes, and then after 
most others were through, and for the purpose of concentrating 
the dispersed thoughts of the body, of allaying exasperated 
feelings, or of clinching the subject by some summary and con- 


O39 


clusive argument. When, however, the occasion required it, 
he could enter the arena full armed and fight the combat out, 
almost invariably with victory. 

Well balanced faculties ; a penetrating sagacity ; an almost 
intuitive perception of the adaptation of means to ends; dex- 
terity in reconciling dissonant minds by winning them, not so 
much to each other’s opinions as to his own wiser or more 
moderate convictions ; self-control, securing that tone of repose 
which usually characterizes the highest class of intellects, and 
which classic art has impressed on its noblest representations of 
humanity; a happy art of tranquilizing ruffled passions in 
debate, and of diffusing an amicable spirit among disputants ; 
an effective but rare use of sarcasm; a style singularly lucid and 
terse ; a readiness of reply never found wanting; a versatile ca- 
pacity for work as well as for counsel ; a practical habit of mind 
in all things, brushing aside, perhaps too much, sentiment and 
imagination—were traits which he not only combined, but in 
any one of which he has been seldom equaled. 

His preaching was methodical, perspicuous, rich in scriptural 
citation, usually more logical than eloquent, but sometimes 
overwhelmingly powerful, and producing visible effect, so that 
“large numbers together were cut to the heart and cried out, 
‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 

Ile was robust and dignified in stature, with calm features, a 
noble brow, and a sonorous voice. [lis gestures were few, and 
as simple as possible; he stood erect in the pulpit, was never 
hurried, never lacked the appropriate word, and never con- 
cluded his discourse without a profound impression. 

Adam Clarke excelled him in learning, Newton in popular 
eloquence, Watson in theological analysis and sublime and 
speculative thought, but he surpassed them all in counsel, in 
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administrative talents, and in versatile practical ability. They, 
with all his brethren, spontaneously conceded to him supremacy 
in the leadership of their common cause; and British Protes- 
tantism generally recognized him as a prince in Israel. 

About the time that the seven years’ controversy was culmina- 
ting an extraordinary revival of religion prevailed in many places. 
It seemed, indeed, that the great Head of the Church was crown- 
ing the patient fidelity of the ministry with a spiritual triumph 
which should dispel its last fear and compensate for all its long 
struggles. Ropert NEWTON was perhaps the noblest trophy of 
this triumph. More than four hundred persons were converted 
on the Whitby circuit where he resided ; penitent crowds flocked 
to the humble chapels, and he and a sister, ever after inexpress- 
ibly dear to him, went weeping with them. They were both 
afterward converted while on their knees, side by side, in a 
room of their father’s house. In the year 1798 (the same in 
which Bunting preached his first sermon) Newton delivered 
his first discourse on the text, “ We preach Christ crucified,” in 
a cottage at Lyth. A Methodist chapel now stands on the 
site of the house, with its pulpit over the spot where the young 
preacher stood, with a chair before him, to deliver the first of 
those eloquent proclamations of the truth, which for more than 
half a century swayed the masses of the English people. 

He joined the conference in 1799. His popularity was im- 
mediate, and thenceforward his congregations were crowds. He 
was tall and well proportioned, with “a large front and an eye 
sublime ”—a man fit to stand before kings. His voice was a 
deep musical bass, incomparable in the variety and sweetness 
of its modulations. His manner in the pulpit was neither de- 
clamatory nor too colloquial, but subdued, solemn, pathetic, and 
irresistibly impressive. Out of the desk as well as in it, he 
seemed anointed with a divine unction, so that one of his fel- 
low-laborers, who heard him often, and was converted under his 
ministry, says that “veneration was everywhere felt for his 
character ;” that “it was next to impossible to spend any time 
in conversation with him without perceiving that his intercourse 
with God was intimate and sanctifying;” that “he dwelt in 
God and God in him, and the principle of the divine life so filled 
and pervaded his mind, as to give an air of sanctity to his whole 
demeanor, which it is difficult to describe.” 
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He was a diligent student; his sermons were mostly written, 
but delivered without the manuscript ; on the platform he was 
however as successful as in the pulpit, though his speeches were 
evidently extemporaneous. Their casual and local allusions 
were frequent and often most felicitious. His language was 
always so simple as to be intelligible to the rudest peasant, and 
so correct and pertinent as to delight the most fastidious. An 
indescribable natural grace marked both his thoughts and his 
manners. His self-possession was perfect, giving him complete 
command of his audience and his faculties. His hearers felt 
that his discourses were performances of perfect facility to him- 
self, and yet inimitable by others. 

Butterworth, the eminent Wesleyan layman, induced him to 
appear on the platform of the Bible Society in London. His 
ability for such addresses was at once declared, and thencefor- 
ward he was the representative Methodist orator on anniversary 
occasions throughout the nation. He co-operated with Coke in 
the West Indian missions, and caught the infection of that won- 
derful man’s zeal. During the remainder of his life he was the 
greatest popular advocate of missions in the United Kingdom. 
He disclaimed any special talent for the details of business; he 
devolved these upon Bunting, Watson, and their colleagues, and 
reluctantly, though faithfully, sat in missionary and other com- 
mittees; but abroad among the people he was without a minis- 
terial competitor in the great cause. When he commenced his 
labors for it, there were but 50 Wesleyan missionaries, with 
about 17,000 communicants under their care; he saw them in- 
creased to more than 350 missionaries and 100,000 communi- 
cants. 

The demand for his services at missionary anniversaries, 
at the opening of new chapels, and on other extraordinary oc- 
easions, became almost universal in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. His election four times to the Conference presidency 
gave him facilities for such labors; but when he was appointed 
to circuits it became necessary to provide for him, from year 
to year till the end of his life, a young preacher who might 
fill his week-night appointments and attend to his pastoral 
work, relieving him to traverse the country. Perhaps no man 
of his day was better known to the drivers and guards of stage- 
coaches on the highways of England. During forty years he 
Fourtrn Series, Vou. XIII.—2 
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was as nearly ubiquitous in the United Kingdom as it was pos- 
sible for a human being to be, and it has been estimated that 
he addressed from year to year a greater number of people 
than any other cotemporary man. 

With the providential advent of such men as Watson, Bunt- 
ing, and Newton in the connection about the period of its 
greatest trial, Methodism could not but assume a new attitude 
of strength’ and hope. In them, and similar men rising up 
around them, it was seen that the primitive spirit of the move- 
ment was to survive with new abilities for new adaptations, by 
which the great cause was to reach classes of the community to 
whom it hitherto had but little access, to take its stand not only 
in the midst, but in the front of the Protestantism of the 
country, and to project its power to the ends of the earth. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence that while these eminent 
men were entering its itinerant ministry, introducing there a 
higher style of ministerial ability, three men of almost equal 
notoriety with them, but who were to represent it in its old 
style of lowly life, and to be especially active among the common 
people in behalf of its new missionary projects, appared in its 
local ministry. 

The name of Samuet Hick, “The Village Blacksmith,” is 
known wherever the Methodist movement has extended. He 
knew nothing of learning beyond the arts of reading and wri- 
ting, and these he acquired after his conversion; his use of his 
native Yorkshire dialect was hardly intelligible to the inhabit- 
ants of other districts; he was eminently holy notwithstanding 
an irrepressible natural humor, and was strong in common 
sense and native eloquence. “It is hardly possible,” says a 
Methodist authority, “to estimate the fruits of this man’s la- 
bors and prayers. Nor was his usefulness contined to those of 
his own rank in life; gentlemen, country squires, members of 
parliament, even peers of the realm, often heard from his lips 
the truth of God delivered in a manner which, from the holy 
unction with which it was charged, roused in their minds se- 
rious thoughts of God and religion, and not unfrequently so as 
at once to awaken real respect for the truth and its zealous 
teacher.” (Smith’s History of Methodism.) 

Samuel Hick was early apprenticed to the blacksmith’s craft ; 
it made him a robust man in both nerve and muscle; his round, 
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generous face; his athletic form, marred somewhat by a slight 
stoop and a disproportion of his shoulders, the effect of hard 
work at the anvil; his commanding voice ; his aptness for prac- 
tical illustrations of his subjects, drawn from common life; his 
simple language, the more acceptable for being in the rude di- 
alect of his neighbors; his tender feelings, often expressed in 
tears; his humor, seldom sarcastic, but rich in geniality and in 
surprising appositeness to his subjects ; his courage, which the 
hardiest of the mob respected too much to challenge; his lib- 
erality, which was his greatest weakness, and often left his 
pockets empty; his overflowing religious cheerfulness, ever utter- 
ing itself in hymns or familiar benedictions; and above all, the 
real sanctity of his spirit, secured him a command over the pop- 
ular sympathies which was rarely equaled by any other preacher 
of Methodism in his day, not excepting Newton. 

He was religiously inclined from his childhood, but a sermon 
which he heard trom Wesley got such hold upon his conscience 
that he could not rest. He suddenly jumped out of his bed one 
night and fell upon his knees to pray; his groans awakened his 
wife, who, supposing he had been seized with dangerous illness, 
arose to call her neighbors. He exclaimed: “I want Jesus— 
Jesus to pardon my sins.” “ My eyes,” he wrote years after- 
ward, “were opened; I saw the sins I had committed through 
the whole course of my life; I was like the Psalmist; I cried 
out like the jailer.” He had a hard struggle there upon his 
knees, but before the dawn of day the light of life had dawned 
upon his soul. 

Without neglecting his craft, (by which in later years he be- 
ame independent enough to give up work and devote his whole 
time to religious labors,) he now “went about doing good.” 
Soon some of his neighbors were converted ; they induced the 
itinerants to supply them with preaching ; a class-meeting was 
formed, and thus was Methodism introduced into Micklefield, 
where he resided. He preached at his anvil. “I had,” he 
says, ‘a good opportunity, as nearly the whole town came to 
my shop, and I was always at them.” 

A great revival in his neighborhood in 1794 called out his re- 
markable talents more fully ; he became a “ prayer leader,” and 
finally a local preacher. His popularity was soon general, and 
wherever he went for nearly a half century crowds flocked to 
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his artless but powerful ministrations. He founded Methodism 
in some places, and promoted the erection of chapels in others 
by his peculiar success in begging money for them. He be- 
came a tireless evangelist and a favorite platform speaker at 
missionary meetings. In chapels, in‘the open air, in prayer- 
meetings, in missionary assemblies, in the rural districts, and in 
the metropolis, Samuel Hick was always a chief attraction 
to the multitude, and always bore humbly his popularity. 
His spirit won all hearts, disarming often violent opposers. 
He seldom disputed with an opponent or with any person, 
but usually fell abruptly on his knees and conquered by 
prayer. A Yorkshireman threatened to knock him down 
for a word of exhortation which the blacksmith had uttered; 
the latter dropped upon his knees and began to pray ; his 
opponent took to flight. He was pleading in vain with a rich 
miser for a donation to Coke’s West Indian missions; he at 
last knelt down and began to pray. “I will give thee a guinea 
if thou wilt give over,” cried the covetous man. But Hick 
continued to pray for the miser, and for the heathen, for whose 
salvation a guinea would be so insignificant a pittance. “I tell 
thee to give over,” exclaimed the miser; “I will give thee two 
guineas if thou wilt only give it up.” Rising suddenly, the 
blacksmith took the money and bore it away to a missionary 
meeting held in the neighborhood, where “ he exhibited it with 
the high-wrought feelings of a man who had snatched a living 
child from the clutch of an eagle.” 

Samuel Hick was one of the most effective agents of the mis- 
sionary development of Wesleyan Methodism—one of the or- 
gans through which the higher minds of the denomination 
reached, for that purpose, the masses of the people—and his 
services were hardly of less historical importance than those of 
his superior brethren. 

Witi1AmM Dawson is a still more remarkable character, and 
is known throughout the Methodist world as much by his piety 
and usefulness as by his eccentricities. A Yorkshire farmer, a 
local preacher, a general missionary advocate, shrewd in natural 
discernment, intelligent without much education, apt at speech, 
a talent which was the more effective in popular assemblies for 
his native dialect; eccentric, but equally relevant in thought ; 
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given to allegory and the oddest illustrations of his subjects, to 
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an irrepressible but kindly humor, which he lamented as his 
“besetment” and “ plague,” but which, if it was a fault, was 
apparently the worst one he had; robust in his moral manhood, 
tender and gentle as womanhood, simple and confiding as child- 
hood ; apostolic in his faith and life; a poet-orator in rustic 
guise—such was the famous “ Yorkshire Farmer.” “ He dis- 
played a force of genius and command of striking illustration 
such as I rarely ever heard,” says a good judge belonging to 
another communion, (Rev. John Angell James,) who also applies 
to him the remark of the poet, that “nature made him and 
then broke up the mould.” With his intellectual traits he 
combined not a few personal advantages; he was nearly six 
feet high and strongly framed; he had a noble forehead, an eye 
“keen and full of fire,” and features round, but expressive of 
“thought brilliant, active, and penetrating.” 

Such was the power of his genius and the extent of his public 
services, that, though he was not a member of the Conference, 
and therefore not recorded in his obituary, that body honored 
him at his death in its Annual Address to its societies. “ Few 
men,” it said, “were ever more extensively known in the 
Wesleyan Connection, or more highly esteemed wherever 
known.” Such was the grateful and admiring regard of the 
common people for him that his funeral procession was like a 
triumphal march. Some of the factories of the town suspended 
their labors that their operatives might follow him to the grave. 
As he was borne through Leeds, the streets presented “ for 
above a mile and a half one congregated mass of people.” He 
was carried seven miles to his family burial-place ; procession 
met procession, in the towns on the route; a hundred men on 
horseback, nearly a hundred carriages, with a vast multitude 
on foot, singing hymns on the highways as they bore him 
along. It was the spontaneous tribute of the grateful people 
who had for years been benefited by his rare talents and un- 
blemished example. Their Methodist ancestors had borne 
brave John Nelson to the tomb in a similar manner in the 
early days of the denomination ; the old battle field over which 
they bore Dawson was now waving with such a moral harvest 
as Methodism had produced nowhere else in the world. 

He was converted in 1791 while kneeling at the sacramental 
altar, and was licensed as a local preacher in 1801. His singular 
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talents were revealed in his first ministrations. The colliers 
especially followed him from town to town. His congregations 
were often so large that he had to preach in the open air. He 
was in general demand for missionary anniversaries, the dedi- 
cation of new and collections for indebted chapels. In Leeds 
the churches were invariably thronged when he preached. 
Some of his sermons and speeches, frequently reported, became 
famous throughout the connection. His “ Death on the Pale 
Horse” is described as a discourse surprisingly graphic and 
sublime. Under his sermon on “ David slaying Goliah,” an 
excited rustic rose in the congregation and shouted to the 
preacher, “ Off with his he ad! off with his head!” A dis- 
course to seamen, in which he described the wreck and loss of 
souls, so aroused a mariner that he rose and cried out, “ Launch 
the life-boat! launch the life-boat!” Some of his allegorical 
missionary speeches would have been burlesques with any other 
man, but with his peculiar manner they seemed not only con- 
gruous, but were often sublime examples of poetry and elo- 
quence. Tis “ Harvest Home,” “ Reform Bill,” “ Railroad” 
and “Telescope” speeches are yet talked of generally in 
the country. One who heard them says: “Their effects on 
immense audiences we never saw before, nor expect to see 
again. Not a man, woman, or child could resist him. His 
travels and labors were almost as extensive as those of Robert 
Newton; and few men have done more in support of the va- 
rious institutions of Methodism.” ‘“ What an astonishing mind 
he has,” said the learned Adam Clarke after a long ride with him 
in a post-chaise. Such aman, of and among the people, wearing, 
as was the custom of the substantial farmers of Yorkshire, in their 
best attire on Sundays and holidays, breeches of corduroy or plain 
velvet, and thick soled “ top-boots ;” living a life noted for its 
honesty and purity, and overflowing with religious feeling, sym- 
pathy, and humor, could not but be a man of power. Down 
to about the middle of the century, none of the greater lights of 
Methodism could eclipse him in popular assemblies, especially 
on the missionary platform. Without accepting, for many 
years, a sixpence beyond his traveling expenses for his services, 
he went to and fro in the nation calling the multitude to re- 
pentance, collecting money for poor churches, opening new 
chapels, pleading for missions, and recruiting the societies. At 
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last the “ Dawson Fund” was established by the denomination 
to enable him to give his whole time to the public. He died 
in its service, after contributing as much perhaps as any 
cotemporary man to the spread of Methodism. 

Another similar laborer did signal service in the local min- 
istry during these times, and for nearly forty years, especially 
in the missionary development of Methodism. “It was 
thought fitting that a memorial should be raised for JONATHAN 
SAVILLE, by which the Church might glorify God in him,” wrote 
a president of the Wesleyan Conference, and proceeded to pre- 
pare a “ Memoir” of the good man, which is one of the most 
remarkable of those many records of the power of religion in 
humble life, which the denomination has afforded to the Church. 
Jonathan Saville was a poor, feeble, crippled man, the victim 
of cruel treatment in his childhood, whom Methodism found in 
an alms-house, but purified and exalted to be “a burning and 
a shining light” in the land. He was in Hoxton Workhouse 
before he was seven years of age. He was afterward apprenticed 
a “fine, growing, active lad,” but was sent by his master to 
work in the Denholme coal mines, where he labored from six 
o'clock in the morning to six at night, and after walking two 
or three miles was required to spin worsted till bed time. His 
health failed of course; on returning home one night when 
about ten years old, he was so feeble that he could not free 
his feet, which had stuck fast in a piece of swampy ground. A 
young man helped him out and assisted him home. He could 
go no more to the coal-pit. ‘“ My strength,” he says, “ was 
quite gone; I was more dead than alive, and my soul was sick 
within me ;” but he was now closely confined to the spinning 
wheel at home. Shivering with the cold one day, he stepped 
to the fire to warm himself, when a daughter of his master 
thrust him away and knocked him down, breaking his thigh 
bone. He crawled into a room and lay down on a bed, but 
was commanded by his master, with terrible threats, to re- 
sume his work; he attempted to reach the wheel, supporting 
himself by a chair, but fell to the floor, when the imbruted 
man dragged him to his task, where he labored the rest of the 
day in agony. No doctor was called to set his thigh ; no reliev- 
ing treatment was given him by the women of the house ; they 
mocked at the groans of the little sufferer; he crept, as he 
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could, to his bed at night, where he held the fractured bone in 
its place with his hand. Nature at last healed the broken limb ; 
but he was left a mere wreck, bent almost double, and for some 
time compelled to creep whenever he went out of doors. Hope- 
less of any profitable service from him, }.is master conveyed him 
to the workhouse, carrying him part of the way, on his back, 
the broken leg of the poor boy “ dangling in the air.” The su- 
perintendent of the workhouse took compassion on him, bathed 
him, comforted him, fed him well, and gave him light tasks at 
spinning. The poor inmates healed his broken heart by their 
sympathies; they remembered that his pious father had often 
prayed within their dreary walls. An aged man among them 
made him a pair of crutches, and an old palsied soldier taught 
him to read the Bible. He had suffered so much that when he 
was fourteen years old he was smaller in stature than when he 
was seven; but he worked so diligently that he was able to 
arn extra wages, which he expended at a neighboring evening 
school. He used to limp on his crutches to the Methodist 
chapel in Bradford, guiding thither an aged blind pauper, the 
“halt leading the blind,” and the good people, patting him on 
the head in the street, would say: “ Poor Jonathan! his father’s 
prayers will be heard for him yet.” They little supposed that 
he was to be venerated throughout their communion, and com- 
memorated in their history. 

After remaining some years in the almshouse, with improved 
but still feeble health, he learned the craft of a warper, and his 
industry enabled him to earn a comfortable living. He removed 
at last to Halifax, the scene of his remaining long life and of 
his greatest usefulness. He became a “ prayer-leader,” and was 
singularly useful in that office for several years. He was af- 
terward appointed a class-leader. His gentle spirit, subdued 
by long sufferings, and sanctified by piety; his clear under- 
standing especially in the word of God, studied under such 
disciplinary adversities ; his apt remarks, quaint, singularly per- 
tinent, laconically briet, and refreshed by a cheerfulness which, 
on appropriate occasions, corruseated with humor and even 
with wit, led not only simple but intelligent people to seek his 
religious guidance. He soon had two, and then three classes 
under his care. His original class “swarmed” six times, and 
their new leaders were mostly his “ pupils.” He led out bands 
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of prayer-leaders into all the neighboring villages and towns 
about Halifax, and in many of them he was the first to intro- 
duce Methodism and found societies and chapels. He con- 
ducted sometimes seven or eight meetings on a single Sabbath. 
His praying bands multiplied at last to twelve, and he became 
a praying bishop in a large diocese, which was kept alive with 
evangelic energy. 

In 1803 he was enrolled on the “ Local Preachers’ Plan.” 
Crowds now flocked to the chapels in Halifax and elsewhere to 
hear him, and he immediately became one of the notabilities 
of Methodism, his fame spreading throughout the country. 
His genial spirit, his deep piety, his originality of thought and 
simple but strong language, attracted irresistibly the rude 
masses; they both pitied and revered him. “ Many of his 
sermons produced,” says his ‘biographer, “ extraordinary im- 
pressions.” Like the “ Village Blacksmith” and the “ York- 
shire Farmer,” he had several remarkable discourses, which 
became celebrated, under quaint titles, among the common 
people. His sermons on “The Vision of Dry Bones,” on 
“Studying to be quiet and do our own business,” and on Whit- 
field’s favorite text, “O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of 
the Lord,” will “never be forgotten by those who heard them.” 
The latter especially is said to have usually produced electrical 
effect. 

If Jonathan Saville was not grateful for his personal de- 
formity, he was grateful for the advantages it gave him in his 
Christian labors. It made his appeals in behalf of the poor 
and afflicted irresistible; it gave force, by contrast with his 
peculiar talents, to his public discourses; it commanded tender 
respect from even ruflian men; drunkards in the street, it is 
said, became reverential as he passed them, for they knew what 
he had endured and how he had conquered. It is remarkable, 
says his biographer, how seldom they were known to treat him 
with incivility. One case is recorded that proved a blessing 
which the crippled evangelist would not have foregone. On 
going to a country appointment an intoxicated man knocked 
him down, calling him “a crooked little devil.” “The God 
that made me crooked made thee straight,” said the preacher 
as he rose. Whether the drunkard perceived the significant re- 
buke or not, the exhortation which followed it sunk into his 
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heart. Years later, when Saville had been preaching in the 
city of Hull, a stranger seized his hand, exclaiming, “I bless 
God that ever I knocked thee down!” The good man was 
astonished; the stranger recalled to him the old offense, and 
said that it led to his reformation and conversion. 

He became one of the most successful champions of the new 
missionary movement of Methodism, and was one of the most 
popular speakers of the connection on the missionary platform. 
Some of his speeches have been pronounced “ brilliant, and 
worthy of men of greater name.” He stood up, in this cause, 
by the side of the greatest Wesleyan leaders, and hardly could 
their superior abilities prove more effective on popular occa- 
sions than his peculiar genius. 

Jonathan Saville, Samuel Hick, and William Dawson, per- 
sonal friends and fellow-laborers, were, in fine, three of the 
most useful and historical men of Methodism during these 
times, and for most of the first half of the new century. Its 
strict regimen trained them to habits which, notwithstanding 
their eccentric tendencies, never detracted from its honor; their 
peculiarities never degenerated into vulgar indecorums; they 
were made by their religion modest as well as brave men, def- 
erential to anthorities, and regardful of religious discipline. 
They were good examples to all their brethren except in their 
peculiar talents, and were not so in their talents only because 
these were inimitable. 

Such were some of the representative men, in the itinerant 
and in the lay ministries, with which God blessed the Wesleyan 
Church about the time of its emergence from the dark days of 
its seven years’ trial after the death of its founder. When the 
missionary era of its history fully set in, they were prepared to 
take the lead of the movement. It deepened and widened 
under their labors till it became the great characteristic of 
modern Methodism, raising it from a revival of vital Protes- 
tantism chiefly among the Anglo-Saxon race, to a world-wide 
system of evangelization which has reacted on all the great 
interests of its Anglo-Saxon field, has energized and ennobled it 
in all its characteristics, and would seem to pledge to it a uni- 
versal and perpetual sway in the earth. 

















Annihilation. 


Art. Il.— ANNIHILATION. 


Tue doctrine of the ultimate annihilation of the wicked has 
received fresh impulse within a few years from having been 
embraced by a large section of the “Second Advent” or 
“ Millerite ” sect, and from the publication of several works of 
considerable theological and exegetical ability in Great Britain 
and in our own land. ‘The position assumed is, that immortal- 
ity is not a characteristic of the soul as such, but a gift of God 
to the righteous alone, which was forfeited in the fall and is 
restored in Christ; that the promise of “eternal life” to 
believers is emphatically a promise of endless existence, and 
that the threatening of “death” to the wicked signifies the 
destruction of their being. This view is defended as the literal 
and proper sense of Scripture, from which there is no warrant 
to depart. When we say that the body dies, we are supposed 
to mean that it ceases to be; and hence it is argued that when 
God says, “ The soul that sinneth it shall die,’ he must mean 
that such a soul shall no longer exist. With the word death 
are joined, for similar argumentative use, the words destroy, 
destruction, perish, perdition, consume, burn, and devour, 
which are employed in the Bible to denote the punishment 
of sin, or the effect of the divine wrath. To this exegetical 
defense the advocates of the annihilation theory add theolog- 
ical considerations. They adopt and urge the objections of 
Universalists against the “orthodox” doctrine of eternal 
punishment, but claim that they avoid the pernicious Univers- 
alist error of teaching that all will finally reach heaven. They 
hope to relieve theology from the difliculties of “ orthodoxy” 
while yet providing, according to Scripture and the necessities 
of moral government, an irreversible doom of exclusion from 
heaven of all impenitent sinners. And thus they believe that 
annihilation will relieve God’s universe of sin by the simple 
and easy process of blotting from existence the offenders. 

The purpose of the writer in examining this doctrine re- 
stricts him to the utterances of the Saviour respecting the 
future life, and he therefore raises the question whether Jesus 
taught that annihilation was to be the final punishment of the 
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wicked. Upon this let it be remarked, 1. That the argument 
from his use of the words “life” and “death” is not valid to 
prove annihilation, even should we accept their literal mean- 
ing. Death of itself never means annihilation. A separate 
word and an additional process must be introduced to convey 
such an idea. I do not mean simply that death never annihi- 
lates material substance, though that fact may well be weighed 
by those who discuss the subject in hand. So far as we can 
detect, there is no annihilation of substance in God’s universe. 
Not that it is an impossibility, for the power that creates can 
uncreate ; but that it seems to be no part of God’s plan to 
annihilate the smallest particle or essence to which he has 
given being. No hint (much less an analogy) of such a thing 
is obtained trom the vast realms of nature. Matter changes its 
form, its locality, its density, its color, its smell; it becomes 
now visible and then invisible; first a solid, then a fluid, and 
then a gas; but it never ceases to be. Wood burns in the fire 
and mostly disappears, but nothing material has been annihi- 
lated; part is changed to ashes, and part has taken the form of 
smoke and gas. A tree falls and decays, and passes through 
the same process of decomposition, but not of annihilation. 
The body of man or beast when it dies dissolves into its orig- 
inal elements, but leaves no real vacancy in the world. There 
is no opening through God’s universe of matter by which the 
minutest atom can fall into the utter void and be lost. Hence 
nature furnishes no analogy to aid the doctrine against which 
I contend. 

But it may be said, that though death does not annihilate 
matter in its substance, it destroys the peculiar organization 
which constitutes individual things what they are in distinction 
from each other, so that it annihilates the particular plant or 
animal as such. But if this be admitted, its only bearing is 
upon organized matter, or objects made out of separate parti- 
cles by curious and diversified arrangement, and which, there- 
fore, on occasion of disorganization, revert to their original 
elements. How does that touch the question of the soul? Is 
that made up of elementary spiritual particles? Is there such 
a thing as sowl-dust, to which dead souls moulder back, and out 
of which new souls may spring? Is the thinking spirit compos- 
ite and organic in structure, resolvable by a divine chemistry 
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into an original spiritual substance that has yet no conscious- 
ness, no intelligence, no will, none of the distinctive properties . 
of the organized, individual soul? It will be long before the 
annihilationists can demonstrate such analogy between the 
material and spiritual creation, or persuade the world that the 
bolder materialistic ideas of some of their number are other 
than false and degrading. 

sut is the assertion strictly true even of material bodies? 
Does death itself disorganize and disintegrate, or does it simply 
furnish the occasion for the action upon bodies of the perma- 
nent forces of nature? The exact fact seems to be, that death 
is simply the removal from the organization of a mysterious 
principle called life, leaving the former perfect and entire, but 
immediately subject to the ordinary laws of chemical action 
which previously had been held in suspense by the vital force. 
These laws seize upon the body after it is dead and destroy its 
organization, resolving it into dust and gases. Death has to 
do with the process only by removing the counteracting power. 
The body is dead before any such destruction commences, be- 
yond what disease may have wrought as the counteracting 
force of life was withdrawing. We can even conceive that the 
organization might remain entire for days or weeks and yet 
the body be de ad; ; Just as we conceive that God created Adam, 
so far as bodily organization was concerned, while yet there 
was no life, till something of a higher nature was added. 

What we mean by death, then, is not decay, corruption, 
annihilation, which, however certain, are subsequent events ; 
but a departure of that vital principle which insures the use of 
the organization and the perfect acting of all its functions. 
When that ceases we pronounce the body dead, without refer- 
ence to the effect upon the organization, even though it should 
continue in existence forever, an eternal corpse. In what sense, 
then, does the ordinary literal meaning of the word death sig- 
nify annihilation? Ido not see. It never implies destruction 
of substance, and, in material organizations, does not cause 
dissolution, though leading to it. There would appear to be a 
begging of the question by the destructionists at the outset, 
and | the assertion of a false premise as the very first step in the 
argument! If death is properly only a ceasing to perform 
those functions which constitute or manifest life, if it be but 
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the departure of the principle which secures the cohesion of 
the body, leaving it to laws of disorder and ruin, why may 
not the death of the soul be the ceasing of those spiritual 
exercises which constitute the true life of a being made in the 
image of God, and the subjection of it to those sinful causes 
which breed spiritual disorder and anarchy, and result in 
spiritual ruin? And this leads me to observe, 

2. That the annihilation theory is contradicted by every true 
conception of the soul’s life, as given by reason or described in 
the discourses of our Saviour. Death is a negative idea, and 
means the departure or ceasing of life. Hence, to understand 
death we must understand life; and to know the meaning of 
the death threatened to the wicked we must know the mean- 
ing of the life promised to the righteous, over against which it 
stands as a terrible warning. 

In ascertaining the idea conveyed by the word life, we notice 
that it varies with the subject, meaning more or less according 
to the place in the scale of being occupied by that of which it 
is affirmed. But we notice even before this that it always 
means something more than bare existence. It is never applied 
to denote that idea alone. What, for instance, has a more 
certain and real existence than a rock or mountain? and yet, 
though that existence has been maintained for centuries, we 
never say that the rock or mountain is alive. We can con- 
ceive that God should create millions of worlds, systems on 
systems of vast material orbs of rock and earth and water and 
gas, and should perpetuate their existence for countless ages, 
and yet there be absolutely no life in all that universe. We 
may find it difficult to state with precision what life is, but 
we know that it is more than existence, and implies a higher 
conception in the mind and an advanced step in creation, such 
as geology assures us was made when, after dreary centuries of 
gaseous, aqueous, igneous, and petrean condition, our earth 
received from its Maker plant and animal; suffice it to say, 
that life implies the performance of certain peculiar and char- 
acteristic functions, and instrumentally the use of certain 
organs or faculties; and that in material organizations it is 
indicated by such facts as development, growth, reproduction, 
motion, and sensation, while in higher orders of being, from 
rudimentary up to perfect mind, it manifests itself by desire, 
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knowledge, memory, imagination, reason, love, and will. 
Thus, while life has a generic meaning common to all that is 
vital, it differs specifically with each subject. Plants have the 
lowest form, and then come various gradations of animal life 
from the radiata, up through the mollusca, the fishes, the rep- 
tiles, and the birds, to the mammalia.~ Finally, in man we 
have a yet higher order of life, growing out of the exercise of a 
nobler range of powers, as found in the reason, the sensibility, 
and the free will. 

Hence, if one speaks of life we must know to what living 
being he refers before we can understand his meaning; and 
the same is necessarily true of death. Life and death mean 
something different in animals from what they do in plants, 
and something far different still in spiritual beings from what 
they do in mere animals. Life and death stand related to the 
end for which the being was made. While it fulfills that end 
in the exercise of its peculiar powers or functions, it lives; 
when it fails so to do, it dies. 

For what now was man made, and in what does the true 
and real life of a soud consist? Man was created in the divine 
image for this one end: that he might know, love, obey, enjoy, 
and be like God forever. All his powers stand related to this 
single object, and were given for that purpose only. He was 
made jor God, and finds his life only as he is in a state 
of voluntary union wth God, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
developing a pure character, making God the center of his 
thoughts, affections, and will. Nothing but this is life when 
we speak of a soul. Something less is life for lower orders 
of being; but this only when we speak of one made in God’s 
image. 

And therefore death for a soul is not ceasing to be, but is 
eternal separation from God, from his knowledge and love and 
enjoyment ; the cessation of all true spiritual functions, which 
are the really vital exercises, It is to fall out of union with 
God, to lose him from mind and heart, to be unloosed from 
our center, and to rush away into sin and consequent misery. 
This is the undoing, the destruction, the death of a soul as 
such; and the great misfortune or fault of the annihilationists 
is, that they do not rise to the only true conception of soul- 
life, of which the lower forms of animal existence are only 
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faint shadows or dim types, according to the intention of the 
Creator, who has made the realm of nature for the use of spirit, 
and filled it with marvelous analogies, which are faint hints of 
the grand truths above them. 

And this conception of life, which is self-evidently true to 
him who reflects upon what a soul is, and the end for which it 
was made, and to which all its functions are adapted, is that 
which obtains in the discourses of our Saviour. When he would 
rebuke those who pursued eagerly after wealth, he said, (Luke 
xii, 15,) “ A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth;” a statement in which the word 
“life” is plainly used in a higher sense than mere existence, 
even as regards this world and the ideas of the unregenerate, 
and signifies the proper value, use, and enjoyment of such an 
existence as man has received. The worldly imagine that 
“life consists” in sensual delight, in an existence made happy 
by earthly gratifications. Not so, exclaims the Saviour; there 
is no life whatever in such an experience. Man was made for 
a higher end, to resemble and to enjoy God, and therein ts his 
life! To the same effect are those passages which speak of a 
state of sin as a state of death. Thus in the parable of the 
prodigal son the father rejoices over the returning wanderer, 
saying, “ For this my son was dead and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found ;” where the latter clause as well as the drift 
of the story shows that reference is had to spiritual death and 
life, and not to a previous supposition by the father that his son 
had died in a literal sense in that “far country.” So, also, 
when a professed disciple said to Jesus, “ Lord, suffer me first 
to go and bury my father,” Jesus replied, “ Follow me, and let 
the dead bury their dead ;” that is, Let those who are dead in 
sin, whose souls have ceased to perform the spiritual functions of 
true being, and who have no anxiety respecting their character 
and destiny, let such at this critical hour bury their departed 
relatives, but do you embrace the favorable moment to make 
sure of salvation. 

But even more decisive are the repeated declarations of 
Christ that eternal life commences in the present world, 
that it begins as soon as the sinner believes, and consists 
of a holy and blissful state of mind. Thus he said to Mar- 
tha: “I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth 
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in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” The meaning 
is clear: the soul that is spiritually dead shall immediately 
come to life if it believes or places faith in Christ, and the life 
thus commenced shall never end. Again, he said to the 
woman of Samaria: “ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.’ To the Jews he said, with a similar mean- 
ing, (John v, 24; vi, 53,) “He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation; but zs passed from death unto 
life ;” the last clause proving beyond doubt that he is not 
merely describing the future as though present by way of 
anticipation and because of its certainty, but is representing a 
present experience. Again we read: “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is 
drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” How evidently this 
refers to a life now nourished in the soul by faith in Christ as 
an indwelling Saviour! But, as though to remove all doubt, 
the Saviour has given us a definition of eternal life as a spirit- 
ual state of mind. In his affecting prayer before his betrayal, 
he said: “Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son also may glorify thee: as thou hast given him power over 
all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him. And this ds life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” How perfectly coincident this is with the idea of 
soul-life which I have urged, must be evident to every reader. 
The true, experimental, spiritual, heart-knowledge of God and 
Christ zs eternal life, is that for which the soul was originally 
created, and for which it was redeemed by the blood of Christ 
and regenerated by the Holy Spirit; a life commencing in 
every true believer here, and finding its perfection in heaven.* 

* Though the plan of this discussion is confined to the teachings of Christ, and 
thus excludes much corroborative proof, the reader will be interested in comparing 
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That eternal life does not then, as a Scriptural phrase, mean 
primarily, or principally, or characteristically, eternal existence 
or literal immortality of being, must be plain to every thought- 
ful hearer. It is predicated of the soul made in the divine 
image, and it is promised as the result of spiritual regenera- 
tion; which two facts ought of themselves to elevate our views 
above a literalism which clings blindly to the phenomena of 
material nature, and misunderstands and misinterprets even 
them. 

( Saviour shows, by the w i is teach- 

And then our Saviour shows, by the whole drift of his teach 
ing and the definiteness of his phraseology in many passages, 
that the religious use of the word life is in a spiritual sense, 
the promise of which opens to the believer a vision of some- 
thing far transcending a literal immortality. Indeed, the 
promise of the latter would of itself be equivocal, and might 
announce a curse instead of a blessing; for who does not see 
that immortality, to be a blessing, must have something added 
to it that insures an experience of joy, and makes it a basis of 
good? Would immortality be a boon if it were connected 
with sore anguish and suffering? Does not the wretched 
suicide, borne down with the crushing weight of this life’s 
misery, rush to the grave, hoping either to sink into annihila- 
tion or to reach an existence free from pain? What is endless 
existence in sorrow but an endless curse? Thus we are forced 
to suppose that the promise of life to the holy is properly a 
promise of that which renders existence a blessing, that which 
with the above the following words of Paul, as illustrating his use of the words 
“life” and “death: “To be spiritually minded is life and peace.” “Likewise 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘He that is dead is freed from sin.” ‘‘ Walk not as 
other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, having the understanding dark- 
ened, being alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them.” 
“Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.” “And you hath he 
quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins.” “She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth.” Such expressions prove that “life” and ‘death,’’ when 
referring to the soul, customarily meant the continuance or destruction not of 
being but of certain spiritual experiences. Compare further Paul’s statement of 
the nature of future reward and punishment in Romans ii, 6-10, where he uses 
“eternal life” as the synonym of the phrase, “glory and honor and immortality,” 
which, according to the Hebraistic idiom of using nouns for adjectives, is equiva- 
lent to immortal glory and honor; while he makes the equivalent of “perishing” 
(compare verse 12) to be “indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish ;” words 
which imply not annihilation but suffering. 
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makes it worthy of the name life, as applied to the soul in its 
eternal relations. 

But if these things be so we must interpret death, the nega- 
tive of life, in a similar manner. If life be that which con- 
stitutes the soul’s existence a blessing, death must be that 
which turns the soul’s existence into a curse. If to “live” be 
to have a blissful knowledge and experience of God through 
Christ, then to “die” must be to lose God as a portion, and to 
endure the misery of that poverty forever. 

And this interpretation is in accordance with a very common 
law of language, by which the secondary and derivative mean- 
ing of a word frequently becomes the more prominent and 
usual. Thus the word provide meant, originally and literally, 
to foresee, but now expresses the simple result of foreseeing ; that 
to which men are led by the dangers or wants which they fore- 
see. Tyrant meant at first a ruler with absolute authority, 
but now signifies an oppressive and unjust ruler, such as a man 
clothed with absolute authority is apt to become. To prevent 
signified in the Latin and old English to go before, but now 
means to hinder effectually, which is the result of getting be- 
fore or anticipating an evil. So also the word Jife, even if it 
meant originally nothing but existence, would soon lose so nar- 
row a signification, and pass to some idea arising from an ex- 
perience of which existence is simply the physical basis or con- 
dition, (such as happiness or holiness,) an experience which 
gives emphasis and value to existence; and then the word 
death would naturally express the opposite experience. 

Thus the poet says, in words that have been much admired 
for their force of expression : 

“The man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives but nothing gives; 


Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank !”’ 


We speak also of a man’s daily life, meaning not his bare ex- 
istence, but his actions, his conduct, his character. We declare 
a person to be the very life of a social circle, that is, the source 
of its pleasure and happiness. We pronounce an orator or a 
writer to be full of life, that is, spirited and vigorous. We say 
of a musician that music is his life, or chief enjoyment; and 
Paul wrote to the Thessalonians, “ For now we live, if ye stand 
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fast in the Lord,” meaning that his soul would be full of joy, 
if they remained steadfast. So we say of a dull speaker or 
writer, that he is lifeless or dead; of an unsalable book, that it 
fell dead from the press; of an unproductive investment, that it 
is so much dead capital; and of a stock of goods, that it is dead 
on the hand; in neither of which cases is annihilation meant, 
but only a lack of use, or value. Now it would be passing 
strange if a religious teacher should not adopt a usage so com- 
mon and so admirably adapted to his purpose, and speak of life 
in the highest and truest of all senses, meaning the condition 
of a soul that is pure, blissful, godlike, assured of an eternity 
of perfection, and thus answering the very end for which it 
was created; and of death as a condition the reverse of this, 
separate from God, sinful, ruinous. And the citations which 
have been made prove that such was Christ’s method of speech. 

3. The other words and phrases in Christ’s discourses, which 
are relied upon to prove annihilation, are capable of, and in- 
deed require a similar explanation. A proper understanding 
of the word death will of course explain all synonymous ex- 
pressions, though each of them may be interpreted in the light 
of its own evidence. Take, for instance, the warning to “ fear 
him who: is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” It is 
only necessary to inquire how the Greek word, with its deriva- 
tives, rendered “destroy,” is used by the Saviour in other 
places, in order to see that it does not here mean to annihilate, 
but to bring into a condition of ruin, the destruction of use and 
not of being. Thus it is applied to the bottles that burst and 
were spoiled, to the sheep that was “ lost,” as also to the missing 
piece of money, and to the “lost” prodigal; in all which 
cases the idea of annihilation is excluded. And this, moreover, 
is the very word employed by the demons to denote torment, 
when they cried out in the synagogue of Capernaum to Christ, 
(Mark i, 24,) “ Art thou come to destroy us?” the meaning of 
which is made plain by the words of the demons on another 
and similar occasion, who asked: “ Art thou come hither to 
torment us before the time?” And this instance is the more 
noteworthy because it relates directly to the punishment which 
awaited the fallen angels, and proves that in such a connec- 
tion to destroy and to torment are synonymous. 

The same remarks will apply in explanation of the passages 
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in which the wicked are said to “perish ;” for it is usually the 
same word in the original which is rendered “destroy” and 
“perish,” and expresses the utter ruin but not the annihilation 
of the sinner. Indeed, after we have settled the meaning of the 
word “life” as expressive of condition rather than mere being, 
we may take the words “destroy” and “perish” in their 
most literal sense. The sinner’s well-being shall “perish” 
utterly, or be wholly “ destroyed.” 

4. The annihilation theory does not harmonize easily with the 
fact of the resurrection of the wicked. There would seem to be 
no propriety in such an event if they are to be immediately 
judged and annihilated. Why not judge the soul according to 
its character and punish it with extinction, without recalling 
the body to life? If the penalty of the divine law be literal 
destruction to body and soul, we should suppose that when a 
wicked man dies that penalty was executed on the body which 
moulders back to dust, and that nothing remained but to inflict 
the same upon the soul, then or at the general judgment. Why 
must the body die twice? What end is to be served. by sum- 
moning it from the grave to destroy it again? This has 
always been a puzzling question for the annihilationists, nor 
have they returned a satisfactory answer. And the difficulty is 
increased when we consider the difference between the resur- 
rection-body and that which died. The Bible is explicit in 
assuring us that the resurrection-state is, in important respects, 
unlike our present mortal condition; that the future body is 
not a mere reproduction of the body which died, but one 
adapted to a more refined spiritlike state of existence. This is 
beyond question true of the righteous, and there is not a word 
of intimation that the same general fact will not hold good of 
the wicked. Now if the latter are to “come forth” from 
“their graves” to be judged, as Christ assures us will be the 
case, for what purpose is this new bodily organization bestowed ? 
Merely that it may be destroyed again? The transaction wears 
no such appearance. It seems rather to be the preparative for 
an abiding condition, the reuniting of soul and body that to- 
gether they may enter upon a new, even an eternal state, in 
which shall be reaped the harvest of which earthly life was the 
seed-time. How much more rational and scriptural is the idea 
that the resurrection of the wicked will complete the likeness, 
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so imperfect on earth, of soul and body, so that the character 
will be portrayed eternally in the physical appearance of the 
lost; deformity being in hell united with sin, as in heaven 
beauty will be associated with holiness. 

5. The annihilation theory is inconsistent with various words 
and phrases by which Christ describes the future punishment 
of the wicked. These words imply continued existence, during 
which the punishment is borne. One instance occurs in con- 
nection with the last point named, to wit, the resurrection, as 
our Saviour says: “The hour is coming in which all that are 
in their graves shall hear his voice and shall come forth ; they 
that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation,” or con- 
demnation. That is, they rise only to receive a portion of sor- 
row and shame, as being under the frown of God. And this is 
still more clearly the meaning, if we regard Christ not as 
making a new statement, but as calling to the minds of his 
hearers the well-known words of Daniel, which are so strikingly 
parallel that they were probably in his own mind and must 
have been recalled instantly to theirs: “And many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 
Thus life is in both passages promised to the righteous, while to 
the wicked the one predicts a coming forth to “ condemnation,” 
and the other an “awaking” to “shame and everlasting con- 
tempt,” words which, thus synonymously used, admit of no con- 
sistent meaaing on the theory of annihilation. Take, also, the 
fearful words in the judgment scene: “ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” ‘“ And these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, prepared for the devil and his angels.” These words 
point out not merely eternal results, but an eternal condition 
of being. What can be meant by “ departing” and “going 
away” trom God “ into everlasting fire,” but eternal exclusion 
from the joys of heaven and endurance of the pains of hell ? 
To say that “everlasting fire” has reference only to the per- 
manence of the effect, and means a fire that burns up a thing so 
completely that it has no being afterward, is to affirm an 
unnatural meaning of a very simple phrase. To kindle a fire 
that entirely consumed an article placed in it has been done in 
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millions of instances, and is in fact a matter of daily occurrence, 
but we are not in the habit of calling such a fire “ everlasting.” 
Everlasting means ever-existing, and denotes the continuance 
of the thing to which the epithet is applied. Nor is the case at 
all at variance which is quoted from Jude: “ Even as Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the cities about them in like manner, giving 
themselves over to fornication and going after strange flesh, are 
set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire.” This does not mean, as annihilationists claim, that the 
material cities of the plain are “suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire ;” that their overthrow by fire was complete and 
perpetual, and that the fire is said to be “eternal” because its 
effect was enduring. The sacred writer is not speaking of the 
material cities, the dwellings and public buildings which were 
burned, but, according to a common mode of expression, of the 
cities in the sense of the inhabitants, as appears from his speci- 
fying their characteristic sins. Of these fornicators he says, 
precisely as Jesus did of the rich sinner in hell, that they are 
now “suffering the vengeance of eternal fire,” just as in the 
previous verse he had said of the fallen angels, that they were 
“reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day.” And even if the material cities were 
meant, the fire may have been termed eternal, as being sup- 
posed still to be burning, that country being alluded to by 
authors of that day as still “smoking.” There is no proof, then, 
that “everlasting fire” means anything but fire that shall burn 
on forever, implying that those who are sent into it are con- 
signed not to annihilation but to endless suffering. The same 
thing may be argued from the phrase “everlasting punish- 
ment.” The Greek word xoAAaote means chastisement, punish- 
ment, and refers to the infliction and experience of suffering. 
It occurs in but one other passage in the Bible, (1 John iv, 18,) 
and is there rendered torment. “Everlasting punishment ” as 
a phrase, naturally, if not necessarily, means everlasting inflic- 
tion of suffering or torment, which of course excludes the 
idea of annihilation. 

But the idea of the eternal continuance of the suffering of the 
wicked, as indicated by the expressions under examination, does 
not depend upon the word “ everlasting,” merely as the epithet of 
the “fire” and of the “ punishment ;” nor yet upon the natural 
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implication of the word punishment in addition; nor yet upon the 
words “depart” and “go away into,” as signifying a condi- 
tion or abiding state to which the wicked are remanded. There 
is fearful accumulation of evidence in the added declaration, 
that this is the very fire and punishment “prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” Now does the Bible teach that this fire 
is to annihilate the devil, or simply to torment him? Let Rev. 
xx, 10, answer: “And the devil that deceived them was cast 
into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the 
false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night for- 
ever and ever.” 

To the same effect are all those passages, in the parables and 
elsewhere, which represent the punishment of the lost by the 
figure of an exclusion from the feast in the palace, and an ex- 
pulsion into the utter darkness without, where they stand vent- 
ing their rage and disappointment in unavailing cries. The 
figure points not to extinction of being but of happiness. The 
narrative of the rich man and Lazarus, which must be taken as 
depicting future scenes before, not after the resurrection, is 
also at war with annihilationism, in so far at least as this, that 
in its use of flame as a symbol of punishment, it points wholly 
to torment and not to extinction. The figure of fire, upon which, 
as used in other passages, great reliance is placed to prove that 
the wicked are to be utterly burned up and consumed, like the 
chaff of the thrashing-floor, is there set forth not as the symbol 
or instrument of destruction, but of torment. “I am tormented 
in this flame,” said the rich man; and Abraham, while denying 
the request that Lazarus should be sent with a drop of water to 
cool his tongue, did not intimate, as might have been expected 
on the annihilation theory, that after a while relief would come 
in the cessation of consciousness as the fire should do its work 
and reduce him to nothing! So also in the parable of the tares 
and of the net, fire is as obviously used to denote suffering and 
not destruction. “They (the angels) shall sever the wicked 
from among the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire ; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” One other, 
a significant expression of the Saviour, may be quoted as 
implying continued being: “He that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” The 
use of the present tense—precisely as in the case of the life as- 
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cribed to the believer: “He that believeth on the Son hath 


everlasting life” —seems to denote that God’s wrath begins even 
now to rest upon the man and continues thenceforward to crush 
him down into ruin. 

6. The last objection which I bring to the theory in question 
is its lack of sufficient moral power. It is confessedly resorted 
to by those who shudder at the thought of endless misery, and 
wish to find some other explanation of Christ’s words without 
embracing the absurd interpretations of the Universalists. They 
thus imply the fact, that annihilation is preferable to everlasting 
punishment. And precisely here is its weakness as a threat- 
ening against sin, and that in three respects : 

(1.) It does not seem to provide for degrees of punishment 
according to degrees of guilt, as insisted upon so frequently by 
Christ and by the inspired writers. If the penalty of the di- 
vine law is simple death, in the sense of annihilation, then the 
same punishment overtakes all the wicked whatever their guilt ; 
for how can there be degrees in annihilation? Thus there is 
no restraint for the transgressor in the thought that added wicked- 
ness will bring added punishment. If, to escape this fatal ob- 
jection, the annihilationist contends that the process of annihi- 
lation will be gradual, by the operation of some divine law, and 
that preceding the extinction of being there will be suffering, 
which may be made to vary in length and in degree, he in effect 
gives up an important part of his theory, and in a way too to 
endanger the whole. For in that case the penalty is after all 
not mere annihilation, but annihilation preceded by intense, 
and in many cases protracted suffering. But if that be the 
meaning of death, and if much of its moral power lie in that 
fact, he is assuming new ground, and departing from his perti- 
nacious arguments as to the proper and literal meaning of the 
threatening. And if he thus enlarges the signification to em- 
brace a distinct idea, found to be necessary to fill out the Sav- 
iour’s meaning, how shall he resist those who present evidence 
that the idea of suffering is the prominent and characteristic 
one, especially when simple annihilation is thus made the 
smallest degree of punishment for the lightest offenders? Be- 
sides, this view of a gradual process of annihilation, as by some 
natural law, is either purely materialistic or without any evi- 
dence whatever. Allowing that the body may be consumed in 
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the flames, can fire touch the spirit? Or is there any literally 
destructive power in sin by which it actually wastes the consti- 
tution of the soul until it is reduced to nothing? Wicked 
spirits lose goodness, and the peculiar developments of intellect 
and sensibility which depend thereupon, but where is the proof 
that they lose physical or psychical vitality? In that sense, is 
Satan less alive and energetic now than he was six thousand 
years ago? 

(2.) The moral power of the appeal made by the threat of 
annihilation diminishes very rapidly with the degree of sin. 
The good man would feel it sensibly, but the depraved man 
in a very small degree; and depravity has only to gain a 
moderate development before the restraining power ceases, and 
a marvelous power to the contrary appears. The proof of this 
assertion lies in numberless facts of human history. The most 
glaring is that Boodhism, which for centuries has numbered its 
votaries by millions in India, Burmah, and China, has actually 
presented annihilation (or the state called nigban or nirvana) 
as the summit of hope, the final point of desire and perfection 
to be reached by gods and men! Thus in the Memoir of Dr. 
Judson we read that “it is the common opinion that nigban is 
non-existence, and that annihilation is the greatest good after 
which we can aspire. Nor is this the belief of the uneducated 
alone; the priests themselves teach this doctrine, and defend it 
on philosophical principles. They hold that it... is base 
and groveling to cling to existence . . . and noble and philo- 
sophic, the mark of a superior mind not in love with mean and 
paltry things, to choose not to be.” What a commentary is this 
upon the annihilation theory! How it demonstrates at a glance 
its impotence to restrain human depravity, or to stand as the 
representative of divine justice! But we need not wander to 
the far East, amid the mazes of its subtle philosophy, to find 
the proof we need. Who does not know that annihilation has 
been the favorite infidel theory, both in the form of Greek and 
Roman philosophy, and of modern Deism and Atheism ? 
“Death is an eternal sleep,’ was the motto of the French 
skeptics in the time of their revolution, and they wrote this 
creed of one article over the gate of the cemetery. If we de- 
scend to those who occupy themselves less with reasoning than 
with sinning, and who are mere sensualists in character and 
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practice, who is not aware that such gratify their lusts on the 
avowed principle of getting all the pleasure possible out of the 
present life, seeing that soon they shall cease to exist? Thus 
Isaiah (xxii, 13) says that when God called the Jews to repent- 
ance: “Behold joy and gladness, slaying oxen and killing 
sheep, eating flesh and drinking wine: let us eat and drink ; for 
to-morrow we die.” And Paul plainly intimated that such 
would be the universal effect of a disbelief of a future life, such 
as he was pleading for in connection with the resurrection: “ If, 
after the manner of men, [that is, reasoning as men ordinarily 
will,| I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, [that is, exposed my 
life for Christ’s sake,] what advantageth it me? If the dead rise 
not, let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.” Thus Paul 
asserts the necessity of faith in a future life, (through the resur- 
rection,) in which men will receive according to their present 
deeds, in order to restrain them from virtual atheism of heart 
and life. Nor is the case essentially altered if a resurrection 
be conceded of a temporary nature, to be followed by the de- 
sired annihilation. 

Annihilation is indeed revolting to a thoughtful, serious, cul- 
tivated mind; and still more to a truly Christian soul, filled with 
the hopes of the Gospel. Such will dread it next to Bible per- 
dition. But let them not think that all minds are thus affected. 
In proportion as men are rude and uncultivated, or are inclined 
to pantheistic or atheistic views, or are devoted to sensual in- 
dulgence, or are in any respect degraded or imbruted by sin, 
in that proportion will the idea of non-existence lose its repuls- 
iveness and even come to be a welcome thought. The theory 
may not work great and immediate mischief when received by 
persons trained under the ordinary views, who may be Christians 
at heart, and who at present are a very small minority of the 
community. But should such a doctrine become prevalent, 
there is reason to apprehend disastrous results to morals and re- 
ligion, for practically and negatively it would operate as modified 
Universalism. Sinners, delivered from fear of an eternal hell, 
and having nothing but annihilation to dread, would easily 
consent to forego a pious heaven hereafter to secure unlimited 
indulgence in sin on earth. Men ought not so to act, nor should 
they be influenced by fear alone in avvuiding sin; but the course 
indicated would be natural; sin always tends in that direction, 
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and therefore the doctrine of annihilation is morally weak and 
of evil tendency.* 

(3.) Once more, if we expand our thoughts and embrace a con- 
ception of God’s moral universe in its future history, if we realize 
that it is now probably in its infancy, and will receive eventually 
a development far beyond our anticipations in the creation, train- 
ing, and confirmation in holiness of new races of beings ; and if 
we ponder the hints in Scripture which authorize us to believe 
that God will use the facts of human history as means of impress- 
ing younger races, we shall see that the moral power of the anni- 
hilation scheme will be unspeakably less in these wide relations 
than that of the orthodox. An eternal hell will be an eternal 
warning against sin, always visible and accessible, and of un- 
told power in counteracting temptation to sin. Who can af- 
firm that it will not be a necessary instrumentality to that end, 
and that God may not have wisely and benevolently appointed 
it for that purpose? And if there shall need to be an appeal 
on that side of mind, who does not perceive that the mere blank 
left by annihilation (which indeed would not be discoverable in 
itself, but would need to be revealed) would have far less power 
of moral impression ? 

Thus viewed, from every side, the annihilation theory is found 
both for immediate and ultimate use, among men and among 
other orders of beings, to be devoid of the necessary moral force. 

The reader has now had opportunity to judge whether Christ 
taught that doctrine. Errors of fact, of philosophy, and of 
biblical interpretation upon which it is based, have been pointed 
out, and were the writer discussing the question without any 
restrictions of space or method, these indications of error could 


* The writer is far from wishing to make appeals to theological prejudice. He 
would not confound annihilationism with Universalism in order to load it with un- 
deserved opprobrium. In their positive affirmations the two theories are widely 
dissimilar; the former allowing the grand doctrines of evangelical religion, and 
even of rigid Calvinism, and giving a testimony, fearful to many minds, against the 
fatal consequence of persisting in sin; and the other being at war in theory and 
influence with the whole scheme of Christianity. We should count it great gain 
if all Universalists became annihilationists. Still, in the negative’ and incidental 
working of the annihilation doctrine, it will operate in common with Universalism, . 
and we have not been pleased with the manifestation of personal and spiritual af- 
finities or sympathies between the advocates of the two views. If annihilationists 
would claim recognition as evangelical Christians, they must treat Universalism as 
fundamental heresy. 
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be greatly multiplied. Enough, however, has been said to 
show the impenitent sinner that he cannot safely comfort him- 
self in his sin with the idea that at the worst he will only sink 
into a state of nothingness, devoid indeed of joy, but equally 
free from pain. He has begun to live under God’s government, 
and he can never pass away from it. He must exist forever, 
and it is for him to say whether that forever shall be filled with 
bliss or woe. 





Art. IlI.—ANOTHER NEW HYMN BOOK. 


The Sabbath Hymn Book : for the Service of Song in the House of 
the Lord. New York: Mason Brothers. Boston: J. E. Tilton 
& Co. 


THE preparation of a new volume of hymns for Christian 
worship is a difficult task. It requires not only an acquaint- 
ance with the religious poetry of the language, and a general 
knowledge of similar preceding publications, but good judg- 
ment, poetic taste, and not a little patience. Attention is to 
be paid not only to the doctrinal teaching of every hymn, but 
to the language in which it is taught. The rejection of dog- 
gerel is as imperative as the insertion of poetic gems, while no 
beauty of diction can excuse false theology. 

We welcome the appearance of every new hymn book. We 
expect it to be better than any of its predecessors. It ought 
to be, inasmuch as the compilers have had the benefit of 
the labors of all who have gone before them. With such 
expectation we took up this volume, the title of which we 
may say, at the outset, did not strike us as exceedingly happy. 
Not to speak of its affected quaintness, it seems to restrict the 
use of the book to public worship in church on Sundays. 
This is by no means the intention of the compilers. They 
tell us, on the contrary, that it is designed “to aid in the more 
private social devotions in the conference room, the family, and 
the closet.” It is certain, moreover, that many of the hymns 
are not at all adapted for congregations of mixed worshipers 
on Sunday. 
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There is another objection to the title of this collection of 
hymns. It is calculated, to mislead the public. It seems to 
imply that sectarianism has been kept out of sight. It is not 
a book for the service of any one religious denomination. It is 
The Sabbath Hymn Book, implying that, in the judgment of the 
compilers, those who cannot use it are not evangelical Chris- 
tians. Surely they ought to know that it is too late in the 
world’s history to base the title of a volume of sacred poetry 
upon the arrogant assumption that Calvinism and Christianity 
are synonymous. The revelations of the last census, by which 
it appears that not one half of the professing Christians of the 
United States have any sympathy for the specialities of Calvin- 
ism, ought to have suggested the propriety of giving their book 
a more modestly-distinctive title, or of omitting many of the 
hymns that have found a place in it. We transcribe a few 
specimens of its theological teaching: 

I cast my burdens on the Lord, 
The Lord sustains them all ; 
My courage rests upon his word 
That saints shall never fall—H. 199, v. 5. 
Before his throne a volume lies, 
With all the fates of men; 
With every angel’s form and size 
Drawn by th’ eternal pen.—H. 235, v. 3. 
May not the Sovereign Lord on high 
Dispense his favors as he will; 
Choose some to life while others die, 
And yet be just and gracious still ?—H. 238, v. 1. 
His honor is engaged to save 
The meanest of his sheep ; 
All whom his heavenly Father gave 
His hands securely keep.—H. 882, v. 2. 


Since thy sheep shall never perish,* 
What have I to do with fear ?—H. 980, v. 3. 


*It is due to candor to add that in one of the hymns of this collection (1106) 
a different doctrine seems to be taught: 
He knows the secret line which led 
Those youthful steps astray ; 
He knows that they who holvest are 
Might fall from him away. 


This stanza possibly found its way into the book through carelessness on the 
part of the compilers. If those who are holiest might fall away, and we suppose 
they might, one would think it were better to be numbered among those very 
mean sheep whom “his honor” has engaged to save. 
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Other specimens of a similar character might be quoted, 
which the compilers must have known were not in harmony 
with the creed of the larger portion of Christ’s militant Church. 
The fact is, the book was intended for the use of Calvinists, 
and it would have been honest to have said so on the title- 
page. 

We shall have more to say presently upon the alterations 
and improvements made by our compilers. Just here, on the 
doctrinal teachings of their book, we may notice the manner 
in which they print one of Charles Wesley’s stanzas. It is 
from hymn 133 of the Methodist collection, where it may be 
found as it came from the poet’s pen: 


Is crucified for me and you, 

To bring us rebels back to God: 
Believe, believe the record true, 

Ye all are bought with Jesus’ blood: 
Pardon for all flows from his side: 
My Lord, my Love, is crucified. 


Our compilers thus mend the stanza, and give no intimation 
that it differs at all from the original: 


Was crucified for you and me, 
To bring us rebels back to God; 
Salvation now for us is free, 
His Church is purchased with his blood. 
Pardon and life flow from his side; 
The Lord, my love, is crucified.—H. 502, v. 3. 


On the subject of alterations generally the compilers are 
very explicit—in theory. They tell us that, “in general the 
author’s words should be preferred to others,” and assure us 
that they “have admitted no changes for slight reasons, and 
few without obvious necessity.” Doubtless they believed this 
statement, and made it in good faith. It has been our mis- 
fortune, in examining the book, to stumble on the “few ” that 
seem to have been made without obvious necessity; and if the 
compilers had not told us the contrary, we should have thought 
that they had made some changes for slight reasons. The first 
hymn in the Methodist collection, 


O for a thousand tongues to sing, 
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has been transferred to the Sabbath Hymn Book, (No. 247.) It 
is altered a little in four of the six stanzas. In the third, 
where the poet says of the name of Jesus, 

Tis music in the sinner’s ears, 
our compilers have it, 

Tis music in my ravished ears, 
an alteration, the necessity of which, either theologically or 
poetically, is not to us “ obvious.” 

The 306th of the Methodist collection was also, in part, 

thought worthy of a place. The line, 


And dances his glad heart for joy, 


was, however, too poetical for our compilers. Dancing is 
such a bad thing per se, that they will not allow even the 
heart of him who is from sin set free, to usurp a function which 
prosaically belongs only to the heels. So they say, 


And bounds his gladdened heart with joy. 
That well-known lyric, 
Jesus, lover of my soul, 


finds a place, in whole or in part, in almost every collection. 
Compilers generally insert it without mutilation. The com- 
mittee who prepared the volume before us have made two 
hymns of it, (408, 409.) In reading it, however, it occurred to 
one of them, and the others appear to have agreed with him, 
that there was “an obvious necessity” for an alteration in the 
firet stanza : 
While the nearer waters roll, 

While the tempest still is high. 
Nearer? nearer waters? What can that mean? Verily, the 
compilers didn’t know. Of course they took it for granted 
that nobody else would; so, felicitously, one of them hit upon 
this alteration: 

While the waters near me roll. 


That’s plain, certainly, but as certainly prosy. Our compilers’ 
hymn 604 is a part of Charles Wesley’s beautiful lyric, be- 
ginning, 
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Depth of mercy! Can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me? 


Instead of the poet’s language, (v. 2, 


I have long withstood his grace, 
Long provoked him to his face, 


we are taught in the Sabbath Hymn Book to sing, 


I have scorned the Son of God, 
Trampled on his precious blood, 


which is an alteration not required, as it seems to us, by any 
obvious necessity. The rhyme is spoiled and the rhythm 
mangled. So their hymn 622, which is 865 of the Methodist 
collection, in which the first stanza reads, 
And wilt thou yet be found, 
And may I still draw near? 


Then listen to the plaintive sound 
Of a poor sinner’s prayer, 


our compilers have altered so that it reads: 


Still wilt thou, Lord, be found ? 
And may I still draw near? 
Then listen to the plaintive sound— 
A sinner’s earnest prayer. 
There may have been some plausible pretext for the alteration 
in the last line. “A sinner’s earnest prayer” may be more 
poetical, perhaps, than “A poor sinner’s prayer.” It will suit 
a rich sinner, or a sinner in comfortable circumstances better 
doubtless. But the iteration in the first and second lines, 
“still,” “wilt,” and “still,” does not strike us as an improve- 
ment on the original. 

In a number of instances, as if the compilers had been seek- 
ing to gratify Unitarians, they obliterate the name of Jesus 
and substitute for it God, as in their hymn 634, which, in the 
Methodist collection, reads, 


Jesus, my strength, my hope, 
but which they have altered (or followed an alteration made by 
some one else) to 


O God, my strength, my hope, 
Fovurtu Series, Vou. XIII.—4 
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And in their hymn 644 we read, 
But thou, O God, my wisdom art, 


instead of, as the poet wrote, 
But thou, O Christ, my wisdom art. 


And the lines of the same beautiful hymn, 


Whither, O whither, should I fly 
But to my loving Saviour’s breast! 
are barbarously, we were going to say sacrilegiously, altered to 
Whither, O whither, should I fly 
But to my loving /ather’s breast! 


Perhaps no single doctrine have our compilers labored so 
assiduously to exclude from their book as that of the fullness 
of the atonement made by Christ Jesus. That beautiful lyric, 
beginning 

Light of those whose dreary dwelling, 


has, in the last stanza, this line: 
By thine all-atoning merit, etc., 


Our compilers alter it to 


By thine all-sufficient merit, 


they being willing to admit that the Saviour’s merit is adl- 
sufficient, but not that it is all-atoning. On this point, 
of course, no one would have any right to complain if the 
Sabbath Hymn Book were avowedly and openly what it is 
really and secretly, Calvinistic in its teachings. 

On the score of good taste many of our compilers’ altera- 
tions are objectionable. The first stanza of their hymn 158 
(107 of the Methodist collection) reads: 

Eternal Power! Almighty God! 
Who can approach thy throne! 
Accessless light is thine abode, ete. 


What kind of light that may be of course everybody knows ; 
but the word is composed of harsh syllables, and is, we are 


thankful to know, not English. 
This leads to the remark that our compilers seem to have a 
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great fondness for long words, a peculiarity found in very few 
similar compilations. Indeed, all other hymn-book makers, so 
far as we know, go to the other extreme in their alterations, 
and, as some of them tell us, for the sake of those who sing, 
prefer short words. Here we have, 


This acknowledgment Tll make.—H. 695. 

His praise with melodious accordance.—H. 35. 
Life’s strange vicissitude.—H. 207. 

Come, repossess these longing hearts.—H. 463. 
Remembrances of broken vows.—H. 633. 
Resolutions vainly made.—H, 633. 

Inhabitest the humble mind.—H. 42. 


As to the number and variety of the hymns which make up 
the collection, we have of course all the favorite productions 
of Watts, Mrs. Steele, Cowper, Newton, Doddridge, quite a 
number from the pen of Montgomery, and but a few, com- 
paratively, from the Wesleys. Determined, however, that their 
collection should not be lacking in quantity, the compilers 
have pressed into “the service of song in the house of the 
Lord” a great many stanzas, and not a few entire hymns, that 
are utterly unworthy of the honor. A large number have no 
other merit than that they are new, and have never found a 
place in any former collection. “The Sabbath Hymn Book,” 
the compilers tell us, “ has been enriched by several contributions 
prepared expressly for it by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, of Scot- 
land, and by many of his poems, abridged and accommodated 
to the use of our psalmody, after a full consultation with him 
and with his very kind permission. It has been also enriched 
by several hymns, some of them written immediately for us 
by Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., of Albany, and others translated 
expressly for it by him from the original Latin.” We have a 
word or two to say about these novelties presently. Just now 
we notice the hymns that have been inserted for the very 
opposite reason, namely, that they are “ old ;” and although the 
compilers fear that some of them may be thought “ too quaint 
for modern psalmody,” they nevertheless insert them, and thus 
swell the size of their book. They give us, for instance, no 
less than four very good versions of the one hundredth psalm, 
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including that of Watts’s, for which John Wesley wrote the 
majestic first line : 


Before Jehovah’s awful throne. 


But four versions of the same psalm were not thought enough, 
and so, from the almost forgotten and deservedly neglected 
doggerel of Sternhold & Hopkins, they give us such stanzas 


as these: 


All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with fear, his praise forth tell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice. 


The Lord, ye know, is God indeed ; 
Without our aid he did us make ; 

We are his flock, he doth us feed, 
And for his sheep he doth us take. 


O enter then his gates with praise, 
Approach with joy his courts into; 
Praise, laud, and bless his name always, 

For it is comely so to do. 


Hymn No. 646, entitled Blessedness of Love to God, is a 
translation from the German, “done into English” by one 
who had no knowledge of the niceties of either language. 
Notice in the first stanza with what resolute determination the 


translator “compiles” the rhyme: 


The second and third verses are in a similar strain, and the 
fourth—O yes, do read the fourth ! 


On these lines comment is needless; but a hard question sug- 
gests itself: If when faith has mounted away beyond the 
farthest star, how immensely far off must be those shining 
heights which she fain would climb ? 


Ah, happy hours! whene’er upsprings 
My soul to yon eternal source, 

Whence the glad river downward sings, 
Watering with goodness all my course. 


Nor here alone; hope pierces far 

Through all the shades of earth and time ; 
Faith mounts beyond the farthest star ; 

Yon shining heights she fain would climb. 
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We know not whence our compilers obtained their hymn 
661. It is certain we never saw anything like it elsewhere. 
We copy the first two verses: 

Along my earthly way 
How many clouds are spread! 


Darkness, and scarce one cheerful ray, 
Seems gathering on my head. 


Yet, Father, thou art true; 
O hide not from my view! 
But when I look in prayer above 
Appear in mercy through! 


The rhyme you perceive is perfect, but the sense, the meaning, 
the idea—well, we can’t find it. What kind of mercy that is 
in which the poet entreats his Father to appear when he looks 
in prayer above is beyond our comprehension : 


Appear in mercy through! 


Hymn 83 is a part of Tate & Brady’s version of the ninety- 
fifth psalm. It is perfect doggerel, apparently not objection- 
able to the compilers on that account; but we should have 
thought the invitation to “ fall on our knees” would have been 
erased, or altered, in a collection of hymns intended for that 
denomination which prefer to stand erect in prayer. Possibly 
they overlooked the stanza: 


O let us to thy courts repair, 
And bow with adoration there! 
Down on our knees, devoutly, all 
Before the Lord our maker fall. 


To our ear (perhaps we may be fastidious) there is something 
offensive, almost like blasphemy, in the pertness of the manu- 
factured rhyme in hymn 243: 


To thee all angels ery aloud, 
Through heaven’s extended coasts, 
Hail, holy, holy, holy Lord 
Of glory and of—Aosts. 


Something like irreverence too, it seems to us, is found in 
the first stanza of hymn 156. Perhaps it may be owing to 
unfamiliarity with the use of the word as applied to the 
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Supreme Being; but that, so far as we are concerned, does not 
alter the fact. We submit it to the reader: 
Jehovah reigns; let all the earth 
In his just government rejoice ; 
Let all the isles, with sacred mirth, 
In his applause unite their voice. 


A stanza from one of Dr. Watts’s hymns, omitted by other 
compilers for the sake of their own reputation, as well as out 
of regard to that of the poet, has been dragged from the 
oblivion to which it had been consigned, and spread out in 
hymn 179: 

Praise to the God whose strong decrees 

Sway the creation as he please / 


The good doctor very seldom fell into bad grammar, and it 
was unkind to restereotype this unfortunate line. 

There is another stanza by the same poet, which, although 
grammatically not so bad as the one just quoted, adds no 
beauty to the collection, does no credit to the author, and, if 
we may be pardoned for expressing the opinion, does no honor 
to the Supreme Being: 

To thee ten thousand thanks we bring, 
Great Advocate on high ; 

And glory to th’ eternal king, 
Who lays his anger by. 


In the stanza just quoted, as the reader will observe, the poet 
has carefully attended to the rhyme, which is faultless, how- 
ever ungrammatical the language or unscriptural the senti- 
ment. But Watts perpetrated occasionally (even Homer, it is 
said, sometimes nods) the most bungling rhymes. Most com- 
pilers pass them by, but the ambitious brethren who prepared 
“The Sabbath Hymn Book” uncover to the world’s gaze the 
old man’s nakedness, and affix his name to such trash as this: 
From the provisions of thy house 
We shall be fed with sweet repast ; 
There mercy, like a river, flows 
And brings salvation to our taste.—H. 157. 


The incongruity of the imagery, “fed with sweet repast from a 
river which drings salvation to our taste,” is not in the usual 
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style of this admirable lyric poet; and, of the myriad of 
stanzas which he wrote, it would not be easy to find another 
so faulty in every respect. But here is one nearly as bad; 
Israel, rejoice, and rest secure; 
Thy keeper is the Lord; 
Hig wakeful eyes employ his power 
For thine eternal guard.—H. 232. 


There is an unhappy equivoke in the first line of the hymn 
numbered 810: 


Up to the hills where angels Jie. 


It is at least doubtful whether angels “lie” on the hills up 
there, even in the sense in which the poet intended to be 
understood. 

Now we protest against the perpetuation of such blots as 
these: first, because the stanzas in which they are found do 
not deserve a place in any collection of sacred poetry. The 
“maimed” and the “halt” were not allowed in sacrifice even 
under the old dispensation. And secondly, we are jealous of 
the fame of “the good and great Dr. Watts,” as John Wesley 
valls him. A very few such verses as these, paraded in a 
hymn book with the writer’s name, are enough to ruin the 
reputation of any man; and that of Watts, who wrote so much 
that is as near perfection as we may hope for in the Church 
militant, ought not to be jeoparded by the unwise ambition 
of men whose aim is to make a big hymn book. 

There is one other piece of rhyme attributed to the doctor 
which we do not remember to have met with in any previous 
collection of hymns. By a perusal of one or two stanzas the 
reader will have no difficulty in assigning a reason for their 
omission by former hymn-book makers, We quote from hymn 
629, verses 2, 3, 5: 

When my forgetful sow renews 
The savor of thy grace, 

My heart presumes I cannot lose 
The relish all my days. 


But ere one fleeting hour is past, 
The flattering world employ 

Some sensual bait to seize my taste, 
And to pollute my joy. 
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Make haste, my days,* to reach the goal, 
And bring my heart to rest 
On the dear center of my soul, 
My God, my Saviour’s breast! 
3ut it is time to turn our attention for a few moments to 

the novelties of this collection, “the contributions prepared 
expressly for it,” by which, as we are assured, “it has been 
enriched.” And first, by all means, let us pay our respects to 
the Rev. Horatius Bonar, of Scotland. He is the Magnus 
Apollo of the Sabbath Hymn Book in the way of novelty. 
He “ prepared ”—that is the word—he “ prepared ” many con- 
tributions expressly for it. In general terms let us say, then, 
that the Rev. Horatius is no poet; and yet some of his verses 
are very well expressed, and, in most of them, the jingle of the 
rhyme is well sustained; but in not a solitary stanza “ pre- 
pared” by him is there a scintillation of genuine poetry. We 
may take at random a few specimens. Hymn 469 is one of 
Mr. Bonar’s “preparations.” It is entitled, “ Praise to the 
Trinity,” and thus plunges tm medias res: 

Praises to him who duit the hills; 

Praises to him the streams who fills ; 

Praises to him who digits each star 

That sparkles in the blue afar. 

Praises to him who wakes the morn, 

And bids it glow with beams new born ; 


Who draws the shadows of the night 
Like curtains o’er our wearied sight. 


And thus he dawdles on through seven stanzas, each beginning 
with “praises to Atm,” the pronoun uniformly spelt with a 
small h, and each inducing the reader to wish from his heart 
that the whole of it had remained “in the blue afar,” and had 
never reached this western world. 

Hymn 717 is also one of Mr. Bonar’s. It is entitled, 
quaintly enough, “ Mine—Thine,” and is chiefly remarkable 
as an ingenious play upon those two pronouns. It indicates 
the wonderful facility with which hymns may be “ prepared ” 
in Scotland for the American market. We copy the second 
and third stanzas: 


* Watts has it, ‘‘ Make haste, my soul, to reach the goal.”” The emendation is 
by our compilers, one of those, we presume, that was deemed absolutely necessary. 
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The evil of my former state 
Was mine and only mine ; 
The good in which I now rejoice 
Is thine and only thine. 


The darkness of my former state, 
The bondage—all was mine ; 
The light of life in which I walk, 

The liberty—is thine. 


But Mr. Bonar does not confine himself to the pronouns. The 
interjections are made to do service, as in hymn 623: 


O these eyes, how dark and blind! 
O this foolish, earthly mind! 

O this froward, selfish will, 
Which refuses to be still! 

O, these ever-roaming eyes, 
Upward that refuse to rise! 

O these wayward feet of mine, 
Found in every path but thine! 


O this stubborn, prayerless knee, ete. 


The reader will understand that we are responsible for the 
italics in these quotations, but the punctuation, the marks of 
admiration, are Mr. Bonar’s. 

Hymn 315 is, without exception, the most remarkable speci- 
men of “preparation” that ever found, so far as we know, its 
way into a hymn book; it is entitled “ Zhe Name of Names,” 
and we allow ourselves to distigure these pages with but one, 
the first, stanza: 

Father, thy Son hath died 
The sinner’s death of woe; 
Stooping in love from heaven to earth 
Our curse to undergo— 
Our curse to undergo 
Upon the hateful tree: 
Give glory to thy Son, O Lord! 
Put honor on that Name of names 
By blessing me! 


In hymn 747 Mr. Bonar assumes a loftier tone, and gives us 
a specimen of what the critics call the figure of vision. Thus 
he commences : 
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I see the crowd in Pilate’s hall, 
I mark their wrathful mien; 
Their shouts of * crucify” appall, 
With blasphemy between. 


And of that shouting multitude 
I feel that I am one ; 

And in that din of voices rude 
I recognize my own. 


There are men, we are told, to whom nothing is so agreeable 
as the sound of their own voices. Mr. Bonar does not tell us 
whether he felt glad to recognize his own voice when, in 
Scotia, he had that wonderful vision of what was done so 
many ages ago in Judea—“ with blasphemy between.” The 
presumption is that he rather enjoyed it upon the whole, and 
that he kept on shouting after he recognized his own voice. 
We formerly thought that Pat’s description of a certain tele- 
scope that brought people a mile off so near that you might 
hear their conversation was a—bull. Mr. Bonar beats that 
entirely. He hears his own voice in the chorus of a rabble of 
Jews, not only thousands of miles distant, but hundreds of 
years ago. 

Occasionally Mr. Bonar prepares a hymn of very peculiar 
meter. His grateful patrons astonish cisatlantic worshipers 
by inserting in the Sabbath Hymn Book for the service of song 
in the house of the Lord stanzas like this, found in hymn 384: 





Hallelujah, hallelujah! 
Closed are the gates below, 
Heaven’s halls are open now. 
Let us praise, and shout 


Hallelujah ! 


If there ever appeared in print a more wretched piece of 
doggerel than this we have not seen it. The lines ending with 
the words “ below,” “ now,” and “shout,” are intended to be a 
triplet of rhyme. Mr. Bonar might have come nearer if he 
had taken words out of a dictionary blindfolded ; he certainly 
could not have done much worse. 

We saw an intimation in a cotemporary Journal, that our 
compilers had probably been “taken in and done for” by Mr. 
Bonar. Having engaged him to make “preparations” for 
their hymn book, they felt bound to insert what he sent them, 
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more especially as he made no charge for his “ preparations.” 
This is plausible, and evinces a tenderness of feeling on their 
part. Between the two horns of a dilemma, giving offense to 
the canny Scot and disfiguring a hymn-book by the insertion 
of forty or fifty such “ preparations,” we should for our parts 
have chosen differently. 

But there are other “ novelties” in the Sabbath Hymn Book, 
some of them by authors whose names are modestly withheld, 
and for a knowledge of which the public will not, in all prob- 
ability, evince any distressing anxiety. Hymn 63, entitled 
“Bless us to-night,” is of this class. We quote stanza No. 2: 

Jesus, Immanuel, 

Come in thy love to dwell 
In hearts contrite: 

For many sins we grieve, 

But we thy grace receive, 

And in thy word believe ; 
Bless us to-night. 


Pretty good that, isn’t it? A parody, you perceive, on “God 
save the king.” To be sure, there is no such word as con-trite’; 
but then, barring that, the rhyme is good, which is something. 
Of hymn 150, which is another anonymous novelty, we cannot 
say as much. It commences thus: 
Amid the splendors of thy state, 
O God! thy love appears, 
Soft as the radiance of the moon 
Among a thousand stars. 


We will not allow ourselves to criticise that stanza. It is too 
ridiculously soft. But here is a hymn (222) in which, evidently 
for the sake of the rhyme, we have a totally false idea of a 
beautiful sentiment of the Saviour’s: 
Behold the birds that wing the air, 
Nor sow nor reap the grain; 
Yet God, with all a father’s care, 
Relieves when they complain. 


Indeed! Such is very far from the teaching of the Saviour. 
Our heavenly Father does not wait until they complain. The 
poet of course knew that well enough, but 


“Rhymes 
Are more imperative than kings sometimes.” 
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There is a poet, as yet unknown to fame, who, judging from 
internal evidence only, we take to be the author of several of 
the hymns in this collection. His name is not given. His 
distinguishing peculiarity is an utter disregard of the tenses. 
Past and present seem strangely jumbled in his verses, but 
then his rhymes are, for the most part, faultless. Hymn 279 
begins thus: 
O, where is he that trod the sea? 
O, where is he that spake 7 
And lepers from their pains are free, 
And slaves their fetters break. 


The second stanza is like unto the first: 
O, where is he that trod the sea? 
O, where is he that spake ? 
And demons from their victims flee, 
The dead from slumber wake. 


Hymn 957 is entitled “ The precious Son of Zion,” of whom 
we are told many precious things ; among others, in the second 
stanza ; 

God did love them in his Son 
Long before the world begun. 


Hymn 529 is from the same source, or from some other 
poetaster equally ignorant, or equally regardless of his tenses : 
Come to the ark, ere yet the flood 
Your lingering steps oppose ; 
Come, for the door which open stood 
Is now about to close. 


What may be the state of that door just now? The penulti- 
mate line seems to imply, to say, indeed, that it did stand 
(stood) open once; but it must be standing open yet if the last 
line be true, that it 

Is now about to close. 


Hymn 661 we attribute to the same souree. We judge, 
however, only from the strange jumbling of the tenses. In 
verse 3 it is done without even the excuse of its being neces- 
sary for the rhyme’s sake: 

My pathway is not hid; 
Thou knowest all my need ; 
And I would do as Israel did, 
Follow where thou wilt lead. 
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That is certainly very prosaic, and the whole hymn is in the 
same style. The fourth stanza was evidently concocted with 
violent effort : 
Lead me, and then my feet 
Shall never, never stray ; 
But safely I shall reach the seat 
Of happiness and diy. 


Hymn 233 is another “novelty.” The author’s name is not 


given. It is under the general head, “Sovereign Decrees of 
God.” Thus readeth the first stanza: 
Ere earth’s foundations yet were laid, 
Or heaven’s fair roof were (!) spread abroad ; 
Ere man a living soul was made, 
Love stirred within the heart of God. 


That will do. We need copy no more of it, and comment is 
unnecessary. 

Another candidate for hymnological honors is permitted to 
have his own way, and to torture the English language at his 
pleasure in hymn 791. There is certainly a difference between 
being blesséd and being merely blest, but we never before saw 
it brought out so clearly. Thus the hymn commences: 


Blesséd be God! forever blest, 
And glorious be his name! 

His Son he gave our souls to save 
From everlasting shame. 


In the next verse the author indulges in a propensity to iterate 
which sounds rather flippant : 


Th’ eternal Zife his life laid down— 
Such was his wondrous plan— 

And Christ, the Son of God, was made 
A curse for curséd man! 


But the concluding stanza caps the climax of iterations: 


Bless, then, Jehovah’s blesséd name, 
And bless our blesséd King! 

And songs of glad de-liv-er-ance 
Forever, ever sing! 


Readers of sacred poetry are frequently annoyed by the use 
of feeble expletives. “Do” and “did” are often dragged in 
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to eke out the requisite number of feet. Every good poet 
avoids them so far as he can, and almost every reader regards 
them as blemishes. One of the authors of the “novelties ” of 
the Sabbath Hymn Book appears to think them beauties. In 
this respect the following stanza, from hymn 792, has never 
been exceeded : 
This fleshly robe the Lord did wear; 
This watch the Lord did keep; 
These burdens sore the Lord did bear; 
These tears the Lord did weep. 


A few of the hymns have been materially altered by the 
compilers. These, for the gratification of the reader, are 
marked in the index with a dagger. Here is one thus desig- 
nated. It is No. 1140, and is entitled: “ Zhey are no more 
twain, but one flesh :” 

We join to pray, with wishes kind, 
A blessing, Lord, from thee, 


On those who now the bands have twined 
Which ne’er may broken be. 


To pray a blessing is not grammatical, but well meant; and to 
twine bands is scarcely English, but sentimental. The whole 
hymn is in the same strain. Never having met with it as it 
came from the author, whose name we are told is Gaskell, we 
are not prepared to estimate the value of the emendations it 
has undergone. 

But leaving these specimens of doggerel, which never de- 
served place in a manual intended for the “service of song in 
the house of the Lord,” we notice another peculiarity of our 
compilers. It is that of printing the same hymn twice, and 
giving it in each case a separate number. Thus Cowper’s 
hymn, 

There is a fountain filled with blood, 


is first given as written by the author, and then as improved 
by omissions and alterations. Then we have the hymn, 


Guide me, O thou great Jehovah! 


in its original form as No, 1221. No. 1222 is said to be 
“another form of the preceding hymn,” which it certainly is 
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but a form Indicrously worse, as witness the cockneyism of the 
rhythm in the second stanza: 
Feed us with the heavenly manna ; 
Fainting, may we feel thy might; 
Go before us as our banner, ete. 


Mrs. Barbauld’s beautiful hymn, 
How blest the righteous when he dies, 


which is here numbered 1192, is also duplicated. No. 1193 is 
called “another form of the preceding hymn.” The original 
has five stanzas, the improvement but three. Of the former 
the first stanza is: 
How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 


How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 


The “ other form” reads: 


Sweet is the scene when Christians die ; 
When holy souls retire to rest, 
How mildly beams the closing eye! 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 
In our judgment the “improvement” is infinitely inferior to 
the original. Mrs. Barbauld is scriptural in her first line: 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” How tame, flat, 
and false indeed is the emendation which tells us that the scene 
when Christians die is—sweet. And what a falling off is there 
in the next line: 


When holy souls retire to rest, 
instead of the nervous and poetic strain: 
When sinks a weary soul to rest. 
The two remaining lines are unaltered, save that while the poet 
allows two eyes to one righteous person, “the improvement” 
has but one eye for all dead Christians. 
So, again, hymn 1253 is that well-known lyric of Doddridge’s : 
Lord of the Sabbath hear our vows; 


and 1254 is the same thing in what the compilers call an 
“abridged form ;” that is to say, there are five stanzas in the 
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former and only four in the latter. This same sort of redupli- 
cation might have been indulged in, so far as we see, with 
almost every other hymn in the book; and the reason why it 
was not, in many other cases, is as hard to find as any satis- 
factory answer to the question why it was done in the instances 
referred to. 

There is ample internal evidence that the compilers had 
the standard Methodist Hymn Book before them when they 
prepared this volume. They have copied therefrom stanzas 
and entire hymns, but they seem carefully to have avoided 
all public recognition of its existence, and specially to have 
ignored its authority in assigning the names of the poets 
whose hymns they appropriate. Thus, with the most consum- 
mate coolness, their readers are assured that, with all their 
painstaking, they are unable to tell who wrote their hymn 426, 
beginning 


Light of those whose dreary dwelling. 


It was written by Charles Wesley, and is No. 367 of the Meth- 
odist collection. If our word may not be taken for this state- 
ment, we refer the gentlemen and all others interested in the 
subject to a collection of hymns published originally by John 
Wesley, and still in use among the Wesleyans in England and 
in Canada. In that collection it is No. 606, and contains two 
additional verses. 
We had thought that the authorship of that favorite lyric, 


Blow ye the trumpet, blow, 


was definitely settled, and so indeed it was; every man capa- 
ble of compiling a selection of hymns knows that it was 
written by Charles Wesley. We place on record here, once 
more, the incontrovertible fact that it first appeared in a small 
volume published by him in 1755, and that although Mr. Top 
lady inserted it, with alterations, in his collection published 
many years afterward, yet it is most unquestionably the off- 
spring of Charles Wesley’s muse. 
Hymn 694, 
Jesus! thy boundless love to me, 


is also one of those the authorship of which is unknown to our 
compilers. It is No. 833 of our collection, and is found with 
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six additional stanzas in the Wesleyan collection, No. 373. It 
is a translation from the German. 

Hymn 917 in this collection has cost us some trouble. It is 
another of those for which the compilers were unable to find a 
responsible author, a waif upon the sea of poesy. It begins, 

Now, O my God, thou hast my soul; 

No longer mine but thine I am. 
These lines had a familiar sound, but we hunted in vain among 
the first lines in the index of the Methodist Hymn Book. At 
length, however, the mystery was solved. It is the second 
stanza (the first being omitted) of our hymn 533: 
O God, what off’ring shall I give 

To thee, the Lord of earth and skies ? 
It is one of John Wesley’s translations from the German. Of 
this our compilers may be assured, although the last line has 
been altered either by themselves or by those from whom they 
copied. Wesley has it, 

And my sole business be thy praise. 
The new Hymn Book reads, 


And all my pleasure be thy praise. 
Hymns 1078 and 1079 of the Methodist collection, beginning 
Hark! a voice divides the sky; 
Happy are the faithful dead, 
make, together, one of the most striking poems on the sub- 
ject of a Christian’s death to be found in the English language. 
The gentlemen who compiled the Sabbath Hymn Book select 
from the poem five stanzas, some of which they alter a 
little, being undér the absolute necessity of so doing, and 
then print it as their No. 1264; but they do not know— 
of course as honest men they have taken all reasonable pains 
to discover—but they do not know who may have been its 
author. It is rather a curious circumstance, and not creditable, 
that they were unable to ascertain who wrote those striking 
lines which, once heard, are never forgotten: 
When from flesh the spirit freed 
Hastens homeward to return, 
Mortals ery, “A man is dead ;” 
Angels sing, “A child is born.” 
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One of the alterations made by our compilers is in their second 
stanza. The author wrote, 
Justified through faith alone, 
Here they know their sins forgiven. 
A dangerous sentiment that, in the judgment of our com- 
pilers, and the hymn having been written by some unknown 
wight, they had no hesitancy in altering it thus: 


Ready for their glorious crown, 
Sorrows past and sins forgiven. 


We can guess at a reason for the alteration of the latter line; 
the former seems to have been mangled for the mere fun of 
the thing. 

There is a hymn, entitled “ The wondrous name,” (No. 473,) 
which sounds very much like an old acquaintance. The manu- 
facturer’s name is modestly withheld. As it contains but three 
stanzas we copy it entire: 

Great One in Three, great Three in One! 
Thy wondrous name we sound abroad ; 
Prostrate we fall before thy throne, 
O holy, holy, holy Lord! 
Thee, holy Father, we confess ; 
Thee, holy Saviour, we adore; 
And thee, O Holy Ghost, we bless, 
And praise and worship evermore. 
Thou art by heaven and earth adored; 
Thy universe is full of thee, 
O holy, holy, holy Lord, 
Great Three in One, great One in Three! 

In the Methodist collection we have from the pen of Charles 
Wesley a hymn (No. 101) entitled “Zhe Trinity.” We copy 
that also, that the reader may have before him a specimen of 
literary larceny that would be amusing if it were not contempt- 
ible. The hymn above quoted is in the long meter; Wesley’s 
is common meter. Here it is: 

Hail! holy, holy, holy Lord, 
Whom one in three we know; 
By all thy heavenly host adored, 
dy all thy Church below. 
One undivided Trinity 
With triumph we proclaim ; 
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The universe is full of thee, 
And speaks thy glorious Name. 

Thee, holy Father, we confess ; 
Thee, holy Son, adore; 

And thee, the Holy Ghost, we bless, 
And worship evermore. 


Hail! holy, holy, holy Lord, 
Our heavenly song shall be; 

Supreme, essential One, adored 
In co-eternal Three! 


Sut the most remarkable instance of assumed ignorance, for 
which we find it difticult to account and to retain respect 
for these compilers, has reference to their hymn No, 1289. 
They not only do not know who wrote it, but in their 
introduction they specially refer to it as one of the “hymns 
which we have not scen in any American manual for worship.” 
The hymn was written by Charles Wesley. In the old Meth- 
odist collection it contained six stanzas, as it does now in the 
Wesleyan Hymn Book. When our new * manual for worship” 
was prepared in 1849 one half of the hymn was rejected, and 
three stanzas, the third, fourth, and sixth, were retained as 
hymn 386, That the gentleman who inserted these stanzas in 
the Sabbath Hymn Book knew where they came from is to us 
most manifest; that he had the Methodist Hymn Book before 
him and copied the lines therefrom is equally clear. The 
reader shall judge for himself. We print the two in parallel 
columns : 


METHODIST HYMN BOOK. SABBATH HYMN BOOK. 
386 L.M. 1289 L. M. 
Deprecating eternal death. Trembling in fear of hell. 
1. Father, if I may call thee so, 1, Father !—if I may call thee so,— 
Regard my fearful heart’s desire: I tremble with my one desire: 
Remove this load of guilty woe, Lift up this heavy load of woe, 
Nor let me in my sins expire. Nor let me in my sins expire. 
2. I tremble, lest the wrath divine, 2. I tremble lest the wrath divine 
Which bruises now my wretched soul, Which bruises now my sinful soul, 
Should bruise this wretched soul of mine, Should bruise and break this soul of mine, 
Long as eternal ages roll. Long as eternal ages roll. 
8. I deprecate that death alone,— 8. Thy wrath I fear, thy wrath alone, 
That endless banishment from thee; This endless exile, Lord, from thee! 
O save, and give me to thy Son, O save! O give me to thy Son, 


Who suffer’d, wept, and bled for me. 





Who trembled, wept, and bled for me! 
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If the reader will carefully compare these two versions, and 
bear in mind that the one was printed precisely as here given 
nearly ten years before the other, and that the verses were then 
credited to Charles Wesley, as they continue to be in more than 
a million hymn books se rattered through all parts of the land 
he will share our astonishment at the statement put forth in 
the Sabbath Hymn Book. 

The hymns in this collection are arranged in two grand di- 
visions, and these divisions are subdivided into fifteen different 
“books.” Each book has several parts—book third has as 
many as sixteen—and the parts are again subdivided into sec- 
tions ranging in number from two to seventeen, while some of 
the sections are again subdivided and distinguished by letters 
of the alphabet. Many of the divisions contain but a single 
hymn, and many of the hymns would have found a place quite 
as appropriate in any one of half a dozen other divisions. As 
a specimen of the minuteness of this arrangement we may refer 
to book viii. It is entitled, “ Hymns pertaining to the Chris- 
tian Virtues.” It has thirteen different “parts.” Part iii is 
entitled, “ Feelings of a Christian toward Christ.” This part 
has nine different “sections.” Section fifth is called “ Trust 
in Christ,” and is thus subdivided: 

a. Prayers expressive of general trust in Christ. 

b. Prayers expressive of trust amid sorrow. 

Prayers expressive of trust amid temptation. 

d. Prayers expressive of trust amid sorrow and temptation. 

e. Prayers expressive of trust amid weakness. 

J. Calls to trust in Christ. 

This classification took a great deal of time, doubtless, in its 
preparation. Possibly it may be of some use to those who 
search for hymns on any given subject. It is, at any rate, 
evidence of painstaking on the part of the compilers; and, 
after being obliged to find so much fault with the contents of 
their book, it is a source of some little gratification that we 
can at least commend their industry in this part of their 
labors; and that we are enabled to add, also, that in no other 
hymn book have we met with so complete an “ alphabetical 
index of subjects,” or so full an index of the passages of Scrip- 
ture which are illustrated. 














The Prayer of Habakkuk. 


Art. IV.—THE PRAYER OF HABAKKUK. 
(CHAP. IIL.) 


Tuts passage of Scripture has usually been regarded as one 
of the most difficult of interpretation, not on account of pro- 
phetical obscurity, but by reason of its abrupt transition and 
imaginative fire. At the same time its highly evangelical tone 
and aptness to many themes of Christian discourse have made 
it the frequent subject of formal exegetical essays and pulpit 
exposition. On both these accounts we have selected it as 
specially worthy a more copious and critical elucidation than 
is to be found in the commentaries usually accessible, and we 
hope to be able to set it in a somewhat clearer light even than 
those who have heretofore expressly treated it. 

Of the personal history of the prophet Habakkuk very little 
is known. From a comparison of chap. i, 6, with chap. ii, 38, 
of his own prophecy, it appears that he lived and wrote not 
long before the Babylonian invasion of Judea, therefore about 
B.C. 608, near the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim. The 
Jewish state at this time was tottering to its fall under the 
long accumulation of public and private guilt, and the prophet 
vividly describes the impending overthrow by the Chaldeans as 
the divine retribution. He then (chap. ii) predicts the humil- 
iation in turn of the cruel and impious instrument of their 
chastisement, at a date distant in comparison with the inflic- 
tions upon Judah; and in the concluding chapter celebrates 
Jehovah’s ancient interferences in his people’s behalf, and im- 
plores a similar intervention for them in view of their desola- 
tion, now depicted as already complete. His style is highly 
vigorous and poetical throughout, and has been greatly extolled, 
especially by Eichhorn, (Zinleitung ins Alte Testament, Reut- 
lingen, 1790, iii, 292 sq.) Lowth (De Sacra Poési Hebrworum, 
Oxon., 1763, p. 282) pronounces the last chapter “oda qui 
inter absolutissimas in eo genere merito numerari potest.” 
Besides the numerous introductions, commentaries, and general 
works on the entire prophecy, the following are the principal 
special treatises on this chapter in particular: C. H. Bahrdt, 
De equitatione Dei in mari [ad ver. 15,] (Lips., 1749, 4to. ;) 
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J. M. Feder, Canticum prophete Habacue, (Wirceb., 1774, 4to. 5) 


G. Perschke, Comment. in Cup. tid Tabacue, (Frankf., 1777, 
4to.;) J. C. Busing, De fulgoribus ¢ manu Dei, [ad ver. 3, 4,] 
(Brem., 1778, 4to.:) W. A. Sehréder, Canticum Ilabacuci, 

g., 1781, 4to.;) C. F. Schnurrer, Carmen Habacuct, 
(Tubing., 1786, 4to.;) G. A. Ruperti, Obss. in Labacuct cap. 
iit, (in his Symbol ad interpretat., etc., Gott., 1792, fase. ii ;) 
Morner, //ymnus Habacuci, (Upsal, 1794, 4to. ;) LLabakuk’s lyr. 
Gesang, (Lpsg., 1796, 4to.;) C. G. Anton, Capitis ct Habae. 
Ve /’810, CLC... (Goerlic., 1810, 4to. :) Fl ee Nachtigal, Ueh Ha- 
bakuk «ii, 38-15, (in Henke’s Magaz., iv, 180-190;) G. C. 
Steiger, D. 3te Hap. Habak., (in Schwarz’s Jahrbiich, 1824, 
Nachr., p. 136 sq.;) G. Stickel, Znterpretat. cap. iii, Habacuct, 
(Neost., 1827, 8vo.;) J. V. Reissmann, De Cantico Habacuci, 
(Herbipol., 1831, Svo. ;) Simon de Muis, Selecta Cantica V. T., 
(in his Opera.) In the preparation of the present essay, the 
following hermeneutical works have been chiefly consulted : 
M. Poli, Synopsis Criticorum, (Francot. ad M., 1694;) E. F. 
©. Rosenmiiller, Seholia in Vet. Test., (Lips., 1814;) F. J. V. 
D. Maurer, Commentarius in Vet. Test., (Lips., 1836 ;) F. De- 
litzsch, Aveg. Handb. 2. a. Propheten, (Leipz., 1848 ;) E. Hen- 
derson, Zhe Minor Prophets, (Lond, 1845;) F. Hitzig, Die 
Kleinen Propheten erhlart, (Leipz. 1852.) 


(Groning 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
A Prayer, by Chabakkik, the Prophet. On hymns. 
I. 


O Jehovah, I have heard thy report,— 
I feared. O Jehovah, 
Thy work—in the midst of the years revive thou it ; 
In the midst of the years mayest thou make known, 
In ire mayest thou remember to pity! 
God trom Teyman would come, 
Even the Holy One from Mount Paran. 
( Pause.) 
Il. 
His glory covered over the heavens, 
And the earth was full of his praise. 
Then a glitter like light there would be, 
Rays from his hand were his; 
But he made a hiding of his power. 
Before him would go Pestilence, 
And there would issue Fever at his feet. 
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Il. 


He stood, and shook the earth; 

He looked, and made the nations tremble: 
Then broke asunder the perpetual mountains, 
Bowed the ancient hills.— 

The ancient paths are his. 


IV. 


Under trouble I saw the tents of Cushan, 

Would flutter the curtains of the land of Midy4n. 
With rivers was Jehovah enraged ; 
With the rivers was thy anger, 
With the sea was thy fury? 


V. 


For thou wouldst ride upon thy horses, 
Thy chariots of deliverance. 
Quite bared would be thy bow: 
As oaths are the rods of thy word. 
(Pause.) 
VI. 
With rivers thou wouldst cleave the land; 
The mountains saw thee,—They would writhe: 
A storm of waters passed ; 
The deep gave forth its voice, 
Aloft its hands it raised. 
Sun, Moon stood in its dwelling, 
At the light of thy arrows that would flit, 
At the lightning-glitter of thy lance. 


VII. 


With indignation wouldst thou march through the land, 


With anger wouldst thou trample the nations: 


Thou wentest forth for the deliverance of thy people, 


For delivering thy anointed: 


Thou crushedst the head from the house of the wicked, 


Laying bare the foundation to the very neck. 


( Pause.) 
VIII. 


Thou piercedst with his own spears the head of his leaders, 


That would rush on to disperse me; 


Their exultation is but to devour the humble in secret: 


Thou didst tread through the sea with thy horses, 
The boiling up of many waters. 
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I heard, And my inwards trembled, 
At the sound my lips quivered ; 
Decay would come into my bones, 
And in my lower parts would I tremble: 


it 
} IX. 
: 
t 
’ 


: : That I might be quiet at the day of distress, 
e At the coming up by the people that should invade us. 
; i 4 5 . 
tie x 
i ¥ For the fig-tree shall not blossom, 


is And there shall be no produce in the vines; 
; The yield of the olive has failed, 
i And fields have not yielded food ; 


ae The flock is cut off from the fold, 
; i And there is no herd in the stalls. 
ae 
; XI. 
i 
4. . ut I—in Jehovah will I triumph, 
hes I will rejoice in the God of my deliverance: 


Jehovah the Lord is my might; 
And he has made my feet like the hinds’, 


ay Even upon my heights will he cause me to tread. 

3 (For the Precentor. With my stringed instruments.) 

4 COMMENTARY. 

Lah ; er ° ° e,° 

ax The ins riphion (verse 1) entitles this composition a 
: 


: nA 
‘ * prayer, mdpn, because it has in general an intercessory or 
i deprecatory sooo in view of the impending calamities, which 


Hebrew lyrical poetry in their highest form. As such, it con- 
tains even the technical directions to the Levitical orchestra; 
an evidence, it may be observed, of the authenticity of these 
artistic notanda, in opposition to the views of those who 
attribute them altogether to the performers of later date. One 
i 
: 
: 


. it nevertheless describes as actually present, at least to the 
prophet’s mind. The word, however, will bear the sense of 
t sacred “song,” and is applied in Psalm Ixxii, 20, to the pre- 
ex ceding musical compositions of David. The ode of Habakkuk 
Pa is in fact a true Psalm, partaking of all the characteristics of 
# 

i 

} 


of these terms is the mza, shigyonoth, the singular pox of 
which occurs in Psalm vii, 1, and is referred by Gesenius to an 


' obsolete root m32, ascertained from its use in the cognate dia- 
‘2 ss 
hes lects to signify in Piel, to “magnify” with praises. Others, 
4 
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seeking a more definite import, derive it from another frequent 
root of the same form, meaning to “ wander” or “ reel,” thus 
deducing the sense of an “erratic,” or rambling composition, 
q. d., (so Delitzsch,) a dithyramb. Others again, deeming this 
interpretation little more to the point, have recourse to a sim- 
ilar Arabic root, signifying to “ be sad,” and hence understand 
this to be designated as an elegiae or penitential ode ; but this 
is little appropriate to the contents of either of be two poems 
to which it is applied. The particle $y, “ upon,” which is here 
pretixed, would most naturally point to some musical instru- 
ment as being denoted by the term; but, as this application is 
otherwise unsupported, it seems best on the whole to under- 
stand the two words to contain a general intimation of the 
psalmodie character of the present chapter, as distinguished 
from the preceding prophecies, and as a qualifying epithet of 
the associated title “a prayer.” The pretix 5 in connection 
with the prophet’s name of course denotes authorship, as usual 
in such cases. 

Strophe I contains the expression of three somewhat dis- 
tinct ideas in as many parallelisms: first, the prophet’s dismay 
at the intimation of the coming disasters ; second, his entreaties 
for a mitigation of the divine stroke; third, an allusion to the 
ancient exodus of the chosen people from national distress. 

Verse 2. The »2v, “hearing,” of Jehovah, here referred to, 
may be (and is by different interpreters) taken in either of two 
senses: Jehovah’s announcement of the future inflictions, or 
the traditionary fame of his early acts; that the former is the 
true meaning, we think, must appear from several considera- 
tions: (1.) The phrase 4220 ona, “I have heard thy hear- 
ing,” is a Hebrew intensive, equivale nt to J have fully heard 
thee, that is, I now distinctly and vividly apprehend thy com- 
munication. (2.) The suffix “ thy” more naturally refers to 
the source than ns the mere subject of the report. (3.) The past 
tense employed carries us almost necessarily back to the fore- 
going announcements of imminent ruin, and is especially 
appropriate to the injunction of silence upon all the earth that 
just precedes, (chapter ii, 20,) namely, that during the inter- 
vening pause the divine message may fall with full effect upon 
every ear. (4.) The terror immediately stated as the effect of 
the tidings upon the prophet is exactly parallel with the 
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tremor which he describes in verse 16 as seizing his whole 
frame at the vision of the approaching conflict ; wheres as any 
fear would be out of place if the divine interposition 
simply were the subject of contemplation. (5.) The alarm at 
this distressing picture of his country’s downfall is much better 
calculated to elicit the deprecatory outburst that follows, and 
fur more suited to the melancholy tinge of even its consola- 
tions than the opposite view. The transposition of the name 
of Jehovah in the second line, seems to indicate that it belongs 
to the counterpart of the first line, as we have arranged the 
couplet, although the punctuation is conformed to that of the 
Masoretes. In the triplet that follows the parallelism explains 
the several phrases: Jehovah’s }yi5, or “deed,” is his own 
favorite act of “sympathy” for his people, which he is now 
implored to “cause to live” again, or flourish anew, (72m), al- 
though apparently forgotten ia this period of shallidins: 
ness. The infinitive p> is used as the object of 75217, and is 
also to be supplied after :-7in, which has the customary sense 
of “exhibiting.” The term 2572, “amid,” implies a staying of 
the uplifted hand of vengeance, at least a mitigating ingredient 
within the bitter cup which must be pressed to the country’s 
lip. It was this sense of the divine regard, despite the severe 
chastisement, that formed the prophet’s only source of conti- 
dence or comfort, (verse 18.) 

Verse 3. The term for “God” here, 5458, seems to be em- 
phatie, i. q. Decty, in distinction from the ordinary plural form 
ods. Teman, or “the South,” was a frequent design: ation of 
Idumea, of which it was strictly only the eastern part border- 
ing on Arabia; Paran was the name of the desert adjoining it, 
through which the Israelites wandered ; the high rocky plateau 
immediately southwest of Palestine especially being poetically 
styled Mount Paran, (Deut. xxxiii, 2,) grammatically construed 
as a single name, (the "5 being treated, as frequent with this 
and similar geographical terms, like a sort of prefix :) the two 
names are, therefore, here used as synonymously equivalent to 
the region of the exode, and the allusion must be to the many 
glorious displays of the divine power in conducting his people 
safely through that perilous route; the Almighty being said to 
come from Idumea because it was the last stage of the journey 
and nearest the writer. The future x12" is evidently the cus- 
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tomary aorist, i. q., “arrived,” like the usage in English biog- 
raphy, “ He would often do so and so;” to render it directly 
by a preterite tense, however, as translators generally do, 
is to fail to represent the idiom. The employment of phrases 
significant of Jehovah’s coming for his appearance in miraculous 
exhibitions, especially of a national character, is too frequent 
in Scripture, from the first theophany or record down to the 
intimations of the final Advent, to require special elucidation. 
The key-note in the lyrist’s theme is here struck, and it was a 
chord that ever vibrated in symphony with the pulsations of 
the Jewish heart. The opening stanza introduces us “in me- 
dias res,” to the main topic of the poem. But for the distinctive 
musical notation at the close of this couplet, it might seem to 
be more naturally joined to the following; and yet, from the 
reflection that a Father's hand still guides the penal rod, the 
transition is not very abrupt to the thought that the great King 
will not fuil to avenge the oppression of his peculiar subjects 
by their fellow-mortals. The latter eminently Hebraistic idea 
at once kindles the seer into rhapsody. The word mp, Selah, 
which is subjoined as a separatrix of the strophes, is generally 
conceded to have the exclamatory force of “Stop!” like the 
modern rest in music, being probably designed to allow an 
instrumental interlude in the vocal performance, By a sus- 
pension of the chant it thus naturally gives impressiveness to 
the sentiment just preceding it. It seems to be derived, by an 
interchange of sibilants, from the root n>, to “suspend,” hence 

“be silent.” 

Strophe II describes the splendid phenomena and dread 
attendants of the divine Shekinah, which, in the figurative 
representations of Scripture, is always assumed as the special 
symbol of Jehovah’s presence and power. (a.) In general 
terms, the celestial radiance was reflected by the whole land 
beneath. nin, “laudation,” is evidently the correlativ e, as 
the appropri iate effect in the human sphere, of sin, “majesty,” 
the exhibition in the supernal vault. There is an idiomatic 
transposition in the members of the parallelism, “ Covered the 
heavens, his glory, And (with) his praise, was full the earth.” 

Verse 4. (J.) The picture proceeds to the active state of this 
preternatural splendor. Brilliant beams emanated from the 
hands that now appear as more palpable indications of con- 
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crete potency. Henderson renders “4x2, “like that of the sun,” 
regarding the kamets of the prefix as equivalent to the article, 
and thus rendering the noun emphatic; but it is simply the 
regular pointing before an accented syllable, and the noun (as 
in Job xxxvi, 32) is significant of lightning, which renders the 
mention of the right hand appropriate, and is tantamount to 
the parallel op, “two horns,” that is, forked flashes, as if it 
were said, thunderbolts. Yet even this halo is but the screen 
of his more awful energy. The obscurity of this clause is 
enhanced by the ambiguity of ox, which, if pointed as in the 
Masoretic text pz, signifies “there” or “then ;” if as in the 
Septuagint (4dero) pv, will signify “he put” or “caused.” 
The leading idea is, in either case, essentially the same, that 
these visible tokens were not the full development, but the 
mere ran, or vail, of the Almighty’s ability to vindicate the 
cause of his people. 

Verse 5. (¢.) A glance is allowed at some of these direr 
messengers of God’s vengeance. The plague stalks as his 
vanguard, and its fiercest symptom attends close behind him. 
In the poetic “ machinery ” of the Hebrews the angel of death 
is always depicted as bearing a special commission from divine 
providence. Compare 2 Samuel xxii, 10-17. 

Strophe III contains a representation of some of the ¢er- 
restrial or physical convulsions that evince the divine sover- 
eignty over the realm of nature, and tend to inspire awe in his 
subjects. This is the well-known scriptural imagery for 
national disturbances and political overthrow. 

Verse 6. The mere presence of Jehovah, although silent 
and stationary, is like the tread of an earthquake; his gaze 
alone throws consternation amid the ranks of his enemies. 
The verb 3725 is ambiguous, like “shook,” so that yox, the 
“land,” may be either its subject or object ; but the parallelism 
seems to show that it is here transitive. The granite peaks of 
the enduring hills are riven by the volcanic shock, and fall in 
ruins at their Maker’s approach. The concluding clause of 
the triplet is somewhat uncertain in its construction and 
application, some rendering it simply “His ancient paths,” 
referring merely to the mountains. But this is rather je- 
june. The words are literally, “ goings of old [are] to him,” 
13 diy nis" The sentiment seems to be, that God’s march 
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is not to be obstructed by such puny barriers, inasmuch as the 
avenues of his power were prior to the oldest monuments of 
earth. 

Strophe IV shows more particularly what was the occasion 
of this wrathful demonstration on the part of Jehovah, or at 
least points out those who were most immediately affected by 
its occurrence in their midst. The first couplet describes 
the consternation of the inhabitants of the land, and the 
concluding triplet intimates that the very waters seemed to 
sympathize in the terror. 

Verse 7. The vividness and earnestness of the representa- 
tion is heightened by the statement of the clear impression 
upon the mental vision of the seer: "m5, “I beheld,” as if it 
were said, Lo! The disturbance of the inmates is evinced by 
the agitation of their tenements, the hangings (ni9", tremulous 
awnings) of their canvas tabernacles betray the internal com- 
motion. The nomadic natives were not simply im (732) dis- 
may, but wader (mm) a burden of fear and anxiety. The 
cause of this is not expressed, but the national appellations 
following suggest that it was the unprecedented phenomena 
attending the progress of the Israelitish host in its exodus, so 
like a hostile invasion. By Cushan (7213, a prolonged or locat- 
ve form that occurs uncombined in this passage only for the 
simple and frequent Cush, 212) or Ethiopia, we must under- 
stand the Arabian branch of that people, (who bordered 
either side of the Red Sea,) as is evident from the synonym 
Midian of the parallel clause, the latter being the well-known 
title of the Bedouin tribe inhabiting the central part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Their roving mode of life is here hinted 
at in the terms applied to their frail and movable dwellings. 
There is no historical statement of their alarm at the approach 
of the Hebrew camp, as here set forth; perhaps their previous 
familiarity with Moses, while resident among them, had neu- 
tralized any such apprehensions; it is sufficient for the poetic 
imagery here employed, to know that such a terror was inspired 
among other nations through whom the route of the Israelites 
lay. (See Joshua ii, 9-11, and compare Exodus xv, 14-16.) 

Verse 8. The question here implies that inanimate nature, 
which felt the first shocks of Jehovah’s power, was not the 
object really intended to be impressed ; there was a morai effect 
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designed by these exhibitions, calculated to convince intelligent 
creation of his sovereignty. The omission of the article with 
the first p72, as if it were said, “ mere streams,” is significant. 
The Red Sea is evidently intended, a branch of which the 
poet represents as having been unceremoniously treated for 
the passage of the Hebrews, as if their divine Leader had 
indignantly thrust aside this obstacle. The words atynmeing 
this violent treatment are climactic : non, to “kindle,” ete., pas- 
sion, as alii ox, hard “ bre: athing,” in the onaiaainn 
force of dre; maz, “outburst” of ebullient wrath. The con- 
struction of the words mnt nan, however, is uncertain. Some, 
following the Septuagint and Vulgate, render them directly, 
“Wast thou angry, Jehovah?” But this is clearly against the 
usus loquendi, which would require the form 72 557. Most 
later interpreters (Maurer, Delitzsch, Henderson, Hitzig) ren- 
der, “ Did it burn, O Jehovah?” insisting that usage demands 
man to be taken impersonally, or with the 5x of the following 
member. Gesenius, Winer, and yon however, (in their 
respective L/ebrew Lexicons,) construe mon directly with Tint as 
its subject in a neuter-passive sense, pial ah burned, ete., with 
anger. It is true this passage is the only instance of such a 
construction, but in favor of its adoption the following argu- 
ments may be adduced: {1.] This is the most simple, smooth, 
and natural method of re ndering, and that which the Masoretic 
interpunction seems most to countenance, (these two words 
being connected by a conjunctive accent, with the disjunctive 
on the preceding ; compare Nordheimer’s //ebrew Grammar, 
i, 338, c. d.) [2.] The distinctive use of the two introductory 
en particles ~n and tx, forbids the transfer of 7px 
from the second clause as the subject of mn in the first, (it 
being moreover required where it stands by the substantive 
verb evidently to be supplied there, as well as by the repetition 
of pean2,) while usage does not allow the omission at once of 
the i aeti psx and the subject indicated by 3, in connee- 
tion with [3. | The name min is indeed appropriate as a 
vocative to a second persons following, but equally apposite 
as a nominative to the third persons preceding, and perhaps 
most apt as a link, in the latter view, between the two forms. 
Strophe V portrays this divine act of interference under the 
symbol of a horseman in battle at the head of a rescuing troop 
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of charioteers, ready armed as an archer, and dealing determ- 
ined blows of vengeance on every foe. The connective parti- 
cle "3 is here inaptly rendered “that” by many expositors ; 
the clause which it serves to introduce no doubt contains an 
exemplification of the wrathful demonstration just referred to, 
but the change of figure is too great to allow so close a relation ; 
the sea is not the appropriate field for the maneuvers of cavalry, 
although in this case it was really the scene of contest. The 
horses and chariots perhaps contain an allusion to the Egyptian 
army there overthrown, but they are a frequent emblem of the 
divine prowess, and are here used synonymously of the vehicle 
of Jehovah’s power. The term my ts is to be taken as an 
adjective, as if it were said, “delivering,” to indicate the 
design of the martial array. 

Verse 9. The weapon of vengeance is that adapted to a 
distant and flying foe; the quiver of arrows is, moreover, the 
constant accompaniment of the war chariot upon the Egyptian 
monuments. The bow appears to have been kept in a sheath 
or case, (like the shield, Isaiah xxii, 6,) from which it was 
drawn forth at the time of battle; this act seems to be referred 
to in the phrase s52n nv9, literally, “(in) nakedness will be 
made naked ;” that is, was wont to be fully uncovered, the 
intensive form of the expression apparently referring to the 
complete determination and equipment for combat. The next 
clause is quite obscure from its terseness, and has been very 
variously rendered : “yak niwa nivaz, literally, “(like) oaths (are) 
the rods of (the) word ;” the Septuagint is evidently at fault, 
éni Ta oKijtTpa, Aéyet Kiiproc; the Vulgate little better, juramenta 
tribubus que locutus es; Rosenmiiller paraphrastically, ut 
tribubus jurejurando promissum erat; Maurer ingeniously, 
satiate [reading niyz2] sanguine sunt haste, epicinium!; De- 
litzsch prosaically, Beschworen sind die Geschosse durch dein 
Machtwort ; Henderson idiomatically, “ Sevens of spears,” was 
the word ; Ewald vaguely, stebenfache Geschosse des Wortes ; 
Hitzig simply, Lidschwiire, Ruthen des Wortes, etc. The only 
real ambiguities allowable, as to the s¢gnification of the several 
words, are: pizav in the sense of sevens; but this very rarely 
oceurs, (Ezekiel xlv, 21,) and not in such a construction as to 
justify such a rendering here. (2.) nit in the sense of tribes 
is of frequent occurrence, with reference to the subdivisions of 
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the Israelitish stock ; but it is difficult to see the pertinency of 
this meaning here. (3.) “tak (literally “a saying,” slightly dif- 
ferent from "27, i. q., dictum) would give a very lively figure 
in the sense of watchword or battle-cry, if this could be sus- 
tained by any other passage; but the term rather applies to a 
prolonged communication by word of mouth than to a single 
exclamatory utterance. The natural import of the words 
themselves, their manner of collocation, the force of the paral- 
lelism, and the general drift of the context, seem best to suit 
this sentiment: Sworn are the inflictions threatened, that is, 
the vengeance thou dost propose to execute is sure as if vowed. 
The interlude follows, allowing the mind to dwell upon this 
emphatic idea, 

Strophe VI resumes the description of the natural commo 
tions emblematic of the exode and its attendant marvels. The 
word nism, “ gullies,” as the indirect object of the verb »pan, 
“thou wouldst [didst] split,” is without the instrumental pre- 
fix -2, as being likewise the immediate effect of the drenching 
tempest or flood here used as a symbol of the divine power. 
The yrs referred to, although destitute of the article, is not the 
earth in general, but the region that became the theater of the 
theophanic displays. 

Verse 10. In the term p75, “mounts,” likewise anarthrous, 
there seems to be a special allusion to the tremor figuratively 
ascribed in many similar passages to Sinai on occasion of' the 
giving of the Law; indeed, that awful scene almost literally 
corresponded to the tersely emphatic language here employed, 
“Saw thee—would writhe, mountains,” as if it were said, At 
thy manifestation the very hills shook with fear. The thunder 
clap, whose divine tread quakes the hill-tops, is accompanied 
by the deluging shower, that pours adown their chasms to 
join the sea, whose bosom heaves responsive to the sounding 
surge, tossing up its waves as if at once in welcome and in 
praise. 

Verse 11. The very heavens sympathize with the sublime 
enactment; the celestial orbs of day and night check their 
high career at the absorbing spectacle, like wondering peasants 
gazing from their doors at a passing procession. One can 
scarcely refrain from comparing this splendid imagery with 
the unexampled prodigy recorded of Joshua, itself apparently 
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an extract from some similar poetic account of “the wars of 
Jehovah,” (Joshua x, 12-14; compare Numbers xxi, 14.) The 
posn, “arrows,” and myn, “lance,” are evidently the thunder- 
bolts, that is, flashes of lightning, whose gleaming track the 
eclipsed luminaries are represented as watching with breathless 
awe. In «zim, “would stalk” or “go swiftly,” there is an 
idiomatic suppression of the relative (see Nordheimer’s Hebrew 
Grammar, § 907 sq.) not apprehended by most translators. 

Strophe VII assumes a more majestic tone, or rather reverts 
to the personal vindication by Jehovah of his chosen people in 
these tokens of his power. Verse 12. The Gentiles (p73) 
trodden under foot in the victorious progress of the great King 
are, first, the Egyptians, then the Amalekites of the desert, 
and finally, the Canaanitish inhabitants of the promised land, 
‘y>x,) whose heathenish practices and opposition were the cause 
of the divine resentment, (B21, 5x.) 

Verse 13. The object of this onslaught of divine interposi- 
tion was the rescue of the Israelites, here called in general by 
the royal epithet of the anointed ones (nt, used collectively 
in the singular in opposition with py of the parallel clause,) 
from the straits into which they were at various points brought. 
Its execution is described as a summary dashing out of the 
brains of the ringleaders (by a play upon the word 2x5, which 
at once refers to breaking the skull, and signifies a chieftain) 
of the enemy, (x29 m7, “house [family] of the wicked man,” 
as if it were said, apostate inhabitants,) alluding perhaps to the 
signal fate of such kings as (Pharoah) Og, Jabin, and others. 
The last clause of the verse is somewhat enigmatical from the 
continuation of the metaphor contained in the preceding Dx-, 
“head,” (compare the phrase—a capital punishment,) and the 
blending with it of the previous figure of a sweeping torrent 
or freshet. The infinitive construction, Piel niny, “to raze,” 
is indicative of the manner in which the foregoing act is per- 
formed, like the Greek participle in connection with a finite 
verb, i. q., “ by demolishing.” It is thus equivalent to the parti- 
ciple, no connecting prefix being necessary, (for either ~> or “3 
would give a different sense.) It is in fact used like the infin- 
itive absolute in continuation of a finite verb; and Maurer and 
Henderson have confounded it with that form, which however 
would be hz (both in Kal and Piel,) the peculiarity of point- 
Fourtn Series, Vor. XIII.—6 
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ing being due to the fact that my is a verb both Lamed-He 
and Ayin-guttural (Ayin-Resh.) The explanation of pin> as 
an anomalous infinitive absolute Kal with the final mp hardened 
into mn, can only be sustained by such rare instances as pind 
Isaiah xxii, 13, and nix, Isaiah xlii, 20; but both these are 
peculiarities employed for the same of paronomasia with the 
associated verbs. The difference is, perhaps, not important, 
except that mz is often used in Piel but never in Kal, and this 
gives an intensive sense, utterly sweeping away, eminently 
appropriate here. The term ios, “foundation,” e. g., of a 
structure, as being carried away by the flood, introduces so 
incongruous a me taphor i in connection with the following “s*z, 
“nape,” that some interpreters are inclined to understand 752, 
“a rock,” either pointing >x7z, (lenderson inaccurately adduces 
Das for pawiz, Nehemiah iii, 5, as a case in point,) or adopting 
the slende rly supported reading 372 into the text; while others 
render 39, as high as, extracting the not very apt sense, “* raz- 
ing the foundation [of the house] to the height of a man’s 
neck ;” that is, really leaving the foundation standing, and 
demolishing only the upper part of the building. On the con- 
trary, we apprehend the force is represented as a stream under- 
mining the basis of the edifice, and causing the whole to fall 
in ruins, (compare Matthew vii, 27.) The parallelism explains 
the “laying bare” as corresponding with the “crushing,” that 
is, a complete destruction; the “foundation” answers to the 
“house,” that is, the blow is aimed at the homestead or seat of 
the guilty and the “head” or “neck” indicates that the 
chief or arch offenders are to be reached: the head is to be 
clean eh from the shoulders on which it stands. The 
interlude lends emphasis to the climactic strain. 

Strophe VIII continues the military figure: the victorious 
Deliverer thrusts through the prematurely exultant oppressors 
with the lance wrenched from their grasp, and rides in triumph 
over their routed phalanx, like the swell of the mighty deep. 

Verse 14. The pronominal suffix in pox and wmp (Keri) 
refers to the enemy collectively as an army, the captains of 
which are individualized in the latter term; while 285, as in 
the preceding verse, indicated the despoiling of the very flower 
of their chivalry. The same idiomatic omission of the subject 
relative, noticed in verse 11, occurs in IMID%, which liters” 
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denotes the whirlwind swoop of a tempest, that scatters 
(75? ; where, in the singular suffix, the prophet puts him- 
self in his nation’s place) e wverything i in its path. The ungodly 
character of the malicious but insidious toe is delineated in the 
next clause, where "32, “ poor one,” is used in the devout sense 
(compare Matthew v, 3-5) so characteristic in the Psalms. In 
the rendering “is but to devour,” I have endeavored to hit the 
peculiar force of the prolonged particle of comparison in 
Sou“, “as (it were) to eat up.’ 

Verse 15. The verb PET) has almost the transitive force of 
“directing in a pathway, * and hence Fro7> (the divine cavalry 
of verse 8) is put direc tly as its object without any preposition. 
The d*, or “sea,” here is the serried ranks of battle, with an 
allusion n perh: aps to the passage of the Red Sea, the foam (737 
of whose tumbling vortex (2°25 ova, huge billows) was all that 
was left to mark the track of Jehov ah’ 8 exterminating car. 

Strophe IX. As the cry of the slaughtered vanquished 
mingles with the surge-like roar of the field of strife, the seer 
listens with appalled senses; his faculties are palsied with a 
feeling of personal danger, while he “stands still and sees the 
deliverance of God.” There are no marks of the abrupt tran- 
sition which many commentators find here from a contempla- 
tion of the divine achievements in ancient times to the im- 
pending calamities of the present conjuncture; the rapt poet 
views the oncoming invasion of heathen Babylon as but 
another act in the grand drama of Jehovah’s encounter with 
his people’s adversaries, and he shudders in mute dismay as he 
finds that he is himself to be involved amid the spectacle. In 
this way there is a natural recurrence to the opening sentiments 
of the ode, (verse 2.) 

Verse 16. The prophet as yet hears only the still distant 
rumbling of the approaching storm, but all his physical powers 

take instant alarm: his bowels ("302) show their quick sympa- 
thy with his emotions, (referring to the spasmodic contraction 
of the abdominal muscles through sudden fright ;) his blanched 
lips are nervously convulsed with fear; the firm, bony structure 
of his very body appears to break down with ricketty carves ; 
his tottering limbs refuse their customary support to the faint- 
ing heart. He is struck dumb with terror and amazement at 
the omens that already present themselves, and in which he, 
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with inspired certainty, is enabled to read the fate of his 
nation—the direful invasion of the Chaldeans. The relative 
"tx with the subjunctive denotes simply the result. The 
prefix in pyd is 5 “ auctoris.” 

Strophe X depicts the desolation that this hostile incursion 
(with the ensuing captivity) would occasion, singling out its 
most striking features to a rural people, under the figure of a 
general blight upon the most permanent and regular agricul- 
tural sources of prosperity, (the fig orchard, the vinery, and the 
olive-yard, as well as the annual crops,) and desolation of the 
pastoral means of wealth, (the sheepcote and the cattle-pen :) in 
short, absolute and universal famine should supervene. There 
is no occasion to render the introductory ~ of verse 17, “ Al- 
though,” as most interpreters do. 

Strophe XI. The prophet consoles himself, (and so, repre- 
sentatively, every faithful soul,) amid this gloomy prospect of 
national affairs, with the fact that Jehovah is yet the protector 
of his true people, and that he will not give them over (eventu- 
ally and fully) to the will of their enemies, but will support 
them in the severest trial and, at length, rescue them; in a 
word, he seeks relief from outward trouble in spiritual comforts. 
Lightened by this thought, his depressed spirit bounds over the 
tops of the mountains of sacred joy with the agility of the 
light-footed deer. Some take "nix2 in verse 19 to stand for 
"25% ni2, (as in Psalm xviii, 34,) in the sense of securing one 
in the citadels of the country ; but this is arbitrary and incon- 
sistent with the context, which clearly indicates the utter sub- 
jugation of Judea, and is especially incongruent with the 
figure of the roving hind, (n>*x, the female being taken as the 
more delicate and fleet ; not the caprea, or “ wild goat,” as some 

nagine, which, although appropriate to the mention of moun- 
ti ins, is designated by other terms, as is likewise the “ gazelle.”) 
These symbols of exuberant activity are meant as a contrast 
with the physical prostration expressed in verse 16, 

The subscription contains the remainder of the musical 
notations which are elsewhere found only in the title of com- 
positions like this. The force of the prefix in nzy2> is doubtful, 
whether it be dedicatory “to” or directory “ for ;” the latter 
sense seems preferable. We venture the suggestion that these 
directions may be added (either by the author or the first 
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editor of such psalms) to signify that the vocal part should be 
performed solo; while the term “Selah” may denote the 
proper intervals for the interlude or chorus. The officer 
intended is, doubtless, the superintendent, or “leader” of the 
Levitical orchestra in the temple. The concluding word 
“nin222, expresses the mode of the musical performance (the 
style being probably indicated by the riva2 of the title) as 
being, “by means of the Meginah,” which, as being derived 
from 433, to strike the chords, “to play,” probably designates 
some form of stringed instrument, as if it were said, hanpsi- 
chord. The suffix “my” can hardly be pressed to show any 
special invention or participation in the performance by the 
writer, (compare Isaiah xxxviii, 20,) but seems to be used 
vaguely (as in the clause preceding) to express simply his 
sympathy or concurrence in the music. 
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Art. V.—DEAN SWIFT. 


The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. With Copious Notes and Additions, and a Memoir of 
the Author. By Tuomas Roscoz. Complete in six volumes. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 


THERE is scarcely to be found in literature a term more 
vague than “ classic.” It is presumed to indicate some unde- 
fined excellence in an author to whom it is applied. For ages 
the ancient writers of Greece and Rome occupied this niche in 
the temple of fame, far beyond the reach of rivalry. To this 
day the word retains so much of its old and special significa- 
tion, that a man can scarcely vindicate a claim to be called a 
classical scholar unless he is familiar with the renowned 
authors of Greece and Rome. 

The term “ classic,” however, has no such exclusive appli- 
cation as of old. We have voted our favorite modern authors 
cards of admission into the charmed circle. An enterprising 
American publishing house has recently issued the works of a 
dozen English authors, who are catalogued as “ Standard 
British Classics.” To this choice library Addison, Smollett, 
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and Swift contribute six volumes each, while Sterne, De Foe, 
and Johnson furnish each but two. Seldom in any convivial 
assembly did the words of Dr. Johnson bear such a proportion 
to those of his companions as in this collection of British 
classics. As if in compensation, however, Boswell is allowed 
to present four volumes, with Dr. Johnson as his subject. 

In this coterie of British classics there is no one who ap- 
pears so unexpectedly to himself as Dean Swift. He was 
always sufliciently careful of his personal appearance in gay 
and fashionable circles, but for this unexpected presentment 
he manifestly made no special preparation. He is not clad in 
costume which he hes carefully adjusted in reference to a fine 
appearance before posterity. Ile appears in plain every-day 
apparel. All his productions are of a practical character, 
written for immediate effect. Yet no author, who has treated 
solely on the ephemeral topics of his time, has ever appeared 
so well in the presence of posterity. Ilere is a collection of 
political pamphlets, thrown off in haste to subserve the fleeting 
purposes of the hour, which it seems the world will not 
willingly let die. This is a literary example well worthy of 
study. Here is an artist who never gave out that he “ painted 
for immortality ;’ who applied the colors to the canvas for 
the amusement and instruction of his own times, and yet did 
his work so well that succeeding ages demand the right to be 
amused and edified by the same effective means. 

Many Grub-street bards, learned prelates, and literary lords, 
ambitious of fame, have chosen to dwell upon “ glittering 
generalities” as the best means of gaining their end. Failing 
to gain the attention and applause of their own times, they 
have found fault with the age. Presuming that there must be 
an immortal principle in their works, they have hoped to find 
at length an appreciating public. They sadly missed the 
immortality they aimed at, and the world does not imagine 
herself the loser that they have gone to oblivion. The lesson 
to be learned by the literary man is, that he should practically 
and earnestly further by his writings the great ends of the age 
in which he lives. If he does this with genius worthy of dis- 
tinction, he is more likely to be known and honored in future 
ages than if he makes recognition by posterity his only end. 
Dean Switt trod no new and unexplored highway to immor- 
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tality, but pursued the broad and humble road along which 
were plodding all the plain pedestrians of his day. The reason 
why he is known while his fellow-travelers are iorgotten is, 
that he pursued his course with more energy and vigor than 
they all. 

Dean Swift is now introduced for the first time in due form 
to readers on this side of the Atlantic. His Gulliver’s Travels 
have indeed been repeatedly published in America, yet no 
complete edition of his works has, until recently, been issued 
in this country. 

The editor has, perhaps, done his peculiar and proper work 
well enough, though it seems to have amounted to little more 
than appending an occasional note to explain some of the 
more obvious political references in the satires. His work as a 
biographer is indifferently done. The voluminous “ Life,” 
which precedes the Works, is set forth with little skillfulness 
of style. As a writer, he seems to emulate the faults and 
avoid the virtues of his illustrious subject. He evidently lacks 
the rugged common sense of Swift. In his first paragraph he 
sets forth the “remarkable” coincidence that the works of 
Swift were originally published in the reign of a queen, and 
now Mr. Roscoe’s complete edition sees the light under the 
auspicious scepter of another female sovereign ! 

Mr. Roscoe combines the oftice of the special pleader with that 
of biographer, and seems determined to procure the acquittal 
of his client on all the charges which society has preferred 
against him. To effect this end facts are placed in situations 
prominent or obscure, as suits the purpose; Addison and 
Johnson are accused of envy; and Sir Walter Scott, a former 
biographer, who has always been regarded sufticiently charita- 
ble, is charged with admitting too many circumstances injurious 
to the memory of Dr. Swift. 

Jonathan Swift was of an “old family.” As things old are 
liable to be, it was also a “decayed family.” The decay in 
such cases consists in poverty, with inconvenient pride and 
superannuated aristocracy. 

Swift’s grandfather had ten sons and four daughters, and 
possessed no landed estate with which to endow them. They 
were, consequently, under the necessity of applying themselves 
to such pursuits as would secure a subsistence. Godwin, the 
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eldest, was at first a barrister of Gray’s Inn. Subsequently 
going to Ireland, and being so fortunate as to contract a 
matrimonial alliance with a noble family of that island, he 
attained to the attorney-generalship of the palatinate of Tip- 
perary. Godwin’s success attracted his four brothers to follow 
him to that auspicious province. One of them was Jonathan, 
the father of the dean, who had also entered the profession of 
the law. He had a brief career, dying soon after his arrival in 
Ireland. He had been married but two years, and had made 
but slender provision for his family. Under these inauspicious 
circumstances, seven months after his father’s death, Jonathan 
Swift was born on the 30th of November, 1667. 

When but a few months old he was carried away to England 
by his nurse. There he remained until he was six years 
old, his mother dreading to expose him to the dangers of a 
voyage. 

Soon after his return to Ireland he was placed at school in 
Kilkenny. Having remained here eight years, he entered the 
University of Dublin. The course of collegiate training at 
that day was very unreasonable. Swift had a decidedly prac- 
tical mind and a keen sense of the ludicrous, and the conse- 
quence was, that he fully appreciated the scholastical absurdi- 
ties with which he came in contact. Very naturally, but 
unwisely, he gave his college course as small a portion of his 
time as possible. As an inevitable result he was considered a 
blockhead, and received his degree, as the college record 
declared, speciala gratia. is own observation and experience 
pertaining to the pedantry of the schools gave edge to the 
keenest satire in his “Zale of a Tub,” which was conceived 
and partly written while he was at college. 

In his twenty-tirst year Swift left the University with no re- 
grets, and after reaching England proceeded on foot to his 
mother’s residence in Leicestershire. He consulted her as to 
his future course, and she advised him to apply to Sir William 
Temple, who had married a relation of hers. He was received 
with great kindness by that distinguished gentleman, who gave 
him a home under his roof. As Sir William was advanced in 
age, and much disabled by disease, he found the assistance of 
his young friend invalu: ble in his lite rary labors. The advice 
of the distinguished author and statesman was of great value to 
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Swift in the prosecution of his studies, to which he now applied 
himself with more assiduity than in his college days. 

In the fourth year of his residence with Sir William Temple 
he proceeded to Oxford, and received his master’s degree. 
Such was the kindness with which he was treated during his 
residence there of six weeks, that he ever afterward regarded 
Oxford with more affection than Dublin, his “mother uni- 
versity.” 

The king had great confidence in Sir William Temple, and 
frequently visited Moor Park to consult him on important 
measures of public policy. As Sir William was frequently con- 
fined to his room by indisposition on these occasions, Swift was 
often commissioned to communicate his patron’s views to the 
king. The king and the young secretary met on very familiar 
terms. This intimacy no doubt kindled in Swift some hopes 
of advancement by royal favor; but he lived long enough to 
learn how uncertain a thing is the sunshine of princely smiles. 

Swift being anxious to establish himself on an independent 
footing, consulted his patron on the subject. The conference 
proved quite unsatisfactory. Swift had now become quite use- 
ful, and, indeed, necessary to Sir William, who seems to have 
been slow to assist him to a situation out of unwillingness to 
lose his society and assistance. Swift at length grew weary of 
waiting for preferment from his patron, and announced his de- 
termination of going to Ireland to take holy orders. He was 
ordained by the Bishop of Derry in 1694, and immediately 
entered upon the small living of Kilroot, in the diocese of 
Connor. 

Very soon Sir William Temple learned by the loss of his 
young friend’s society to appreciate it more highly, and be- 
came very urgent in his solicitations for his return to Moor 
Park. As Swift found himself almost “buried alive” in his 
obscure living in Ireland, he was not long deaf to his old pat- 
ron’s entreaties, and returned to Moor Park in 1696, where he 
remained until Sir William’s death in 1698, 

3y his connection with Sir William Temple he gained no 
material advantage save that which his own industry and 
energy would have given him in any other place favorable to 
study. Sir William left him a paltry legacy of one hundred 
pounds, leaving him unprovided for in that which he most de- 
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sired, position in the Church. Temple had indeed procured a 
kind of courtly promise from the king of a prebendary’s stall in 
Canterbury or Westminster; but the office never was conferred. 
As an indication that Sir William felt no distrust in the abili- 
ties of Swift, he formally appointed him to edit a new and com- 
plete edition of his voluminous works. Such favors it is liter- 
ally “more blessed to give than to receive.” Sir William may 
have foreseen some distant advantage to his friend in the priv- 
ilege of appearing before the world in the capacity of editor of 
works so important; but he surely anticipated that the chief 
benetit would be his own. 

Atter Sir William Temple’s death there was for him “as 
much to seek as ever.” Ile proceeded at once to London, and 
as his first employment occupied himself in publishing a full 
and correct edition of the works of Sir William Temple. After 
the completion of this work he remained some time in Lon- 
don, waiting for some clerical preferment, but was doomed to 
disappointment. At length, weary of delay, he accepted the 
place of chaplain and private secretary to the Earl of Berkley, 
one of the lords-justices of Ireland. He officiated in this new 
capacity until their arrival at Dublin, when, through the in- 
trigues of a man who desired to supplant him, he lost his see- 
retaryship. 

On the 22d of March, Swift was inducted to the rectory of 
Agher, and the vicarages of Laracor and Rathbeggan in the 
diocese of Meath. He was * collated” to the prebend of Dun- 
laven, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. These oftices were surely suf 
ficient to occupy the time and talent of one poor clergyman. 
Swift, like most of the clergy of his day, gave little thought to 
the great object of the Gospel ministry, the conversion of the 
world. He had little more to do with some of his * flocks” 
than to take possession of them in lordly style, and procure the 
services of curates who would perform at cheapest rates the 
drudgery of what was by courtesy styled “divine service.” No 
matter how much of a “ pluralist” a man might be, there was 
one part of his duty to which he never failed to give attention, 
the reception of his revenues. It must be presumed that Swift 
was not neglectful in this department of duty. 

Swift now made his residence in his vicarage of Laracor, and 
spent a short time in that quiet attention to duty which so 
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much becomes a man. He gave some attention to parochial 
duties. He appeared occasionally in the pulpit, and grew con- 
siderably in favor with the good people of his parish. He gave 
attention to the restoration of dilapidated churches, and im- 
proved the grounds of the rectory, in accordance with the absurd 
taste of the time, by straightening the rivulet that wound 
through the glebe into a canal, and planting willows in regular 
rows along its banks. 

But his spirit could not long be satistied with labors so quiet 
and obscure. He longed for a wider field of activity. His res- 
idence with Sir William Temple had given him some lessons 
in statesmanship, and he was confident that his powers would 
enable him to wield an influence in the world of politics. He 
desired, however, that this influence should be brought to bear 
through the medium of his profession. So completely is the 
Establishment interwoven with the State, that his political as- 
pirations were not inconsistent with his calling. He desired to 
become an English bishop. Ireland was not the place where 
such a hope could be realized; hence after 1701 he made very 
frequent journeys to London, where he spent a considerable 
portion of his time observing the progress of events and prose- 
cuting literary enterprises. He exerted himself with great en- 
ergy in procuring the redress of certain grievances of which the 
Irish clergy complained, 

His only publications hitherto were “The Battle of the 
Books,” and “ Contests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome.” 
In 1704 he published his * Tale of a Tub,” which he had re- 
tained in manuscript for eight years. These productions gave 
him an introduction to the literary and political circles of Lon- 
don. He now commenced that career of influence which 
he wielded in after years so mightily with his pen. 

During the earlier years of his public life Swift sided with the 
Whigs. He had on one or two occasions used his pen in de- 
fense of the principles and policy of that party, and yet he had 
received nothing which he considered an adequate reward. He 
determined to try his fortunes with the opposite party. He 
conceived that at the least his interests could not suffer by the 
change. is political views were constructed on a plan so for- 
tunate as to admit of easy locomotion to one party or the other. 
As the Whigs were identified with liberty and progress, he had 
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some preference for their policy in secular affairs, and yet he 
was a most uncompromising high-churchman. As he more 
heartily approved the policy of the Tories i in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, he determined to allow no scruples to interfere with his 


espousal of their cause. 
This resolution was formed at a most fortunate juncture. 


When he went to London, in September, 1710, the fate of the 
Whigs was trembling in the balance. They were anxiously 
looking for some influence, no matter how small, that would 
continue to them their old preponderance. They applied to 
Swift, but he was deaf to their entreaties. The Whig ministry 
speedily fell, and a Tory administration was inaugurated. He 
was soon honored with an interview with the new Tory minis- 
ter. After inquiring into the measures the ministry meant to 
adopt, and finding them moderate in regard to polities, and 
decided in favor of high-church interests, so much in unison 
with ston own views, he engaged to support them with all his 


heart and strength. 
He was gratified by the flattery and caresses of his new 


friends. His Journal overruns with joy on account of the atten- 
tion which he received. He says of the prime minister: “ He 
is so excessively obliging that I know not what to make of it, 
unless to show the rascals of the other party that they used a 
man unworthily who had deserved better. He speaks all the 
kind things to me in the world.” Again he remarks : “I stand 
with the new people ten times better than I ever did with the 
old, and forty times more caressed.” 

If his delight in these new attentions is surpassed by any- 
thing, it is the j joy he feels in prospect of immediate vengeance 
on the Whigs for the great error of their late administration, their 
failure to appreciate and reward the merits of Jonathan Swift. 

It is difficult to conceive how a man pretending to respecta- 
bility could descend to such loathsome labors. No character 
was too high or respectable to be reached by his foul calumnies. 
Those who had been his friends and benefactors were singled 
out as the especial recipients of his rancorous abuse. He lett 
upon record a concise publication of his own shame when he 
said in his Journal: “I libeled them all round.” 

For a time Swift was the most powerful man in England. 
He had the attention of the reading masses, and could direct 
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public sentiment as he willed. The Tory leaders themselves 
said “that Swift was the only man in England of whom they 
were afraid.” He was the confidential adviser of the ministry 
as well as the champion of their cause. He was admitted to 
their most secret councils. Lord Harcourt said: “ Dr. Swift is 
not only our favorite but our governor.” 

Swift himself did not fail very soon to feel his importance. 
At first he had been sufticiently obsequious, and did not venture 
into the presence of the chiefs of the party in power until he 
had procured his representation before them as an ill-used man, 
and one deserving better treatment. After being received into 
favor he began to assume airs of importance. When the 
premier sent him a bank bill of fifty pounds he rejected it with 
scorn, and refused “to take him into favor” unless he made 
satisfactory amends. He said on this occasion: “If we let 
these great ministers pretend too much, there will be no govern- 
ing them.” By way of wholesome humiliation, he sent the 
prime minister of Great Britain on one occasion into the House 
to inform the Secretary that Dr. Swift could not dine with him 
that day if he dined late. He said: “ The ministers are good, 
honest, hearty fellows: I use them like dogs, because I expect 
they will use me so.” 

Swift and his party did not long occupy the summit of power. 
The Whigs were beginning once more to have access to the 
royal ear, and their principles were regaining ascendency 
among the people. Swift again stood forth as the advocate of 
peace, in opposition to the war principles of the Whigs. He 
issued his tracts entitled, “ The Conduct of the Allies,” in 
which he presented facts and arguments so cogently as to pro- 
duce an immediate effect upon public opinion. Seven editions 
were issued in England and three in Ireland. The instantane- 
ous effect was to gain for the ministry a large majority in Par- 
liament, and thus give them present security in power. But a 
reaction soon ensued in popular opinion. There arose dissen- 
sions in the Tory camp. The great leaders of the party dis- 
agreed. In vain did Swift employ all his art and eloquence to 
promote a reconciliation. In vain did he endeavor to counter- 
act the caution and delay of Harley and the love of pleasure, 
the jealousy and ambition of St. John. To maintain even a 
show of power it was necessary to resort to new and dangerous 
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measures. ‘Twelve new peers were created to recruit the ranks 
of the waning majority. An act of still greater boldness fol- 
lowed. The Duke of Marlborough was dismissed from all his 
offices which he had been permitted to retain in the vain hope 
of conciliating his party. By virtue of these stupendous efforts 
to defer their doom, the Tory leaders managed to prolong for a 
brief space their insecure authority. 

Meanwhile Swift’s hopes for preferment were not realized. 
He seemed to have the power of serving every one but himself. 
The see of Hereford fell vacant, and Swift’s friends did not 
fail to represent the importance of his services, and the propri- 
ety of his being permitted to wear the episcopal lawn; but the 
queen and some of the ladies of her household had insuperable 
prejudices, and the dignity was given to another. 

As the power of the Tories was waning, and with it would 
depart their ability to reward their own peculiar style of virtue, 
Swift saw that what he would do must be done quickly. The 
fall of his party must not leave him portionless. He must not 
return to Ireland without some mark of distinction. If he could 
not have preferment in England he would take it in Ireland. 
If he could not have a bishopric he would accept a deanery. 
At length the warrant creating him Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, was signed on the 23d of April, 1713. After having 
passed through the ceremony of entering upon his new oftice, 
Swift spent a short time in Ireland, and then hastened back to 
London. He was only in time to witness the expiring agonies 
of his party. Queen Anne died suddenly August 1, 1714, to 
the great dismay of the Tory leaders, whose power terminated 
with her life. 

From the Whigs, who now came into power, no favors could 
be expected. They were not the men to forgive the injury 
done them by the desertion of their ranks and the rendering of 
such signal service to their adversaries. With the fall of his 
party from power Swift closed his political career. 

There is a thread of private life interwoven among the years 
preceding and following this event which must be exhibited before 
the texture of his character can be clearly understood. Swift’s 
history is inseparably blended with that of three unfortunate 
ladies whom he chose to call “ Varina,” “Stella,” and “* Va- 
nessa.” The first is less known to the world than her sisters in 
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misfortune, because her affair with Swift had ended before the 
years of his celebrity. 

Miss Jane Waryng was the sister of a fellow-student. She 
rewarded young Swift’s assiduous attentions with a tender at- 
tachment. An epistolary correspondence was carried on 
through seven years. In his first letters Swift gave utterance 
to his passion in most glowing terms, and was urgent for imme- 
diate marriage, though he was without the means of livelihood, 
and she possessed but a slender fortune. She very prudently 
preferred to defer the event until they should be in more aus- 
picious circumstances. After the correspondence had continued 
several years, and Swift had reached an income of nearly four 
hundred pounds, she modestly reminded him of his former im- 
patience. He had perhaps met another object whom he re- 
garded as more worthy of his affections; at all events he was 
bent on breaking his engagement. To effect this he wrote a 
most remarkable letter. He alleges the inadequacy of his in- 
come and her fortune. He throws out dark insinuations in re- 
gard to his humor, and makes a multitude of most absurd 
requirements. Ifthese were met, and all obstacles were removed, 
he signified his willingness to “give all due returns toward 
making her happy.” The correspondence closed with this 
absurd and dishonorable letter. What became of this unfortu- 
nate victim of Swift’s inconstancy we are not informed. 

His affections were withdrawn from “ Varina” to be placed 
upon “Stella,” whose fate, if not more unfortunate, is better 
known. Her real name was Esther Johnson. When Swift 
went to reside at Moor Park he found her in the family of Sir 
William Temple. She was a beautiful young lady, about 
twenty years his junior. He proposed to give direction to her 
studies. Swift soon became tenderly affected toward his fair 
pupil, and she loved him in return. Had Swift possessed as 
much of good ingredient in his composition as falls to the lot 
of ordinary human nature, he would have given his hand to this 
young lady. By so doing he might have secured a happy pri- 
vate life, and saved his biographers the fruitless labor of endeavor- 
ing to remove the most dismal blot which pollutes his character. 
Swift's seltish heart desired the homage of love, but feared that 
if he yielded to its demands upon him he must forego some of 
the aims of his vaulting ambition; hence he was guilty of the 
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sin of encouraging the love of Stella, while he was giving utter- 
ance to words so inappropriate to the circumstances as “ that he 
was resolved not to think of marriage until his fortune was set- 
tled in the world, and that even then he might be so hard to 
please he might probably pu it off till doomsday.” 

In his retired residence at Laracor he was in want of refined 
society, and prevailed upon Stella to come over to Ireland and 
make her residence near him. To avoid scandal he resorted to 
the clumsy expedient of having her accompanied by an old lady, 
Mrs. Dingley, who should always be at her side. He was care- 
ful never to show any attentions to Miss Johnson except in the 
presence of the matron. 

Stella was still young, beautiful, and intellectual, and might 
have married happily had not Swift, like an evil genius, stood in 
her path. She received the addresses of a reputable clergyman, 
who would gladly have married her, had not Swift prevented 
by his most ungenerous conduct. While he had not the man- 
liness to make her his own, he resolved that no one else should 
varry off the prize. 

During his absence in England Swift wrote daily to his 
friend, whom he sometimes called Stella, and at other times 
addresses by the mysterious alphabetical combination “ MD.” 

The “ Journal to Stella,” as it appears in Swift’s works, is 
quite voluminous, and scarcely anything he wrote has more in- 
terest to the reader. It gives him an insight into the men and 
manners of that time, which he cannot get in formal history. 
He gains a view of the author’s character for which he seeks in 
vain in any other direction. Between the beginning and the 
end of this curious correspondence there is a marked change in 
tone and spirit. The glow of feeling shown at the outset be- 
comes dimmer and colder toward the close. Another star has 
appeared above the horizon by which fair Stella suffers 
eclipse. 

Miss Hester Vanhomrigh, a lady of youth, beauty, brilliant 
intellect, and independent fortune, had attracted his attention. 
His tendency to assume airs of superiority over everybody with 
whom he had anything to do, induced him very soon to take 
direction of the studies of this interesting young lady. As she 
knew of no tender relations existing between Swift and any 


other person, she naturally supposed that his attentions were 
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prompted by the very reasonable and proper love which honor- 
able men are not ashamed to avow for the women whom they 
think endowed with peculiar charms. The young lady had a 
susceptible heart, and was formed every way to love and be 
loved. After Swift had been for some time bestowing atten- 
tions more particular than would be prompted by ordinary 
friendship, she intimated to him the state of her affections. In- 
stead of acting the honorable part, and promptly acknowledg- 
ing his relations with Stella, Swift, true to the instincts of his 
nature, preferred a more tortuous course, and at first met the 
young lady’s avowal with railery, and then offered her a “ de- 
voted and everlasting friendship, founded on the basis of vir- 
tuous esteem.” 

We do not learn that this cool proposal of a virtuous friend- 
ship had any effect in lessening the assiduity of the platonic 
swain. He wrote out a metrical narrative of the progress of 
this affair with Miss Vanhomrigh, in some very voluminous and 
prosaical lines entitled, “Cadenus and Vanessa.” The Journal 
to Stella contains no intimation of this new attachment. He 
mentions his “ Vanessa” two or three times as “ Mr. Vanhom- 
righ’s eldest daughter.” Stella is left to imagine what she 
may from the colder atmosphere which gradually envelopes the 
correspondence. 

Disappointed in his expectation of a bishopric, but having 
obtained promotion to the Deanery of St. Patrick, as we have 
seen, Swift returned to Ireland. He procured lodgings for 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley near his own residence in Dublin. 
The death of Vanessa’s parents, and the embarrassed condition 
of her estate in England, gave her a pretext for going to Ireland, 
where she had a small property near Cellbridge. 

The arrival of Vanessa in Dublin placed Swift in a most dif- 
ficult dilemma. He could not break off his intimacy with her 
without doing great violence to her feelings. Consequently he 
visited her frequently, and allowed the continuance of a corre- 
spondence, in which she made the most emphatic expressions of 
affection. 

Swift’s attentions to Vanessa, now in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of her rival, aroused a very natural jealousy in the 
heart of Stella. The man for whom she had abandoned her 
friends and country, and even clouded her fair fame, was giving 
Fourtn Serres, Vor. XUI.—7 
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attentions to another which might lead to total estrangement 
from her. This feeling prayed upon her health, and threatened 
the most melancholy consequences. Dr. Swift requested his early 
friend, the Bishop of Clogher, to discover the cause of her mel- 
ancholy, which doubtless his own conscience had long before 
revealed. The bishop candidly told his friend that there was 
but one remedy. He must put it beyond the power of any 
tongue to say aught against the unfortunate lady by taking 
her hand in marriage. He replied by presenting two frivo- 
lous resolutions which he had formed many years before: 
first, that he would not marry until possessed of a competent 
fortune ; and, second, that event should take place at a time of 
life which would give him a reasonable prospect of seeing his 
children settled in the world. Notwithstanding these insuper- 
able difficulties, he would relieve Miss Johnson’s mind by going 
through the ceremony provided it should remain an inviolable 
secret from the world, and they should live in the same guarded 
manner as before! The Bishop of Clogher performed this 
unmeaning ceremony in the garden of the deanery in the year 
1716. 

Had Swift given his heart and hand in earnest to either of 
the ladies, though the consequences might have been fatal to 
the other, perhaps an ingenious biographer could have framed 
some kind of apology for him; but he blundered along in his 
misguided and crafty course in such a manner that both fell 
victims to his folly. In 1717 Vanessa retired from Dublin to 
Cellbridge, where, in her solitude, she was left with nothing to 
relieve her from the effects of her unhappy passion. Swift 
feared the effects of this retirement, and urged her to mingle 
in society ; but the world had no charms for her apart from the 
idol of her worship. 

At length, wearied with long uncertainty as to her true posi- 
tion and prospects, she wrote a letter to Stella asking the 
nature of the relation which subsisted between her and Dr. 
Swift. Stella was indignant that her husband had given any 
woman cause for making such an inquiry. She immediately 
put the letter in his hands, and retired to a country-seat near 
the city. Swift became greatly enraged, and mounting his 
horse, rode immediately to Cellbridge. Vanessa was so much 
alarmed at his angry appearance when he entered her honse, 
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that she could scarcely find voice to ask him to be seated. He 
said not a word, but glared at her fiercely, threw the packet 
containing her letter on the table and rode hastily away. Poor 
Vanessa’s heart was broken. She never lifted her head after- 
ward. She died in three weeks, and the grave’s “ tranquilizing 
mould” buried her away from the world where her only lot was 
disappointment. 

Searcely a happier fate awaited Stella. She endured the 
bondage of matrimony without the sympathies and joys which 
pertain to a well-ordered married life. 

With no motive that with a common man would have had a 
feather’s weight, Swift persisted in not acknowledging his wife. 
A short time before her death she addressed him in the most 
earnest and pathetic terms. “As the ceremony of marriage had 
passed between them, in order to put it out of the power of 
slander to be busy with her fame after death, she besought him 
to let her have the satisfaction of dying at least, though she 
had not lived, his acknowledged wife.” Swift made no reply, 
but turned on his heel and left the room. 

She still had hope that she might gain her wish, and extort 
this last poor return for a life of disappointment. It is said 
that they had another interview. Swift stood by the bed 
where Stella lay almost exhausted. She found words again to 
utter her request, but in so weak a voice that they could not be 
distinguished by any save him to whom they were addressed. 
He was heard to say, “ Well, my dear, if you wish it it shall 
be owned ;” to which she answered with a sigh, “It is too 
late.” 

Strange as it may appear, this promise, extorted when his 
victim was almost in her last agonies, was not kept. He never 
wrote or spoke a single word that reached the public ear con- 
cerning the marriage, which, if acknowledged even after her 
untimely death, would have gone far to vindicate the character 
of the unfortunate Stella. 

The years in Swift’s life which followed the death of Stella 
were unmarked by incident. They were years of great unhap- 
piness. Though he nowhere expresses regret for his treatment 
of his victims, nor grief for their melancholy fate, yet, if he 
had a particle of humanity in his composition, the recollection 
of these things must have made an ingredient of his misery. 
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Disappointment in his aspirations after power and grandeur 
was the chief element in his unhappiness. His closing years 
were shrouded with gloom. In 1736 his mental faculties 
showed symptoms of decay. The last years of his life were 
spent in wretched imbecility. He lingered in this most pitia- 
ble state until the 19th of October, 1745, when his unsatistied 
heart ceased to beat. 

In a future number we may delineate his literary life and 
character. 





Art. VI—THE USE AND ABUSE OF EYESIGHT. 


THERE are few persons to whom the eyes are not about their 
most valuable possession. Of those who are committed to a 
literary or professional life this is eminently true. Could these 
organs be converted into diamonds, how poor would be the ex- 
change? How valueless the monster gems would appear to their 
unfortunate possessor. What the muscular right arm is to the 


mechanic, or the nimble foot to the courier, such is the eye to the 
man of books. The scholar has spent, it may be, the best years 
of his life in acquiring knowledge. He has perhaps enjoyed 
high health, and the most unusual advantages ; still upon these 
little, often abused optics depends his power of usefully employ- 
ing his varied knowledge. The returned Californian who 
should carelessly expose his bags of gold dust, for the acquisi- 
tion of which he has spent the best part of his life and endured 
much toil and privation, would act wisely, compared to the stu- 
dent who subjects his eyes to injury by abuse or neglect. The art 
of printing has increased the value of eyesight. The promise 
is, in a sense, fulfilled, that “ the child shall be born a hundred 
years old.” A much higher amount of professional attain- 
ment is necessary now than in the days of our fathers. We 
have reached a book-making and a book-reading age. In 
no former period were the eyes so valuable. That they are so 
much used, may help to account for the unusual prevalence of 
diseases of the eye in our time. 

Beer, the great German oculist, thus remarks: “ As man is 
to be considered a little world [microcosm] in relation to the 
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earth upon which he lives, even so must the eye be considered 
a microcosm in regard to the individual man.” 


THE EYE A REPRESENTATIVE ORGAN. 


Almost every tissue of the body is here represented, muscle, 
ligament, gland, serous, mucous, and fatty tissues, bone, hair, 
follicles, nerves, bloodvessels, and fluid. As a mere piece of 
mechanism, the world nowhere furnishes such a beautiful and 
complete piece of machinery in so small a space. It is an 
epitome of the whole human system. 

The intimate relationship of the eyes to the rest of the human 
structure, and the cause of the remarkable sympathy of these 
organs with structures dissimilar and remote, may be explained 
by the aid of the following diagram.* 
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* The figures indicate the pairs of nerves which supply the eye with power. 
2, the second pair which supplies the power of VISION. 3, called ‘ motorius 
oculi,” because it supplies the power of MoTION. As will be perceived it indirectly 
supplies NUTRITION. 4 takes care of the oblique or pulley muscle, which 3 leaves 
out: this is the only example in the eye of this force; all the mechanical forces 
find example in the apparatus of vision. 5 furnishes the power of ADJUSTMENT, 
and some to FEELING, taking care of the lachrymal reservoirs, and affording some- 
thing to NUTRITION. 6 takes care of the straight muscle that draws the eye out. 
7 is devoted to the eyebrows, and renders most important service. 3, 4, 6, and 7 


are all nerves of MOTION. 
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It will be seen, by reference to the diagram, that of the 
twelve pairs of nerves which find their origin in the brain, 
six are devoted to the eyes; while of the remaining five pair 
four send thither some branches. Thus God has taken care of 
this, nature’s masterpiece. No other organ has such delicate and 
intricate functions to perform, and none other is so plentifully 
endowed with nerve power. It will be observed that to the 
faculty of adjustment, that wonderful power by which the eye 
perceives an object one four hundred and forty-ninth part of 
an inch, and in the least appreciable time adjusts itself to see 
another at the distance of thirty miles, there is a very large 
supply of nervous energy. 

It will be perceived that the man who professes to be a mere 
oculist cannot be relied upon. In order to understand per- 
fectly diseases of the eye, familiarity is required with all dis- 
eases, and their far-reaching and proximate causes. We all 
daily decide by the appearance of the eye, not only the condi- 
tion of the body, but even the emotions of the mind. The 
physician learns to judge with almost unerring accuracy of the 
state of his patient as soon as he enters the sick room by the 
luster and appearance of the eye. The intricate structure of 
the eye, and its intimate, complicated, and wonderful relation- 
ship with every other organ, accounts for the variety of diseases 
to which it is subject. Thus is explained the necessity of fami- 
liarity with the whole science of medicine not only, but the 
habit, moreover, of frequently observing diseases of this organ 
in order to their just appreciation and successful treatment. 

To indicate the causes of the decay of eyesight, and suggest 
remedial measures, reference must be had to all influences cal- 
culated to disturb that delicate equipoise, upon the preservation 
of which perfect health depends. To no class of men is the 
subject of the preservation of the eyesight more important than 
to clergymen, or to those who are preparing for the duties and 
engagements of the Gospel ministry. The faithful minister 
must be a student to the last day of active service if he would 
best serve God, maintain his position in the Church, and fully 
satisty his own conscience—not to say his own laudable ambition. 
We believe that an untold amount of service is forever lost to 
the Church for the want of the suggestions which it is the de- 
sign of this paper to make. It is impossible in the limits desig- 
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nated, to do more than intimate the direction in which the 
truth may be found, and arrest attention to the importance of 
the subject. Many points are more fully treated in our work, 
to which reference is made on page 108. 

REMOTE CAUSES OF FAILURE OF EYESIGHT. 

Of the remote causes of the failure of eyesight, no one is so 
operative as that of énherent constitutional weakness. Though 
some one of the many exciting causes is usually regarded as 
producing the result, behind them all is the great cause which 
indicates that a mistake has been made in the choice of em- 
ployment. If a carriage is constructed of imperfect materials 
it will first break at the point where the most wear should hap- 
pen to fall. If you would continue it in use as long as possible, 
you would so employ it that every part should be subjected to 
equal service. It would be expected to break on rough roads 
that peculiarly tested its constitutional power. The intimate 
nervous relations of the eye peculiarly expose it to suffer from 
over use when physical debility exists. If the perfectly healthy 
employ the eyes much while ill, or while recovering from se- 
vere illness, serious disease is sometimes induced. If a feeble 
man devotes himself to a literary life, his eyes will very likely 
indicate by their failure the want of constitutional vigor, and 
he will be driven to extreme caution, or the abandonment of his 
studious pursuits. The same result might follow if devoted to 
mechanical engagements, and surely would if the employment 
chanced to be mostly indoors, As there is every degree of 
feebleness inherited or acquired, this view of the subject should 
induce scholarly persons not over robust to great caution and 
much watchfulness in relation to the eyes. They will do for 
them a great deal of work if dealt gently with and not abused. 

The manner in which constitutional feebleness may be ae- 
quired we may consider in another article, on the subject of 
“ Thought and Labor.” If the brain is disproportionately 
worked, and the laws of health disregarded, the failure of eye- 
sight is to be expected as a natural sequence. 

EXCITING CAUSES OF DECAY OF VISION, 

It is our design to devote this paper mainly to the EXCITING 
causes of the failure of eyesight, many of which will in their 
turn be considered. 
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I. The results of inflammation afford the nfost frequent excit- 
ing cause of defective vision. In relation to no subject is the 
aphorism of Shakspeare more true: “If a thing were done, it 
were well ’twere done quickly.” Unless inflammation is speed- 
ily cured, a chronic condition very often supervenes, which man- 
ifests itself in continual derangement of the eyes unless very 
varefully employed. The lack of treatment, or oftener the em- 
ployment of improper remedies, conduces to this result. Too 
many trifle with quack remedies or popular nostrums, not re- 
garding the dangers which they incur, or the time lost. This 
subject is considered in the eleventh chapter of our popular 
work.* 

II. Accidents seldom produce serious disease among the stu- 
dious classes. Workmen are more exposed, and do perma- 
nently suffer from a variety of accidents. The admirable de- 
fenses of the eye preserves it from many dangers, and its power 
of resisting injuries secures it against ultimate harm. It is in- 
jury to the nervous apparatus upon which the usefulness of the 
organ depends that the scholar has most to dread. This leads 
us next to consider as a source of evil the subject of 


OVERWORK, 

III. The effects of overwork of the eyes are manifest in all 
classes of society. Those trades and employments which require 
close observation of near objects furnish frequent examples. 
This subject is treated at length in the eighth chapter of “ Sight 
and Hearing,” the work before alluded to. We propose in this 
paper to allude merely to the result of overwork as it affects 
the literary and studious, those who work the eyes and the 
brain at the same time; among this class it is the most com- 
mon cause of decay of eyesight. Frequently some imprudence 
in youth during the student period, while the body is in a state 
of immature development, results in permanent disability of 
the eyes. A few nights of successive study, or days of con- 
stant application, during a period of physical debility; a day 
with the microscope, viewing an eclipse, a few hours reading in 
the cars, or any continued exercise of the organs of vision with- 
out sufficient rest, will frequently give a shock to the nervous ap- 

* Sight and Hearing: How Preserved, and How Lost. By J. Henry CLARK, 
A. M., M. D. New York: C. Scribner, No, 124 Grand-street, 
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paratus of adjustment from which the eyes never fully recover. 
The constitutionally feeble are in much greater danger of such 
a disaster. The very robust usually have enduring eyes, which 
they may abuse with comparative impunity. What, therefore, 
constitutes overwork in any particular case depends upon the 
predisposing causes which are referred to in the introductory 
part of this article, and may be considered more fully in a 
future paper. 

It is our design to allude to that scourge of literary people de- 
nominated improperly by the old writers “ Morbid sensibility 
of the retina,” now described under the title of 


ASTHENOPIA, 


with the hope of indicating when the line of safety is being 
passed, when the brakes are to be applied, or when the eyesight 
is henceforward to be economized. We believe that our sugges- 
tions, carefully regarded, may preserve that which is more val- 
uable than money, and may save a lifetime of repentance and 
restriction. 

Asthenopia is derived from the Greek word onevoc, strength, 
and &, eyes. It is really a derangement of the adjusting power. 
It is called by the German writers “incapability of sustaining 
the accommodation of the eye to near objects.” Perhaps the 
best definition is ¢ntolerance of use. The retina has probably 
no capacity for sensation other than that concerned in seeing. 
The disordered sensations are sufficiently like disease of the 
retina to excite alarm, still the difficulty is with the accessory 
apparatus of vision wholly, and the retina seldom becomes in- 
volved without the most blameworthy and continued impru- 
dence. 

It is believed that this disease is more common in this coun- 
try than in Europe. Certain it is that in our climate there is a 
tendency to nervous excitability. The native European trans- 
planted here loses his flesh, and somewhat assimilates the In- 
dian type. The florid Englishman, at least in a generation or 
two, loses his color and gets Americanized. This has been 
attributed to our brilliant atmosphere, our high, dry wind, and 
other causes. That it is true, is evidenced by our hurried man- 
ner, our restless disposition, and our passion for new adventures. 
This affection of the eye is essentially a nervous disorder, and 
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would be likely to be developed by all that tends to increase 
the excitability of the nervous system. There is no doubt but 
the tightness of our houses, the smallness of our sleeping rooms, 
the use of anthracite coal, the abuse of gas-light, the great vari- 
ety of our edibles, the indigestion produced by our love of sweets, 
and the want of simplicity in our diet, all contribute to produce 
this result. The working part of our population are over- 
worked, and very few learn to economize nerve power, or by 
timely relaxation to prevent exhaustion. 

But what are the indications that the bounds of safety are 
being passed, that it is wise to relax exertion and economize 
eyesight ? In our work before alluded to,* the following indi- 
cations are given of an asthenopic condition: “ After read- 
ing, writing, sewing, or the like, there is a confusion and ob- 
scurity spread over objects, or there is a feeling of fatigue in 
the eyes which interrupts exertion. For a space of time vary- 
ing from a few minutes to several hours the patient sees with 
perfect distinctness and with entire comfort, until warned by 
the symptoms before mentioned to desist. After a short period 
of rest, the patient is in a condition to reeommence his employ- 
ment. If the use of the eyes for the inspection of near objects is 
persisted in, weariness of the eyes is apt to be more frequent and 
of longer duration ; although many struggle on through a series 
of years without any increase or diminution of the disability.” 

We find this disease frequently among clerks, book-keepers, 
tailors, jewelers, engravers, printers, and seamstresses, as well 
as students, who seem to be its principal sufferers. Those who 
work by artificial light are most frequently sufferers from this 
form of disability. This arises from the defective chromatic 
constitution of the rays of artificial light, its greater heating 
power, the production of carbonic acid gas, as well as the un- 
steadiness of the light, and its concentratedness and inequality. 
Labor of the eyes in which the mind is concerned, conjoined 
with feebleness of the body, temporary or permanent, most fre- 
quently produces this form of disease. 


INDICATIONS TO STOP. 


If the use of the eye is persisted in after the before-men- 
tioned symptoms appear, graver ones manifest themselves. The 


* “Sight and Hearing.” 
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object requires to be brought nearer to the eyes; there is a 
strained sensation, a feeling of distension, increased heat after 
using them, and perhaps excessive lachrymation. In some 
eases headache follows the use of the eyes, and a sense of 
weight is experienced. Frequently the edges of the lids be- 
come thick and red, and the eye is “bloodshot.” In a few 
cases objects are indistinct, and vertigo may temporarily ap- 
pear. If black motes or sparks appear, if sparks of fire or 
flashes of light are manifest, or objects seem to be surrounded 
by a halo, it is time to step. No man can afford to continue 
the employment of the eyes upon near objects. He may yet 
save his eyes. Absolute rest of the eyes and mind are requi- 
site, or what will often do better, an entire change of employ- 
ment. Students and others are frequently imposed upon by 
quacks, and suffer from unnecessary alarm, supposing that they 
are attacked by amaurosis, while their difficulty is entirely sym- 
pathetic. A deranged stomach, overwork, or some other remedi- 
able cause, will produce symptoms of the same character. The 
motes and specks and scintillations thus produced are very 
much like the appearances that indicate more serious diseases. 
If so, other symptoms appear, and the obscurity is CONSTANT 
and generally may be ¢dentified ; otherwise it is changing and 
occasional, The second diagram will help to distinguish the 
counterfeit from the true. An intelligent patient has furnished 
the exact appearance from the commencement of his attack, 
when he was nearly blind, till recovery finally took place 
under protracted medical treatment. This was a well-marked 
case of amaurosis. Still, no two cases are alike, except in the 
general features. It is difficult to convey a perfect impression of 
these objects on paper, and more difficult still to engrave them. 
The illustration on the next page will serve as some guide to direct 
the inquirer in the subject. The attack occurred suddenly, on 
an afternoon in July, as indicated at No. 1. After medical 
treatment for one week it appeared as at No. 2; August 3, it 
appeared as at No. 3; August 10, as at No. 4; August 31, as at 
No. 5; December 28, as at No. 6, almost cured; January 1, its 
appearance as at No. 7 indicated very indiscreet over use at ‘the 
desk ; January 4, improved again as seen at No. 8; Nos. 9, 10, 
11, and 12, were drawn at longer intervals, until at length the 
disease wholly disappeared. 
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HOW TO ECONOMISE EYESIGHT. 


Says an eminent writer :* “ Supposing a patient could work 
one hour, but no longer, without producing disturbance of 
vision, he should then be directed to work for half an hour at 
atime, and to allow intervals of rest of a quarter of an hour 
ach ; he can thus work two thirds of his usual time, while his 
cure proceeds. . . . The period allowed for employment should 
be short of that in which affliction produces the disturbance of 
vision, and the time devoted for resting the eyes should never 
be less than a quarter of an hour. Supposing that the impaired 
vision occur within half an hour, or less, after the eyes have 
been employed at work, it is best for the patient to refrain 
from work altogether for a week or two, until the affection be 
mitigated. 

It is now fully conceded by the best observers that protracted 
rest of the eye is not useful. It is better to employ it than not, 
if caution is observed. Frequent rest, bathing in cold water, 
and careful avoidance of all the causes of derangement of eye- 
sight alluded to under the heads of “ Bad habits” and “ Ad- 
justment of light,” will often prove curative. Dr. Weller in 
his “ Diitetik fiir gesunde und schwache Augen,” says: “The 
most excellent recreation with which the weakened eye can be 
indulged, is to move about in the free air, and in regions which 


* Tyrell. 
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command an extensive and pleasant view of the face of nature.” 
“ The clear air is itself a medicine to the organ, and the beau- 
tiful distant prospect, while it delights, regales, and strengthens 
the whole man.” By giving the eyes timely rest, and guarding 

carefully the general health, the asthenopic may accomplish 
much eye labor. Rest is safer than nostrums, and very far 
better than medicines if it is judiciously employed. He who 
relies much upon eyesight has little hope for continued power 
of vision if he neglects the laws of health or the virtue of 
temperance. Eyesight may be economised as well as money, 
and ought surely to be if there is a limit to its power. Treat 
the body well and it will generally do the work that we ex- 
pect it to do. That the eyes fail, is usually the fault of those 
who possess and control those organs. Habits of mind must 
be regarded as well as habit of body. The exercise of the in- 
tellect i is healthful in a high degree, but the mind works with 
natural organs that may become worn out in doing its bidding. 
The amount of waste in brain power depends i in a measure upon 
the demands made upon it. Brain work is not unattended with 
danger if judgment is not exercised, and the demands for rest 
are unheeded. “The proverbial eccentricities and failings of 
genius may find some apology in the feeling of lassitude which 
often follows. its most successful efforts, and which too often 
drives its possessor to stimulating excitement for relief. The 
eye, especially if nervously diseased, is the first to sympathize 
with the overworked brain.”* 

The worst time to employ the eyes is at night; the worst 
part of daylight is immediately on rising. Individual experi- 
ence will best determine what part of the day is the best. The 
only guide to the student must be the sensations produced by 
the excessive use of eyesight. If the eye feel pained, tired, or 
uneasy, it is hazardous to continue. No work is so important 
as to justify a continuance, if it has produced the symptoms of 
uneasiness. Most cases of serious “ asthenopia” are traceable 
to some particular excessive use, when the warning to desist 
from labor was unheeded from ignorance of the danger, or be- 
cause on some former occasion no serious result followed per- 
sistence. Relapses are very common and are easily induced. 
If ever relieved, those who have suffered from this form of dis- 

* Dr. George A. Bethune, Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1855. 
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ease should ever remember that they are put on their good be- 
havior for the rest of their lives. 

So much space has been devoted to one of the results of 
“ overwork,” that too little is left fully to allude to the other 
exciting causes of feeble eyesight. We have not deemed it 
necessary to warn our readers against the fatal results of extra- 
ordinary ambition, such as rendered blind the great Milton. 
His case was one of amaurosis; still this disease seldom follows 
persistence in literary labor, because few continue their labors 
as he did after such obvious warnings to stop. 

IV. The improper adjustment of light lays the foundation, 
in many cases, of serious weakness of the eyes. On this sub- 
ject educated men have much to learn; for while they think 
that they are acting wisely, they are often imperceptably doing 
themselves great mischief. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LIGHT. 


Very few give any attention to this subject until warned by 
evidences of the failure of eyesight. This warning is ofien 


practically too late. Light may be deficient, or may be excess- 
ive in quantity. The introduction of gas into our private 
houses has undoubtedly produced injury to the vision on ac- 
count of its extreme brilliancy, but oftener far on account of its 
misapplication and mismanagement. The argand burner fur- 
nishes light of as good a quality, and a flame as steady, as can 
be procured in any way. If properly shaded and guarded, no 
better light need be desired. Several of our eminent jurists, who 
have much experience in night work, prefer sperm or wax can- 
dles. There is no doubt that great improvements will yet be in- 
troduced, so that the gas flame will be made to furnish a light 
more like the white light of day, and more steady. It must-of 
necessity be concentrated, and for this reason be less excellent 
than daylight ; besides, it lacks the chromatic constituents of 
the light which the sun supplies. 

The student by all means should avoid reflected light, or light 
deficient in chromatic constituents, and alternations as of bright 
light and comparative darkness. A case is related by a Ger- 
man writer which serves as a good illustration: “ A lawyer 
took lodgings in Pall Mall. The front windows of the house 
faced the street, and were exposed to the full blaze of the merid- 
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ian sun; while the back room, having no opening but into a 
small, close yard, surrounded by high walls, was very dark. In 
this room he performed all his labors and studies, but came into 
the other to his breakfast and dinner. His sight soon became 
weak, and at last he was troubled with a continual pain in the 
eyeballs. He tried glasses of various kinds, and sought coun- 
cil of various oculists, but.without obtaining relief. At last it 
occurred to him that the frequent alternations of light, in going 
and coming suddenly from the dark study into the bright blaze 
of the dining-room, might be the cause of his disorder. He im- 
mediately hired other lodgings in a different quarter of the city, 
more favorably situated in regard to the light, and discontinued 
reading and writing for a while in the evening. This was suf- 
ficient, and soon effected a cure.” 

The strong, healthy eye bears violent alternations of light and 
darkness. Not so the eye of one enervated by the want of ex- 
ercise, undue mental effort, or accidental causes. The blinding 
influence of the sudden accession of light is illustrated in the 
well remembered history of Caspar Hauser, as well as in the 
account of the cruelties of Regulus and Dionysius. It will be 
remembered that these prisoners, after being confined in dark 
dungeons, were made blind by sudden exposure to light. 


THE BED-ROOM. 


The window of the bed-room should not look toward the 
rising sun. Unless designing to rise before the sun is up, the 
bedroom window looking toward the east should be carefully 
protected by a shutter or blind. We have a case of serious 
ophthalmia now under our care, which owed its origin to a 
short exposure to sunlight before rising in the morning. Such 
cases are not unfrequent. For the same reason, namely, that the 
pupil is in a dilated condition, and therefore unprepared for the 
accession of light, evil results have occurred from gazing at 
the moon or at an eclipse, viewing panoramas, and other similar 
exposures. 


THE STUDY. 


' The study should be a well-lighted room. The table should 
be so situated that the light is received Acgh over the left 
shoulder, in such manner as to bathe the eye and face with 
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equal light. The light should in no wise be reflected from the 
paper, or from surrounding objects. Enough light should be 
received to obtain distinct, easy vision. Too much light daz- 
zles, too little debilitates. 

Evening study should not be preceded by “resting” the eyes 
in darkness. By this means the eyes are not rested, but are 
rendered less fitted for subsequent labor. It is poor economy 
to save candle-light. Eyesight is worth more than candles. 
One of the reasons why artificial light injures the eyesight is, 
that it is not universally diffused like daylight ; it also differs 
in chromatic constituents, and is unsteady. Artificial light 
has an excess of red rays, which are longer than the others and 
penetrate the eye. The admixture of blue rays tends to pro- 
duce the white light of the day. For this reason engravers 
place bottles of blue water near their work. The scholar may, 
to some extent, accomplish the same purpose, by having a lamp- 
shade of blue, and a table cover of the same color. Probably 
the best light that could be afforded would be from numerous 
gas jets near the ceiling, covered by blue glass chimneys.* 
Thus daylight would be best imitated. The eye is most rested 
by green in the day time, and most relieved by blue at night. 
The study walls should be painted green, the carpet should. be 
of the same color, and the shades. Sometimes window shades of 


light blue answer very well. 


SHADES AND BLINDS. 

An intelligent correspondent in Cambridge, Mass., very prop- 
erly suggests, that curtains as ordinarily arranged shade the 
window at the wrong end. They obscure the light where it 
could be received without reflection, and force the eye to bear 
that which is reflected from the pavement, or from the balcony 
floor. Unless a grass plot is fortunately situated, the light is 
seldom favorably modified. Modern inside blinds, made in 
small sections, afford perhaps the best kind of window shades 
for every apartment. The student should in every way guard 
his eyes. Fashion should not induce him to wear a hat with a 
narrow brim, even at the risk of being regarded outre. It is 


certain that the present fashion for ladies’ bonnets, which are 


* At our suggestion Cornelius Baker & Co., of Philadelphia, have prepared some 
blue chimneys for reading lamps of the proper tint. 
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pinned on the back of their heads, never originated among 
the thinking of either sex. In relation to this whole subject 
popular minds little regard its importance. We saw to-day in 
‘a shop window a lamp-shade with a bright polished metallic 
inner surface. It was recommended as economical in so much 
as it increased the light of the gas jet. The words “a patent 
upplied for,” were stamped upon the article. It would be cor- 
rectly named if called an “ eye destroyer.” 

When gas is used it should never be unshaded. The shade 
should be diaphanous ; it should never be made of thick paper, 
tin, or any opaque substance, nor should it ever be lined with a 


reflecting material. 

We have suggested a lamp-shade of “blue barege,” or “ tis- 
sue,” which being cut of the proper shape, it can be readily 
drawn over the ordinary wire frame, which is sold in the shops, 
to sustain the common paper shade. This contrivance is em- 
ployed and gives much satisfaction in several of our seminaries 


of learning. 

We furnish below a drawing which will guide the reader if 
he desires to cut a piece of barege or tissue to fit a frame of 
the description referred to. 

The frames are usually 
two feet eight inches in 
circumference at the bot- 
tom, and fourteen and a 
half inches at the top. 

If the shape below is ad- 

hered to, a depth of seven 

inches will leave sufticient 

room to fold over the . 

gauze or barege upon either edge of the frame. 


BAD HABITS. 

Looking at panoramas, fireworks, lightning, reading by the 
light of the moon or at twilight, the use of the telescope or the 
microscope, are all dangerous modes of employing the eyes. 
On this subject we might say much if space afforded. There 
are two methods of injuring the eye by the false direction of 
light, which we must pause to mention: that is, reading by a 
side light, or while lving ‘n bed. The universality of the first 
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habit has led to the frequent observation among oculists that 
the left eye is most apt to be diseased. The evil effects of the 
latter are illustrated in the case of a patient who has applied 
to us while writing this page. He has asthenopia in 
the left eye, caused by reading in bed while lying upon his 
right side. It is true the light should come over the left 
shoulder, but it should fall from above, and the head should 


be erect. 


BEST TIME TO WORK. 


It is better to work by daylight, and to use the evening for 
the lightest literary employments, such as require the least men- 
tal effort. The eye so strongly sympathizes with the work- 
ing of the brain, the student is earnestly advised to a frequent 
change of literary occupation. With regard to the best time 
to work, the earliest evening is probably better than the early 
morning. On this subject individual experience is the best 
guide. It should never be forgotten, however, that the eyes do 
not always cry out when they are overworked. 


EFFECT OF A DAZZLING LIGHT, 


We do not know of a better place than this to enter our pro- 
test against the method of lighting churches. We are often 
told by our patients that it takes half the week to recover from 
the effects of the gas lights on Sabbath evening. The subject 
of deranged vision must enter the church, after having passed 
through darkness from his own lighted home, to meet a glar- 
ing, dazzling light wherever he turns his eyes. If he would 
look at the preacher he must endure the ordeal of facing Ar- 
gand burners, or gas jets, shining directly in his eyes. Surely 
on this subject there is too little consideration. 

It is said by Mr. White Cooper, of England, that, after the 
great exhibition of 1851, several instances came under his no- 
tice in which the sensibility of the retina was temporarily 
blunted by the excitement to which it was exposed in that bril- 
liant scene. There can be little doubt, we think, that the more 
general introduction of gas into our houses has increased the 
number of cases of morbid sensibility of the retina, for the 
same reason that such effects were manifest after the great ex- 
hibition in England. 
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V. There are many habits and practices, even among intelligent 
people, which increase the perils of eyesight. There are dangers 
enough which must of necessity be encountered by the scholar, 
without unnecessarily increasing them by avoidable causes. 

Many persons acquire certain notions without authority with 
regard to the treatment of the eye when diseased, and many 
more accept incompetent advice, which, alas! too many 
thoughtless persons are ever ready to give.* There are few 
remedies that may be safely used without advice ; and few only 
are necessary. Sir Gilbert Blane says: “The benefit derived 
from remedies is so limited, that if a spontaneous principle of 
restoration had not existed, the human species would long ago 
have been extinct.” 

In relation to the “ orthodox” habit so much praised, of 


OPENING THE EYES IN COLD WATER 

as a method of preservation, it is thus remarked by the late 
Dr. William C. Wallace, who, as is well known, was an able 
and accurate observer: “ There is a popular notion, held even 
by medical men, that opening the eyes in { 
cold water preserves the organ. This is 
undoubtedly erroneous. Some of the 
worst cases of pterygium and film on the 
surface of the cornea that I have ever 
seen, have been in the cases of persons 
who boasted of this practice. When a 
drop of water gets into the windpipe, a 
revolution is produced such as when the 
eyes are opened in water. The eye is lu- 
bricated by a secretion admirably adapted 
to facilitate the motions of the lid over 
its surface, and as this secretion is par- 
tially soluble in water, it is as inconsistent 
with common sense to wash it away, as to 
remove the oil from machinery.” 

There is no remedy so often safe and 
useful when the eyes have been over- 
worked, or are inflamed, as cold water. 
There is no better mode of applying it 
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EYE FOUNTAIN. 


* Sight and Hearing. ‘ Popular opinion.” Page 217. 
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than in the form of jet or shower. The annexed diagram will 
suggest a form of bath that can be cheaply prepared by an 
ordinary tinman. It consists of a long cup, the back being 
flat, at the top of which is a loop by which to hang it up, 
and a hole through which the water is to be poured, and at the 
bottom a small tube, the end of which is turned up and is pro- 
vided with a sieve, through which the water issues. This simple 
apparatus may be conveniently hung over the bathing-tub, or 
in any other desirable place. 


SQUEEZING THE EYES. 


Among the letters most recently filed in our letter-book is 
one from an intelligent gentleman who verily believes that he 
is able to do without glasses, and that he preserves his eyesight 
in consequence of his daily habit of squeezing them into pro- 
priety. In conclusion, our correspondent remarks that “ all 
that is necessary to be said in relation to the eye, of a practical 
nature, might be printed in a small pamphlet.” It would 
appear that the word “ squeeze” would about cover the whole 
ground. On this subject we will again permit Dr. Wallace to 
speak. In relation to the eye, we know of no better authority 
than that of this learned gentleman, to whose office chair we 
have the honor to succeed: “I was once called to an aged 
female who had suffered acutely for months after submitting 
to the operation of a rejuvenating itinerant. The lens was 
dislocated, and pressed upon the sensitive nerves on the margin 
of the pupil. The pain produced by pressure of this kind may 
be compared to that produced by pressing the exposed nerve 
of a tooth with a toothpick ; but in the former case the pain is 
continuous, and is not so easily relieved as in the latter. Other 
cases attributed to manipulation, such as squinting, double 
vision, ete., have come under my notice. During the last 
month I operated for cataract in the case of a lady whose vision 
with the aid of spectacles was perfect until she was induced by 
plausible advertisements to pay for ‘a course of lessons. After 
the third lesson vision become indistinct, and blindness ulti- 
mately ensued,’ 

“Tt cannot be expected that operations founded upon a false 
theory can be safe in practice. These delicate membranes are 
liable to be displaced and injured by blows, falls, and other 
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causes, and the lens, which is naturally clear as crystal, 
becomes opaque. It is untrue that the outer surface of 
the eye becomes flatter with advancing age, therefore manipu- 
lations, to restore what is not wanting in organs so delicate in 
structure that a rude push may be followed by perpetual dark- 
ness, should be avoided. The principal lens of the eye is 
situated behind the pupil, and is kept in its proper position 
by membranes finer than goldbeater’s skin. These delicate 
membranes are liable to be ruptured by blows, falls, or other 
‘auses, as before said, and the beautiful lens may be totally 
destroyed.” 

Destructive opacity of the lens, or cataract, may be produced, 
without lacerating the membrane, by a mere interference with 
the circulation of vessels which supply them with blood ; that 
these results take place is verified by our experience, as well 
as that of many eminent writers. 

A ease is related by a German oculist of one who was made 
totally blind in consequence of the fingers being playfully 
pressed upon the eyes by a companion from behind. In the 
endeavor to escape, his sight was instantly destroyed. 

“Tt has been attempted to increase the rotundity of the eye 
by placing over it a wooden cup attached to an india-rubber 
bottle like a breast-pump. In the hands of a good juggler 
almost miraculous experiments are performed with cups and 
balls. It is not surprizing, therefore, that new arrangements 
should produce new wonders. The machine, described by 
Captain Marryat, for altering the disposition of the individual 
by exhausting cups placed over protuberances of the skull, has 
not yet been turned to practical account. Some self-styled 
professors will, it is presumed, shortly take this matter in hand, 
and advertise instruction by which any change of temper may 
be affected. There is a tradition, at least as old as the Talmud, 
that the eyes are strengthened by drawing the finger gently 
across the eyelid in a horizontal direction.” 

“ Ex-President John Quincy Adams, who was affected with 
an obstruction of the tear passage, employed this method to 
get rid of the accumulated fluid. This ancient practice was 
revived, being brought into notice by the practice of this illus- 
trious statesman. The obsolete theory that the eye flattens as 
age approaches was also again revived, and it became a busi- 
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ness to advertise instructions and lessons for kneading the eye 
into shape with the fingers. For the very moderate sum of ten 
dollars the telltale spectacles might be laid aside, and ancient 
ladies and gentlemen see and read with all the ease of a girl in 
her teens. The ten dollar professor, if we may believe the 
newspapers, met with marvelous success till improvements 
were advertised in the manner of the performance.” 

“Such harmony prevails in animate beings that all the 
functions of the body are performed without consciousness of 
the existence ot the organ by which these functions are effected. 
When the lungs are in a healthy condition the play is not per- 
ceived by the possessor. The organs of sight and hearing 
perform their duty without observation or notice, and gain 
nothing by having our attention directed to them. We cannot 
assist in the performance of their functions.” 

Dr. Wallace further remarks: “The circulation of the deli- 
cate organization of the eye may be interfered with even by 
medicines. Dr. Currie relates, that owing to the effect of 
strychnine and veratrine, the capsule of the lens was dislo- 
cated. Others have noticed the occurrence of cataract after 
the operation of medicines. It is no uncommon consequence 
of the so-called ‘aconitum trick,’ a hazardous experiment with 
aconite. If even medicine taken in the stomach will derange 
the eye, how careful should we be with regard to manipulations 
of every sort.” (Chicory produces most unpleasant results.) 

The above remarks are taken from unpublished manuscripts 
now in our possession. The bad effect of rubbing the eye 
open, or of frequent wiping when in a condition of derange- 
ment, will be readily appreciated after reading the foregoing 
sentences. 


WHEN THE EYE SHOULD REST. 


When the eyes complain, the remedy is repose. They are 
best rested, not by darkness, but by a change of employment. 
Employ them upon distant and agreeable objects. The old 
inethod of shutting up ophthalmic patients in a dark room was 
full of evil, producing the very mischief that it was designed 
to remedy. A single indiscretion is often fatal to useful vision. 
A patient sometimes says, “J must finish this work or com- 
plete this manuscript.” Milton said, “I will go on if I am 
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blind in consequence.” He did go on and became blind. Few 
of us are so near immortality as he was, and can so well afford 
to goon. An eminent and judicious oculist in New York the 
other day pointed out to us a single figure in a very large 
engraving. He said that the sight of it always made him sad. 
The engraver had, after years of labor, still a single figure to 
complete. Serious symptoms caused him to apply to this 
gentleman, who told him that he must stop. He said, “I 
must finish that last figure.” He did finish it, and is now led 
by a boy around the streets. One hour of railway reading 
under certain circumstances, may be the cause of fatal impair- 
ment of vision. (See Author’s experience, Sight and Hearing, 
p- 69.) It is a dangerous practice, and never safe. Eye work 
is peculiarly injurious after severe illness, or when the body is 
in a debilitated condition. When overheated, or very much 
fatigued, or immediately after a full meal, it is more economical 
to rest. Students should avoid procrastination at other hours, 
so as not to be forced to work at improper moments. If the 
indications of nature are regarded she will plainly say stop in 
most instances, but not always. 

Near-sighted, ambitious young people are peculiarly exposed 
to fatal overuse of the eyes, or to the dangerous experiment of 
increasing the power of the concave glass in order to continue 
with comfort their excessive labors. We have several patients 
under treatment at the present moment whose history would 
furnish illustrative examples. 

The following is a remarkable illustration of the manner in 
which a single act of indiscretion may be followed by perma- 
nently serious results. In the London and Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Magazine for May, 1859, there is an account of sudden 
loss of the power of distinguishing colors, produced by over- 
taxing the eyes. A sea-captain, who was in the habit, when 
time hung heavy on his hands, of occupying it by working at 
embroidery, was one afternoon engaged upon a red flower, and 
being anxious to finish it prolonged his labor until twilight 
vame on, and he found it difficult to select the suitable colors. 
To obtain more light he went into the companion way, and 
there continued his work. While thus taxing his eyes his 
power of distinguishing colors suddenly vanished. He went 
on deck, hoping that an increase of light would restore his 
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vision, but in vain. From that time to the present, more than 
‘en years, he has remained color blind. 


TOBACCO. 

The use of tobacco is frequently productive of the impair- 
ment of eyesight among students. The sedentary habits of 
the student render him unfit to resist the injurious effect of 
this drug upon the nervous and glandular systems. That 
tobacco frequently produces amaurosis can be proved by the 
most credible authority. We have, this very month, been 
valled to prescribe for a case of amaurosis evidently produced 
by the use of tobacco, This patient has improved by simple 
abstinence. He was such an inveterate smoker that he rose in 
the night to indulge in his pipe. Such cases are not unfre- 
quent. This subject is considered at length in the volume 


before referred to. 


SLEEP. 

The want of sufficient sleep is often the cause of the failure 
of eyesight. No one can spend so profitably one third of his 
time as in sleep. It preserves the mind from insanity, and 
secures nervous equilibrium. Few scholars should do with less 
than eight hours. It is improper to continue severe studies 
quite up to the hour of rest. The hour preceding sleep should 
not be spent in study. 


INDIGESTION AND STIMULANTS. 

Indigestion is a frequent cause of disturbed vision. The 
reflecting reader needs no proof of this. The stomach has 
been called the second nervous center. All dyspeptics expe- 
rience difficulties in the use of their eyes during times of 
peculiar derangement of the stomach. The scholar must keep 
on good terms with this organ if he would employ his eyes to 
the best advantage. There are many in the ministry who are 
not less dyspeptic than Timothy, and might find a prescription 
among the teachings of Paul. On this subject says an eminent 
writer :* “In the present state of public opinion on this subject 
there is comparatively little danger of the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks on the part of educated men, and especially of those 


* Dr. Bethune, Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1855. 
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called by their position to set an example of temperance. We 
are not so sure that, so far as the health of the individual is 
concerned, the error in many instances is not on the other side. 
The majority of those exposed to diseases of the eye are 
persons whose ordinary state of health would be called, in 
State-street, somewhat under par.” However, ever since Solo- 
mon sung of him ‘who has redness of eyes,’ inflamed opties 
have furnished the most indubitable evidence of excess. 

The great Boerhaave remarks that “to say that any one 
article of food is wholesome or unwholesome, without knowing 
the constitution of the one for whom it is intended, is like a 
sailor saying that the wind is fair or unfair without knowing 
the port whither he is bound.” Indigestible articles variously 
affect different persons; shell-fish seems oftenest to produce 
a direct influence upon the eyesight. Beer, the German 
oculist, after alluding to the effects of indigestion, says: 
“The daily practice of every oculist is filled with coincident 
experience.” 

Mental disquietude, though probably impossible to prevent 
in this world of care and anxiety, is often a cause of deranged 
vision. It is a great art, which very few, alas! ever learn, to 
be always tranquil in this perturbed and disquieting world. 
Study and thought make men sensitive, and peculiarly exposes 
them to unrest. 


SOME EYES BETTER THAN OTHERS. 


It should never be forgotten that some eyes, without regard 
to constitutional peculiarities, will endure more wear and tear 
than others. Beer, the great German author so frequently 
referred to, observes :* “The power of the eye increases in 
proportion to the lightness of the eye, and, on the contrary, 
diminishes in proportion to its degree of blackness. For 
example, dark blue eyes support much less expenditure of 
vision than the gray, and brown eyes can endure much less 
straining than the dark blue.” He further remarks, that of a 
hundred men who have black eyes, scarcely one can be 
found who is altogether contented with his sight. This 
rule has exceptions; but it furnishes a valuable guide with 


* Pflege gesunder and geschwachter Augen. 
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regard to the power of the endurance of the eyes in individual 
cases. 


ANOTHER CAUSE OF FAILURE OF EYESIGHT. 


Our paper would be imperfect unless allusion is made to some 
subjects difficult to write about. The excessive indulgence in 
venereal pleasures, as well as illegitimate abuse among youth, 
untits the eyes for labor, and tends permanently to destroy 
their usefulness. This is especially true if conjoined to a habit 
of using tobacco in feeble subjects. We must learn to “use 
this world as not abusing it.” 


USE AND ABUSE OF GLASSES. 


VI. Mistakes in relation to the use of glasses frequently pro- 
duces derangement and loss of vision. This article has been 
too much extended already to permit us to enter upon the 
discussion of this subject. It is full of importance; but to do 
it justice would require much space. We must refer again to 
the volume before-mentioned, after making a few suggestions: 

1. Glasses should not be adopted without consideration and 
advice, and should be purchased only of reliable parties. 

2. The lowest power that will answer the purpose should be 
selected, and no change should be made without advice. 

3. It is dangerous to delay their use when required. 

4. Colored glasses are seldom proper, and never except for a 
temporary purpose. 


CONCLUDING SUGGESTIONS, 

In order to enjoy healthy eyes, it is necessary to guard with 
rare the general health. The student must sit in a pure atmos- 
phere. He should frequently breathe the out-door air. He 
should use cold water bathing, if it does not disagree with him, 
in order to invigorate the nervous system. He should fre- 
quently change his position and vary his labor. His dress 
should be easy. His hat-brim should be wide. He should 
have regard to the condition of his stomach and bowels. He 
should employ his eyes sufticiently, but not immoderately. 
The eyes may be injured by 00 Little as well as too much labor. 
As_ before said, overwork is one of the peculiar dangers to 
which the student is exposed. Above all things, do not tamper 
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with the eyes when diseased, but seek at once competent ad- 
vice and implicitly follow it. No reliance is to be placed upon 
empirical remedies or accidental advising. No local remedy is 
safe, except water, warm or cold, and this not always, if used 
in excess. The best guide to the usefulness of this remedy is 
the effect produced. If grateful, it may be regarded as 
proper and useful. Dr. Weller says: * “The reader will sadly 
err if he supposes that he has done all which is needful for his 
eyes when he has observed the prescriptions which concerns 
them immediately. He must pay attention to his general 
health. The eyes are so intimately connected with the human 
body, that nearly all the errors which affect it injuriously influ- 
ence them also. Hippocrates meant to express this idea when 
he said: ta valet corpus sicut valent oculi. Therefore, he 
who would enjoy continued health and soundness of vision, 
must regard as sacred all the rational laws of health.” 





t 


Art. VII.—GODWIN’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


The History of France. By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. (Ancient 
Gaul.) 8vo., pp. 495. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


THE origin and progress of the French people is of paramount 
interest and import to the student, whether attracted by mere 
curiosity, or by the hope of obtaining just conclusions in regard 
to the social and political changes of Europe. Their ardent 
and versatile genius, their impressible heart and ready hand, 
have always taken a leading part in these mutations. In arms, 
arts, and councils, their influence is felt throughout the civil- 
ized world. Ever ready for the initiative, even when most 
novel or perilous, they have tested all systems, and staked 
their wellbeing on the most diverse theories. So much are 
their examples and sympathy regarded, that when their streets 
are closed with barricades, and resound with republican songs, 
revolution flies over Europe; and the people’s cause languishes 
and falls when it can draw no nourishment from French soil, 


* Didtetik fiir gesunde und schwache Augen. 
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and no encouragement from French arms and diplomacy. 
Monarchs and people alike watch with anxiety the tortuous 
and uncertain course of French policy ; and to circumscribe its 
power and repress its activity, the map of Europe has been 
repeatedly recast. To trace the origin and career of this 
remarkable nation, and the effects of its differential qualities 
upon the progress of European civilization, would @ priori 
appear a most inviting study. But these researches acquire 
multiplied interest from even a cursory glance at the immense 
field over which the journey extends. History never taught 
by more gigantic examples, held up more glaring beacons, or 
manifested the energy of human nature by more brilliant and 
more terrible results, than in the crowded diverse and tumult- 
uous past of the French people. The historian and the phi- 
losopher, burdened by its great significance, almost despair of 
accomplishing even a suggestive portraiture or analysis. As 
the prehistoric mists drift away from the Gallic forest, two 
savage races, the one dark and little, the other tall and fair, 
are struggling for the mastery, the former sullenly backing to 
the marshes and promontories of the Atlantic coast. Some 
rays of Greek civilization gleam into the obscurity from the 
port of Marseilles. The Roman empire next extends its laws 
and progress over these western wilds, and Gaul can boast its 
cities adorned with marble baths and theaters, its transalpine 
institutions, habits, vices, and decay. Some huge blind impulse 
stirs in distant Asia, and soon the great Cimmerian ocean 
“heaving to the tempest’s wing,” rolls its barbaric billows 
upon the devoted shore. From the Alps, the Belgian plain, 
and the gloomy Hercynian forest, age after age they sweep 
down, some to fall back from Aix and Chalons, oftener to 
remain settling from the vast crash and whirl of bloody con 
fusion into sedimentary strata of the great social formation 
which is to rise above that tossing chaos. Feudalism reduces 
society to some degree of order, but degrades the productive 
classes, who combine for self-protection into guilds and 
burghs, able to resist feudal violence. The systematic oppres- 
sion and chronic warfare of feudalism are, in some measure, 
mitigated by the Church, which in this age of action deals 
actively with its children, and protects, intervenes, and censures 
with sword as often as with prayer. Religious and mil- 
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itary enthusiasm, swollen to heroic proportions, drain Europe 
of its nobles and its wealth, to scatter them over the sands of 


Palestine. 


These disasters, combined with the religious wars 


of Languedoc, and with the exercise of perennial craft and vio- 
lence, raise the small sovereignty of the Isle of France into a 
control, more or less complete, of the powerful princes who 


surround it. 


The rising monarchy enters upon a desperate 


struggle for existence with the sturdy English; and when 
impolicy and defeat have reduced it to such an extremity that 
a miracle seems the only resource, the miracle appears. But 
the heroism displayed by the suffering commons, though it 
expelled the stranger, brings no relief to themselves ; the policy 
of a foreign master would at almost any period of their history 
have proved more beneficial to them than the virtue or grati- 


tude of their own. 


The hearts of artisans and tradesmen cher- 


ish the true ideas of social and political organization which the 
commons have saved and perpetuated from the general ruin ; 
and now the Reformation appears among them, encouraging 
individual thought, fixing individual responsibility, and sup- 
porting the determinations of reason with the stout heart of 
faith. A doubly bitter civil war ensues, complicated by the 
animosities of both politics and religion ; the kingdom flames 
with bloody intolerance, pious zeal, and valiant despair. 
Searcely has it taken breath and settled into troubled repose, 
searcely has the commanding genius of Richelieu succeeded in 
repairing its exhausted resources, and curbing the haughty vas- 
sals of the crown, when a new struggle is commenced. The 
power of the great lords, which gave a sort of imputed inde- 
pendence to their followers, is now, after a series of expiring 
throes, almost annihilated, and feudal checks being no longer 


operative, the ov 


ershadowing 


power of the crown alarms 


reflecting minds. The Fronde inaugurates the age of conflicts 
based upon purely political notions, upon the desire of personal 
and constitutional freedom, in place of the feudal and religious 


wars which have passed away forever. 


But the Fronde being 


neither a war of classes nor sects, lacks the impulse of fanati- 
cism, and is unable to sustain itself, and royal authority culmi- 


nates in the self-centered system of Louis XIV.! 


During half 


a century the nation’s energy is expended in gigantic graspings 


after universal dominion. Exhausted of its patience and re- 
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sources, it sees the royal line simultaneously exhausted of its 
kingly nature. How ominous, how fatal the conjuncture: 
God hath numbered the kingdom and finished it. Yet before 
that day of wrath, when king and nobles, and lovely ladies 
and gentle children, are haled by the blind instruments of 
long-suffering ignorance to expiate with their puny lives 
centuries of ancestral crime, the tottering monarchy, in the 
providence of God, lays its hands to one glorious work, 
and Americans at least will recall its turbulent career and 
awful tragedy with pardonable sadness, as they reflect that 
to its timely aid they owe relief from the protracted agony 
of civil war, and perhaps their present freedom and _pros- 
perity. 

Down to a recent period the eventful progress of the 
French people has found no truthful and philosophical nar- 
rator. Prejudices of class, deference to royalty, and bad 
methods of historical composition, have united with the defect 
of study and mental training to make the earlier French his- 
tories quite unreliable. In the pages of Velly and Anquetil 
the student finds the airs and graces of their own times trans- 
ferred to the rough Franks of the Merovingan age. They con- 
struct a so-called French monarchy of that and the Carlingian 
period, with its court, its intrigues, its offices, its relations with 
nobles and people, its refined vices, as if they were describing 
the social and political aspect of the sixteenth century. The 
rise of popular liberty they gloss over, and ascribe privileges 
wrested like Magna Charta, and defended against all comers 
for ages, to the free grace of the monarch. The distinctions of 
race, so marked even now, and the feudal divisions, only oblit- 
erated within three centuries past, are blended into a single 
French nation by the bold historian, who thus effects with a 
stroke of his pen what exhausted the craft and strength of a 
race of kings like Louis XI., and a college of cardinals like 
Richelieu. Devoid of individuality or correct local coloring, 
these narratives reproduce the stirring life of past ages about 
as accurately as the daub of a trowel might copy the almost 
animated reliefs on the frieze of the Parthenon. 

During the present century, however, French literature has 


amply redeemed itself from such reproaches. The loving toil 
and truthful delineations of the Thierrys, the vivid style and 
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grand, even if hasty, generalization of Martin and Michelet, 
the profound philosophic insight of Guizot, and the compre- 
hensive and accurate judgment of Sismondi, combine to pre- 
sent the French student with the clarified results of exhaustive 
research, and bring out the obscurest times into a blaze of 
light. In our own language nothing which can be called a 
history of France has heretofore appeared. The puerile 
compilations of Crowe, Sedley, Mrs. Marcet, etc., were too 
weak even to excite inquiry enough to correct the erroneous 
ideas they imparted. However worthy the late French his- 
tories, translations are not enough. Every cultivated nation 
needs a literature of its own, moulded upon its own peculiar- 
ities, clothed in its own idiom, and permeated with its own 
convictions. The place is open for the most deserving, and 
we welcome the volume, the title of which stands at the head 
of this article, as the commencement of a work which bids fair 
to supply a long-felt want of English literature. 

Mr. Godwin has earned an honorable repute in his connec- 
tion with various literary enterprises. That amid editorial 
‘ares, and the engrossing pursuits of business, he should have 
been persevering enough to master the various knowledge 
necessary even in the preparation for so important a work, and 
bold enough to enter upon so formidable a design, will be sur- 
prising to those who are unacquainted with his robust mental 
organization and untiring industry. His intention as stated in 
the preface, is to relate the events of French history from the 
earliest times down to the Revolution of 1789, and in the pres- 
ent volume he carries the story to the final division of the 
empire of Charlemagne, including, therefore, a period of much 
interest to the inquirer who is fond of tracing in modern 
nations the characteristics they inherit from the unmixed races 
of antiquity. : 

The external appearance of the book is creditable in type 
and paper, and the proofs seem to have been read with care. 
We are glad to find it a contrast to the imprint by the same 
publishers of Mr. Motley’s noble and scholarly history of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic ; than which a more grotesque, inex- 
plicable, and slovenly specimen of typographical errors was 
neyer let loose to haunt an author and to horrify sensitive bib- 
liophiles. 
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We shall now give our readers a general notion of the style 
and contents of Mr. Godwin’s volume, with a few extracts, 
which may assist them in determining its merits. The first 
hundred pages are devoted to a description of the primitive 
Gauls, and to the conquest over them by Julius Cesar. The 
latter part of the subject has been unconquerably distasteful 
to us ever since our escape from Professor Anthon’s impressive 
methods of stimulating the youthful mind in its investigations 
of Cesar’s Gallic campaigns. Our remarks will therefore be 
contined to the Gauls themselves. Though far from forming a 
single united people, and though their tribes possessed many 
different customs, they were yet marked by certain general 
characteristics which are common to Celts, and which seems so 
imbedded in their nature that time and revolutions have never 
changed them. Without any elaborate order we will state 
some of these. The old Gauls were superstitious but not 
reverential, and were kept to their religious opinions and rites 
rather by the terrible power which the priests had acquired 
than by conviction or will. Their reasoning was acute, but 
marked by hasty generalization and careless analogies. Their 
morality was by no means strict, and divorce was easy; their 
social adhesions were strong but mutable; the ties of blood, 
however, were so much valued (as in most early ages) that the 
system of clans was in full vigor among them. They were 
loquacious and noisy in dispute, fond of company, and quick at 


quarreling, given to excessive indulgence of the passions, imn- 
petuous, brave, and warlike. “Always in extremes, there was 
no limit either to their audacity or their discouragement.” 
How enduring is this Celtic stock, which, after so many de- 
structive processes and foreign graftings, is still so manifest in 
the modern Frenchman, that the above sentences fit him pre- 
cisely. Mr. Godwin gives the amusing testimony of an old 


Roman soldier: 


All the Gauls are tall, fair-skinned, golden-haired, and terrible 
for the fierceness of their eyes. They are greedy of quarrels, great 
braggarts, and insolent. A whole troop of strangers could scarcely 
resist a single one of them in a brawl, and particularly if he were 
assisted by his stalwart, blue-eyed wife, who, gnashing her teeth, 
distending her neck, brandishing her large snowy arms, and kick- 
ing up her heels betimes, will deliver fisticuffs like bolts from the 
twisted strings of a catapult.—P. 34. 
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The effect of their warlike habits and division into clans 
was, as in Scotland, to keep them involved in petty wars, 
“which produce Gaul before us, wasted, wan, and disheveled, 
even in the youth and outset of her historical career.” The 
most striking element of Gallic society was the priesthood, 
with its subordinate classes of bards and soothsayers, and its 
inner circle of mysterious high-priests dwelling in the dark 
forests of oak and gloomy yew. Exempt from public burdens, 
possessing judicial powers and all the science which existed in 
the land, the Druids centered in themselves all the sanctity and 
authority which superstition could acknowledge. They formed 
a kind of secret organization which extended over the British 
Isles, and, as Romans and Franks encroached upon them, 
gradually receded to take a last refuge in the island of Mona. 
There were associated with them a class of female Druids who 
were supposed to possess the arts of magic. Their worship 
consisted of frantic nocturnal dances, or more abandoned rites, 
recalling the Samothracian orgies : 


The Gallic mariner, as he skirted by night the wild reefs of the 
Armorican seas, often fancied that he heard strange cries and 
chants, weird melodies, mingling with the wail of the winds and 
the deep moanings of the waves. On the summit of the misty 
crags he saw red phantoms gliding, with streaming hair and burn- 
ing torches, whose flames made the lightnings. These were the 
Druidesses weaving their magic spells, healing maladies, raising 
the elements, consulting the dread spirits of fate, or perhaps wait- 
ing to receive the souls of the shipwrecked, which the Breton 
peasant still discerns in the white and fugitive spray, hastening to 
rejoin their loved and lost companions of the earth.—Pp. 47, 48. 


The religion taught by the Druids acknowledged but one 
Supreme Being, and taught the doctrines of metempsychosis, 
a future state, the worship of fire, and hatred of images. So 
firm was the faith of these heathens in an immortality beyond 
the grave, where they should renew their loved pursuits, that 
they contracted debts to be paid after their own death, and, 
like other savages, sacrificed kindred upon the bier of the de- 
ceased to bear him company. 

Mr. Godwin next treats of Gaul under the Romans. The 
province experienced the usual effects of Roman sway. Great 
roads, bridges, temples, and amphitheaters were built, some of 
which still remain. The Latin language and its rhetoric spread 
Founru Series, Vout. XII.—9 
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quickly, and developed much native talent. The accommodat- 
ing religion of Rome received the Supreme Being of the 
Druids. ‘ond the inferior deities which had been shaped by the 
ignorance of the people into its Pantheon, and the contact of 
that loose foreign mythology corrupted the old creed. In the 
reign of Claudius, probably on some political pretext, the 
Druids were expelled from Gaul. A few teachers from the 
Church of Smyrna brought Christianity to Lyons about the 
year 160, and the annie still preserve the names of fifty of 
the early proselytes. They were soon compelled to testify 
their faith in the midst of a fierce persecution. Let the his- 
torian relate the touching fate of Blandina, one of the earliest 
victims : 


Another victim, whose appearance on the scene was more char- 
acteristic of the great social revolution Christianity was affecting, 
was Blandina—a woman and a slave. Through all the excruciat- 
ing agonies of the torture, her mistress, who was herself a con- 
fessor, watched her in trembling anxiety lest she should be betrayed 
into some weak concession. But Christianity possessed a living 
power then which could lift even the lowly slave into a sublimity 
of heroism. From the cross where, like her he savenly Master, she 
hung, in the gaze of a frantic rabble, she sang hymns to his praise ; 
when taken down from it, the beasts of the arena refused to do 
their office, as if their brute natures, softer than those of men, 
could be awed by such sweet piety; and the intervals between her 
punishments, twice postponed, she passed in comforting those of 
her companions who were reserved for a similar fate. The apos- 
tates, whom weakness had allowed to retract, were animated by 
her to a renewed strength, and they counted it their highest joy 
to be admitted to the prospect of sharing in her sufferings. At 
last, when she was dragged forth to final execution, on the recur- 
rence of the great festival games which Caligula had instituted on 
the banks of the Rhone, she met her death, by the horns and feet 
of a furious wild animal, “like one invited to a wedding banquet.” 
She was the last to die, but her name became the first in the roll 
of those saints whom the pious gratitude of the Gallie Church has 
since raised to the skies.—P. 133. 

In spite of persecution Christianity spread rapidly, or, we 
might be justified in saying, by the help of persecution. For 
it cannot be doubted that in the trying times of the Church, 
its loftiest virtues have shone most brightly, and have com- 
pelled not only the respect, but the conversion of its enemies. 
If many weak believers abjured their faith or obtained tolerance 
by bribes, still the greater portion stood firmly by the religion 
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which had led them from darkness to light, and which was now, 
through temporal torture and shame, to conduct them to the 
mansions prepared for them from the foundation of the world. 
Their constant fervor, meekness, and fortitude, their gentleness 
and charity even to their persecutors, could not but cause 
solemn inquiry in the souls of those around them as to what 
mysterious influence could produce such qualities and sustain 
them in such awful calamities. History records that such 
inquiry was occasioned, and that the true faith multiplied 
faster than the ashes of the martyrs could be born upon the 
wind, 

Sut the Church had its own internal difficulties and corrup- 
tions to undergo. Innumerable heresies, the misshapen fruit 
of Oriental and Grecian speculations, were grafted like ugly ex- 
crescences upon the simple and practical teachings of Christ. 
The great tendency of the age became a forgetfulness that the 
object of the Gospel was to implant in the soul that love to 
God and man which should work inwardly to purify the heart, 
and outwardly to virtuous life and active beneficence, and that 
the bliss of a future existence is but the carrying out and com- 
pletion of the principles which were operative here. But at 
this period many minds began to see in the Gospel plan noth- 
ing but a tool, which by studious working might open the door 
of heaven, but was in no way useful below. “Its spiritual 


graces and manly virtues were more and more confounded with 


inward ecstasies or external observances.” Immolation of the 
body, denial of the holiest social affections, abnegation of all 
family and social ties, would assist, it was earnestly believed, in 
attaining that divorce from earthly things which was, by a mis- 
taken understanding of the divine teachings, deemed necessary 
to fit the devotee for heavenly things. Mingled with these 
ideas were notions derived from “the Gnostic and Manichean 
heresies themselves,” says Mr. Godwin, “derived from earlier 
Indian rigors,” which “ gradually fermented into a dark humor 
for renouncing the commerce of mankind.” 

The contemplative life came to be regarded as the only one con- 
sistent with entire purity. Splendid examples, as they were deemed, 
of pious hardihood, like those of the hermits Paul and Anthony, re- 
proached the consciences and dazzled the fancies of the susceptible 
multitude. Emulous crowds broke in upon the scenes of their 
lonely and heroic triumphs. The caves and the deserts, the savage 
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wood and the desolate mountain, swarmed with anchorets who 
abandoned the life of the world to enjoy in solitude and silence the 
higher life of the soul, a nearer vision of God. Sincere religious 
aspirations, or the consciousness of a guilt which could only be 
atoned by the severest self-punishments, were the motives of some ; 
repugnance to the prevalent depravity, or weariness of the vicissi- 
tudes, of the persecutions, and of the agitations of a troubled ex- 
istence, were the motives of others; but the many were carried 
away by that contagious sympathy which sometimes seizes whole 
generations, we know not how. Individuals of every class, rich 
and poor, male and female, the polished and the ignorant, fled 
their families, their estates, their friends, the offices, the amenities 
and the amusements of social intercourse, to engage in the labori- 
ous spiritual exercises and the gloomy physical austerities of the 
wilderness. Their food, herbs, their drink, water, their bed a mat 
of palms or the naked rock, they passed the days and the nights 
in alternations of angelic ecstasy or diabolic despair, struggling to 
extinguish the lusts of the flesh, even the desires of the mind, and 
to exorcise the myriads of enticing or pestering demons with which 
their sultry fancies peopled the desolation. 

The fertile and imaginative East, which had long been the cradle 
of every contemplative extravagance, saw the first fervors of this 
acrid and barren devotion. But from the spawning caves of the 
Thebaid, the wild rocks of Nitria, and the burning Syrian sands, it 
soon spread to the secluded islands of the Mediterranean, to the 
voleanic clefts of Italy, and to the frowning forests and shadowy 
mountain ranges of Gaul. A jealous demur on the part of a few 
of the clergy, and the undisguised hostility of the Roman rabble, 
could not arrest an enthusiasm inflamed by the ardent plaudits of 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, and propagated by 
the still more ardent zeal of St. Martin. The monastery which he 
founded at Ligugé led the way to many other foundations, to that 
of St. Faustin at Nimes, of St. Castor at Apt, of St. Victor at Mar- 
seilles, and of St. Honoratus at Lerins, one of the isles of Hyéres, 
the most celebrated of the age. But the monasticism of the West 
was of a different character from that of the East. The colder 
climate and colder temperament of men, an organizing and practi- 
cal rather than a fervid or contemplative genius, tempered the 
spirit of asceticism by more active and social impulses. The 
ceenobitic form of monkery prevailed over the eremitic, although 
the deeds of Simeon Stylite did not want for an imitator even in 

Communities for labor, and prayer, and study, took the 


Gaul, 
A corporate 


place of the darksome cave and the moaning woods. 
zeal begat the ambition for proselytizing, and, instead of lacerations 
and tears, or, rather, in spite of lacerations and tears, the monks 
emerged from their cells, they scoured the fields, they penetrated 
the cities, they dragged down the statues and temples of idolatry, 
they scattered the consternated worshipers of the ancient faith, and 
they participated in the mobs which often determined the quarrels 
of the prelates or the excellences of doctrine.—Pp. 207-209. 
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Passing from this singular phase of man’s religious growth, 
we must glance at one other change which our author treats 
with his accustomed directness and force, the social and moral 
decay which was hastening the fall of the empire. We cannot 
do better than to give his masterly réswmé of the elements of 
the declino: 


As a mere economy, the ancient order was bankrupt and ex- 
hausted ; the corrosions of slavery, which, under the republic, had 
vaten away the vigor of Italy, abandoning three hundred thousand 
acres in the heart of the most fertile region of the globe to barren- 
ness and disease, had been carried by the empire into all the prov- 
inces. Smitting with a fatal paralysis nearly every industrial force ; 
gluing the once free laborer to the soil under the name of colon, till 
he became as abject and wretched as the slave; dispersing the 
small proprietors among the barbarians, or driving them to an en- 
forced dependence upon patrons whose enormous estates were ex- 
panded into more monstrous proportions by these incessant gains, 
slavery had undermined, drained, dislocated, and demoralized the 
material resources and functions of society. And it was this utter 
ruin of its material means which rendered the demands of the fise 
so cruel and persecuting. The dark picture which we have seen 
Lactantius paint, of the extortions of the treasury in the time of 
Diocletian, might have been deepened in the time of Constantine 
and his suecessors. Nothing, indeed, in human records suggests 
a more painful image to the mind than those pages of the codes 
of Theodosius and Justinian which show us the later emperors 
in their vain and desperates plunges to suppress, to mollify, or 
to escape the evils of an utter decay of vital and productive 
force. Society writhes and groans visibly before us like a 
man in the agonies of the rack. The labors of authority turn 
with frantic violence upon every possible process of extorting 
the means of a pompous subsistence from withered husks and 
thrice-rinsed rags. Laws are heaped upon laws, till the blast- 
ing decrees of despotism have operated like a fatal spell. Men of 
all ranks and conditions are fastened to their vocations, to their 
miscalled privileges, even, as bears to a stake, to be baited. The 
senatorials and clarissimi are bound to their properties, lest they 
should run away from the charges with which they are encum- 
bered; the curial, who is responsible for the collection of the 
municipal taxes, cannot abandon his office except at the risk of 
outlawry and ruin; the young conscript is branded, that he 
may be reclaimed if he deserts his post; a universal system of 
forced labor supplies the public transportations ; trade is 
smothered in vast corporations, that are swathed and strangled 
by restraints, and the whole industrial economy inclines rapidly to 
an Indian fixity of caste and a Chinese stagnation of routine.— 
Pp. 165, 166. 
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The third period includes the German inroads and the reign 
of the Merovingan kings. We will not pause upon the inter- 
esting account of the religion and laws of the Germans, which 
have been so fully elucidated by late writers, nor upon the 
fruitless struggles of the dying empire against the wild Goths, 
Ifuns, and Franks, which remind one of an old buffalo sur- 
rounded by prairie wolves. The battle of Chalons is so vividly 
described that we cannot pass over it, especially as it occupies 
so important a place in the history of civilization ; 


In the winter of the year 450 he began to move forward, with a 
force of five hundred thousand men, from his wild Danubian fast- 
nesses to the banks of the Rhine. By the beginning of March, in 
the following year, he had reached the fords of that separating 
stream. Ilis motley throng, embracing representatives of nearly 
every race in Europe—the black Kazar, the tattooed Gelon, the 
stalwart Rugian, the Herul, crazy with valor, and the Bellonote 
and the Neuri, who have left their names alone to history—had 
gathered other varieties of savagery upon its passage. The Quad 
and the Marcoman of the Carpathian Hills mingled with the Suab 
of the Black forest and the outcast Frank of the northern dunes. 
All the wild valor that for five hundred years had threatened civil- 
ization seemed to be confounded in one impulsive mass. Amid 
the rolling boulders of the ice, and upon the trunks of trees torn 
from the Hereynian woods, they crossed the river near the conflu- 
ence of the Moselle. Attila, installing himself for a moment in 
the ancient capital of Tréves, summoned Gaul to surrender in the 
magniloquent tones of an Oriental sovereign. The debilitated 
Roman garrisons fled even before he had advanced; the federate 
barbarians, half sympathizing in his career, offered but an ineffect- 
ual resistance; while the poor provincials, disarmed by Roman 
policy, disgusted by Roman oppression, debased by Roman vices, 
stood in doubt whether he might the more properly be regarded 
as an enemy or a deliverer. But the smoke of a hundred burning 
villages, the ruins of the fairest cities—Augst, Strasburg, Mentz, 
Metz, Worms, Tongres, Arras—speedily convinced them that the 
stranger was, indeed, a foe. The consternated multitudes fled to 
the fortresses of the towns, to the caves of the mountains, to the 
waves of the sea. Alone ‘the heroic and pious bishops of the 
Church rose superior to the paralyzing terrors of the panic. Ar- 
rayed in their magnificent robes, and chanting their solemn and 
imposing psalms, they would often place themselves at the head 
of their timorous flocks, and, with prayers and threatenings, 
arrest, if not roll back, the irresistible human tide.—Pp. 255, 256. 


The last division is entitled German Gaul, and recounts the 
deeds of the Mayors of the Palace and the career of Charle- 
magne. A race of giants they were indeed, to whom the 
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Christianity of the time owed its preservation. Karl Martel 
and Pepin dashed back the fierce onslaught of the Saracens 
and the Northern Pagans. But their greater successor directed 
all his policy to the uniting of Europe into a Christian empire, 
whose strength should subdue, and whose enlightenment should 
instruct, the wild tribes of the forest. His tireless activity in 
the field and the council, his self-reliance, strong sense, and 
courageous acceptance of his post as the barrier against 
ageressive paganism, must command the deepest respect. 
Though his faith was tinged with the superstition of his age, 
it was vital and sincere; and he loved virtue for its own sake, 
not merely because it was politic or seemly. What a manly 
and earnest protest he uttered against the image worship of the 
Church! 

His steady, munificent patronage of the literature and the 
arts, his establishment of academies and parochial schools, his 
persistent efforts to promote good morals and to improve the 
common life of his subjects, testify to his high intelligence and 
designs. “Jt is better to act well than to know,” le said, * but 
knowledge precedes action.” The vigor of his balanced and 
powerful genius was felt in every corner of his domains; even 
the centrifugal force of rising nationalities was controlled while 
he lived, to break loose at his death and shatter the great sys- 
tem he had constructed into irreconcilable fragments. The 
close of his life seemed like the setting of a sun, leaving civili- 
zation and learning to grope in an uncertain twilight fast 
resolving itself into the night of the middle age : 


Profoundly saddened by the inroads of death in his family, and 
feeling more and more the advances of age, and not uuapprehen- 
sive of the fate of his empire, Karl resolved to associate his son in 
the administration of the government. To a great assembly of 
his lords and bishops, held in the church of Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
communicated his intention and desire. They approved his scheme 
with loud shouts. Invested with the imperial robes, and wearing 
the imperial crown, Karl took the hand of Ludwig, and advanced 
with him toward the altar, on which another crown was laid. 
They knelt and prayed devoutly together, and then rising, Karl 
addressed his son in words full of solemnity and tender solicitude : 
“The rank, my son,” he said, “to which Almighty God hath this 
day raised you, compels vou more than ever to revere the Sover- 
eign Majesty, to love his excellencies, and to observe faithfully all 
his ordinances and commandments. In becoming an emperor, you 
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become the father and protector of his Church. On you chiefly 
will depend the good order and purity of his ministers and people. 
Though you be their master, consider them as your brethren; 
treat them as your friends, even as the members of your family ; 
make yourself happy in advancing and securing their happiness. 
Fear not to employ justice and the authority with which you are 
clothed to humble and restrain the wicked. Be the refuge and 
the consolation of the poor. Make choice of governors and judges 
who fear God, and whose spirit is above partiality and corruption; 
and beware of ever suspecting easily the integrity and good 
behavior of those whom you have once honored with oftices of 
dignity and trust. Study to live and reign unblamably before 
God and man, remembering the account you must finally give to 
the Sovereign Ruler and Judge of all.” Out of his own heart and 
life Karl spake thus, amid the plaudits of all who heard him, when 
he directed Ludwig to lift the crown from the altar and put it on 
his head, in token that he received and held it from God alone. 
After partaking of the sacrament together, Karl tottered on the 
arms of his son in the procession which moved toward the 
palace. 

The last years of his life, though he did not withdraw entirely 
from the cares of government, Karl spent in hunting, an amuse- 
ment of which he was passionately fond, in religious devotions, 
and in correcting the Greek texts of the Gospels. In the month 
of January (814,) as he came from the bath, he was seized with a 
violent fever, and took to his bed. Steadily refusing nourishment, 
as was his wont when ill in order to triumph over the disease, he 
declined from day to day. The anxiety of his people caused them 
to discern in the common accidents of the time the fatal presages 
of his death. The sun and moon were eclipsed, the palace shaken 
by an earthquake, the great bridge of Mentz burned, and the 
portico of the church crumbled, in monition of his departure. On 
the 28th of the month, seven days after he was seized, having par- 
taken of the holy communion, crossed his arms on his breast, and 
exclaimed, “* Now, Lord, into thy hands I commit my spirit,” he 
died. His body, solemnly washed and embalmed, was entombed 
on the same day in the basilica he had himself founded at Aachen. 
He was placed on a chair, in a sitting posture, with a golden 
sword on one side, a golden Gospel in his hand, and a diadem of 
gold, in which the wood of the cross was inserted, on his head. 
Over the imperial robes hung the pilgrim’s scrip, which he used to 
wear on his visits to Rome, and before him lay the shield which 
Pope Leo had blessed. They wrote on his tomb: “ Here reposes 
the body of Karl, the great and orthodox emperor, who gloriously 
enlarged the kingdom of the Franks, and governed it happily for 
forty-seven years.” “ No one can tell,” says a monk, “ the mourn- 
ing and sorrow that his death occasioned everywhere, so that even 
the pagans wept him as the father of the world.” Well might 
the world have wept, for the bravest and noblest soul that it then 
knew was gone from it forever.—Pp. 474, 475. 
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Mr. Godwin’s book seems to us worthy of hearty praise. He 
is the first English writer who has undertaken the weighty task 
of describing from the original sources, so copious in French 
literature, and with the light of modern researches,. the origin 
and career of this wonderful nation. We do not affect that 
narrow criticism which passes unnoticed an author’s conscien- 
tious labor, careful estimates of historical evidence, and per- 
spicuous arrangement and narration, to nose about after a slip 
in some trifling reference, or an inadvertence in syntax. A 
purist might observe in the work before us an occasional 
roughness or careless expression; the use of “got” as an aux- 
iliary ; an occasional betrayal in the text of the style and idiom 
of the authorities, as if portions of the matter had not had time 
to distill through the alembie of the author’s own mind. But 
these are trivial things which: revision would remove, and 
which critics usually mention in proof of their own acuteness. 
Mr. Godwin’s general style is clear and dignified, and is con- 
structed with the composite richness of modern times. His 
descriptive powers are vitalized by a strong regulated imagina- 
tion. His analysis of character seems careful and independent; 
there is a fearless morality and sense of justice in his judg- 
ments which inspires us with confidence that wrong, however 
bedizened with robes or furred gowns, will find in him no 
winking apologist. Whether he will be able to make the 
personages of history live for us will be more severely tested 
in succeeding volumes. As he approaches the later periods, 
the qualities which distinguish the great historian from the 
chronicler, the biographer, the essayist, or even the brilliant 
story-teller, will be more and more required. We have reason 
to believe that, with the priceless discipline of experience, and 
the copious resources which lie along his way, Mr. Godwin will 
not disappoint the high expectations which his opening volume 
justifies. 
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Arr. VIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THe PROTESTANT CHURCHES. — The 
British Branch of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance held its fourteenth annual con- 
ference at Nottingham toward the 
close of October, and was warmly wel- 
comed by evangelical Christians of all 
denominations. The report which the 


resident, Sir Eardley Culling, gave of 
] ) ge 


the operations of the past year, clearly 
showed that the Alliance in Great Brit- 
ain does not fail to fulfill its great mis- 
sion. It increases in large classes of the 
population the interest in the progress 
of religion in all parts of the world, it 
strengthens the bonds of union between 
evangelical Christians of all denomina- 
tions and persuasions, and it is specially 
useful in enlisting the attention and the 
co-operation of the British Christians in 
behalf of those countries and Churches 
which stand in need of aid from abroad. 
It was the general impression that this 


year’s meeting was on the whole one of 


the most interesting that the British 
branch has yet held. Another meeting 
to which the evangelical Churches had 
looked forward with a great deal of 
interest, was the Tercente nary of the 
Scottish Reformation, which took place 
at Edinburgh from the 14th to the 17th 
of August. A number of interesting 
papers were read, but on the whole the 
festivity did not come up to the general 
expectation. The presence of Mr. Chi- 
niquy, who has since been making the 
tour of the principal towns in Scotland, 
soliciting subscriptions for the establish- 


ment of a library and theological semin- | 


ary, was the event of deep interest, 
and the establishment of a Protestant 
institute for more effectually carrying on 
the missions among Roman Catholics, 
will prove one of its most important 


resolutions. The Itevival of Religion 


continues to be very marked, especially | 
in Scotland and in some parts of Ireland. | 
Deeply interesting papers on the history | 
and present aspects of the revival move- | 


ments in Seotland, Ireland, and Wales 
were read at the late meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Nottingham. <A 
considerable degree of interest among 
large numbers of the working 


population was excited by the preaching 


class 





of a Staffordshire miner, Richard Weaver. 
The gentlemen who associated them- 
selves with Mr. Weaver in his labors 
were so thoroughly satisfied that spiritual 
good is being done by his means, that 
they have prevailed upon him to promise 
to devote himself to similar endeavors 
for several months to come, if his health 
and strength do not fail him. 

The establishment of a closer Union 
between the Church of England and 
other Episcopalian Denominations, which 
hold the doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion, in particular the Eastern Churches, 
has always been a favorite scheme 
of the English High Churchmen. It 
seems that, of late, a greater advance 
than ever before has been made toward 
reaching this end. The Rev. G. Will- 
iams, Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has proceeded to Armenia 
for the purpose of assisting the Oriental 
Churches in establishing hostels at Cam- 
bridge, for the education of youths from 
the Kast, the Patriarch of Armenia hav- 
ing expressed a great desire for a nearer 
communion with the English Church. 
The Russian government has determined 
upon laying the foundation of a Russian 
hostel in Cambridge, and a hope is ex- 
pressed that the Catholics of Etchmiazin 
will follow the example by sending a 
bishop of the Armenian Church, with a 
number of the Armenian youth, to Kn- 
gland, to be educated in the University. 
Dr. Wolff, the eecentrie High-Chureh 
clergyman who some years ago attracted 
great attention by his journey to Bok- 
hara, has presented the nucleus of a 
library for the use of the students in the 
Russian hostel, and, to promote this plan 
of union still more effectually, will under- 
take a mission ofan entirely novel charac- 
ter. “I shall,” he says, ‘assume the gar- 
ment of a monk of the Eastern Church, 
with a Bible in my hand, and the cross 
figured on my gown, which gown shail 
consist of black cloth. Wherever I tind 
a bishop of the Christian Church, (let 
him be either of the Russian, or Greek, 
or Syrian Church,) T shall act under his 
advice and direction.” Singular enough, 
the promoters of this scheme meet, even 
in the Roman Catholic Chureh, with more 
sympathy and co-operation than they 
probably expected. The Union Chreti- 
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enne, a French religious paper, edited by 
Abbé Guettée, a distinguished scholar, 
who has been suspended by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris for his advanced Galli- 
can opinions, takes openly the same 
ground. It regards the English High 
Churchmen as the true representatives 
of the Church of England, acknowledges 
the English Church, together with those 
of the East, as branches of the Catholic 
Church, and endeavors to call forth in the 
Church of Rome an anti-papal, episco- 
palian movement. In connection with 
this scheme of a great union between 
the Episcopalian Churches, the efforts 
of the Church of England to build up a 
strong hierarchy in all British colonies, 
and even to extend it beyond the do- 
minions of Great Britain, have a partic- 
ular significance. Arrangements have 
been recently made for the erection of a 


new bishopric in Australia, the seat of 


which will be in all probability at Goul- 
burn, and a missionary bishop has been 
appointed for the islands of the Pacific, 
who will exercise episcopal supervision 
over seventy or eighty islands of the 
Pacitie not under the British crown. 

The Baptists report that their mem- 
bership throughout Great Britain has 
considerably increased during the past 
year. They suffer, however, from in- 
ternal dissensions. Mr. Spurgeon repre- 
sents the leading Baptist paper of En- 
gland, “The Freeman,” as recreant to 
Calvinistie orthodoxy, and he himself is 
charged by many of his co-religionists 
with transgressing in many points the 
denominational landmarks. A_ revival 
preacher of some celebrity, Mr. Guin- 
ness, has joined the Plymouth Brethren, 
or, as they call themselves, the Chris- 
tian brethren, a small denomination, 
hitherto but little known, but who 
are reported to have received of late 
large accessions, and to have widely 
extended their influence. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA. 


THE PROTESTANT CuuRCHES. — The 
Two Great Re ligious Assemblies of Prot- 


estant Germany, the meeting of the | 
Fi * . | 
Gustavus Adolphus Association and the | 


Church Diet, were never more important 
and interesting than this year. Both 
have again confirmed their claim to be 


ranked among the most influential re- | 


ligious gatherings of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. The Gustavus Adolphus Society, 
which held its seventeenth General As- 
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| sembly at Ulm, in Wurtemberg, on Au- 
| gust 28 and the two following days, 
| reported again, as it has been able to do 
| for several years, a considerable increase 

in its receipts, which amounted this 
year to one hundred and sixty-one thou- 
| sand thalers. Since its origin the society 
| has now expended more than one mill- 
/ ion two hundred and fifty thousand 
thalers for the support of about one 
thousand poor Protestant congregations 
in Roman Catholic countries. Besides 
the regular contributions of its members, 
the society begins to receive many lib- 
eral donations; thus the proceedings of 
this year’s meetings were opened with 


| the announcement that an inhabitant of 


Saxony had made to the society a dona- 
tion of ten thousand thalers. As the 
fame of the extensive operations of the 
society becomes better known from year 
to year, the number of applications 
steadily increases. From all parts of, 
Europe, from Asia, from Algeria, from 
North and South America, feeble Prot- 
estant congregations address the society 
for aid. A pleasing incident in the his- 
tory of the society, during the past year, 
was the reception of larger contributions 
from Austria, as the Protestant Church- 
es of that country had received for the 
first time from their government the 
permission to take up collections for the 
purposes of the association. The Evan- 
gelical Church Diet, which met at Bar- 
men, a flourishing commercial city in 
the charming Wupperthal, a region of 
Germany celebrated for the piety of its 
inhabitants, entered this year upon a 
new era in its history; as the High- 
| Church party, which hitherto had sus- 
tained the Diets in union with the 
Evangelical party for a common com- 
bat against Rationalism and unbelief, 
had this year declared, through their 
leaders, Dr. Stahl and Dr. Hengstenberg, 
their withdrawal. Dr. Stahl, as vice- 
president of the Diet, had insisted on 
bringing up for discussion the question 
| of civil marriage and of the political 
| rights of Dissenters, and when the cen- 
tral committee opposed this as produc- 
tive ot disagreement, he, and with him 
his party, declined taking further part 
for the present. Nevertheless the at- 





/ tendance was large, and the meeting, 


which as usual discussed profound ques- 
| tions on scientific theology, and schemes 
| for practical usefuluess, was character- 
ized, in consequence of the absence of 
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the High-Church element, by a pure | 
spirit of brotherly love. 

The two Protestant Churches of Hun- | 
gary, after having forced the gov- 
ernment to forego its pretensions, are 
rejoicing at the recovery of their consti- 
tutional rights. In the Reformed Church 
all the congregations are again governed | 
by the former Church constitution ; in 
the Lutheran Church only sixteen Scia- 
vonian congregations adhere to the new | 
constitution proclaimed by the Imperial 
Patent of September 1, 1859, and have 
constituted themselves an independent | 
superintendentship, with which the rest | 
of the Church refuses to hold ecciesiastical 
communion. Both Churches held in | 
September and October General Assem- 
blies, which occupied themselves with 
securing the newly recovered rights of 
the Churches, with obtaining from the 
government an unequivocal acknowledg- | 
ment of the fundamental law of Hun- 
‘garian Protestantism of 1791, with 
extending the control of the Church | 
over the Protestant schools, with carry- | 
ing through a presbyterian constitution | 
where it does not yet exist, and with | 
preparations for the convocation of the | 
General Synods of the Churches. In 
no Austrian province is the PROGRESS OF 
PROTESTANTISM at present more marked 
than in Bohemia. Numerous conver- 
sions of Roman Catholics are reported | 
from a number of places. One Protest- | 
ant pastor writes to the Protestant 
Church Gazette of Pesth, that in the 
village of Spalow sixty adult persons | 
have legally declared their intention to | 
join the Evangelical Church, and that | 
all the adult inhabitants over eighteen 
years of age will soon follow this | 
example. The Baptist Churches of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Denmark 
held their triennial convention at Ham- | 
burg on October 4. Their cause is 
highly prosperous and steadily pro- | 
gressing. Their membership, during | 
the past three years, has increased from | 
five thousand nine hundred and one to | 
seven thousand nine hundred and eight, 
and the number of preaching stations | 
from five hundred and seventy-four to | 
seven hundred and fifty-six. 


THe Roman Catnonic Cnuurcn.— 
It is generally believed that the Austrian 
Concordat may now be regarded as 
virtually abolished. Some of the griev- 
ances of the Protestant and Greek 
Churches were set forth in the meetings | 
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of the Reichsrath with such force, that 
that body almost unanimously passed a 
resolution that the rights of the dissent- 
ing denominations had in some cases 


| been violated, and that the ecclesiastical 


legislation of Austria ought to be regu- 
lated in accordance with the principles 
of right and justice. The Protestants 
of Austria felt never more confident 
than at present, that the day when full 
equality of rights with their Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens will be granted 
to them, cannot be much longer post- 
poned. In other German States the 
influence of Rome has met with even 
greater reverses. The government 
of Baden has officially declared the late 


| . 
concordat as abandoned, and the Legis- 


lature of the Grand Duchy of Darm- 
stadt has resolved, with all votes against 
two, to call on the government to break 
off its negotiations with the bishop of 
the country, to whom a great many 
concessions had been made, and to reg- 
ulate the legal relations of the Catholic 
Church to the State by a special law. 


ITALY. 


THe Protestant CHuRCHES.—The 
intelligence on the Progress of Prot- 
estantism in Italy has never been 
more cheering and more full of promise 
for the future than during the past three 
months. The successes of Garibaldi and 
Victor Emanuel have, for the first time 
since the suppression of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century, thrown open 
the whole peninsula to the free and open 
proclamation of the doctrines of evan- 
gelical Christianity. In the kingdom 
of Sardinia the work consolidates and 
extends itself. In Val d'Aosta there 
seems to be a great spirit of inquiry 
awakened. The Waldensian minister at 
Courmayeur and Aosta, Rey. Mr. Curie, 
has issued a work entitled, “The Minis- 
ter and the Priests; or, an Answer to the 
Attacks of the Clerical Party in Sardinia 
against Protestantism,” (Le Mintstre 
et les Prétres, ete.,) which has produced 
quite a ferment among the priests of that 
valley, who call it “ Le comble du poison.”’ 
A number of them publicly tore a copy 
of the book in pieces in the market- 
place of Aosta, but, much against their 
expectation, greatly contributed thereby 
to an increase of the sale of the book. 
Mr. Curie has since made inquiries to 
ascertain whether an edition of his book 
might not be brought out in Italian, and 
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whether any society would take it up. 


Mr. Curie’s place of meeting in Aosta | 
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is always crowded to the door, and a | 


larger place is much required. He has 


been invited to visit numerous villages | 


around and to hold meetings. Mr. Jay, 
a Waldensian minister, who studied for 
a year in Edinburgh, has gone to aid him 
by occupying Courmayeur, and is now 
supplied with an active, pious colporteur. 


In the former Papal States the city of 


Bologna will be the prominent center of 


the work of evangelization. A Vaudois 
evangelist has settled there, and what is 
still more important, the most zealous 
and learned among the Italian converts 


from the Roman Catholic Church, Mr. | 


Mazareila, hitherto leader of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant congregation of Genoa, 
has been appointed by the government 
to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Bologna, and has accepted 


the appointment on the express condition | 


that his exertions for spreading the prin- 
ciples of evangelical Christianity would 
be in no way interfered with. The Kd- 
inburgh Bible Society has dispatched a 
colporteur to Umbria and the Marches, 
to take advantage of the openings there. 
In Tuscany, the Waldensian Theological 
Hall at Florence has been opened with 
nine students; and a letter has been re- 
ceived from a priest at Brescia, announc- 
ing his resolution to go to Florence 
during the winter to attend the lectures. 
An additional female school for the chil- 
dren of the upper classes has just been 
opened in Florence, under the auspices 
of two deaconesses from the establish- 
ment of Protestant Deaconesses at 
Kaiserswerth in Germany. The colpor- 
teurs throughout Tuscany, notwithstand- 
ing their number, find a good sale both 
for Bibles and tracts. One of them at- 
tended a fair at the small town of Pon- 
tedera, and sold in a short time fifty 
copies of the Bible. The progress 
the flourishing city of Leghorn, where 
for a few weeks after the reopening of the 
place of meeting many former attend- 
ants absented themselves through fear 
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there also; but the charge of the congre- 
gations at Leghorn and Pisa affords 
him ample work, and beyond an occa- 
sional visit to the new localities men- 
tioned he cannot go. In Naples and 
Sicily active operations have likewise 
been commenced. A late agent for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, has 
been for some time at Palermo, and has 
written to some of his friends that his 
success in selling Bibles has been very 
great, there being a great demand for 
them. Father Gavazzi and a popular 
Sicilian preacher, Frate Pantaleone, 
Gavazzi’s chaplain, have been very 
active in haranguing large crowds on 
the errors of the papacy. Toward the 
close of October Gavazzi commenced iu 
the former church of the Jesuits at Na- 
ples lectures on the New Testament. 
Efforts were made to prohibit his preach- 
ing, but Garibaldi protected him. The 
English residents of Naples, who applied 
to Garibaldi for the permission of build- 
ing a church, received not only this per- 
mission, but also the donation of a suit- 
able piece of land. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the Edinburgh 
Bible Society have both dispatched their 
agents to the city of Naples with a large 
supply of Bibles, and a large number of 
copies has been, unimpeded, sold in the 
streets. Rev. Mr. Cresi, who for some 
months has been stationed as a mission- 
ary at Bologna, has expressed his desire 
to return to Naples, his native country, 
in order to preach the Gospel there, and 
from thence to do what he ean for Sicily 
until some minister be provided. An 
English gentleman of well-known liber- 


| ality, Mr. Henderson, of Park, has taken 


in | 


of annoyances, is now again highly sat- | 


isfactory. The hall, which holds about 


two hundred persons, is always crowded ! 


to the door, and many cluster around 
who cannot find admission. The Wal- 
densian minister at Leghorn, Rev. Mr. 
Ribetti, has had 
number of people 
near Pisa, and from another place about 
forty miles distant, to open meetings 


an invitation from a | 
in the village of Calvi, | 


the support of this young minister upon 
himself. The Waldenses, according to 
the last accounts, were sending two col- 
porteurs into Sicily, whose headquarters 
for the present will be Palermo, and 
other colporteurs will be sent by other 
parties to Messina, and along the east- 
ern coast of the island. Thus a number 
of Protestant agencies are at work 
throughout Italy. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has twenty-four 
colporteurs employed, the Edinburgh 
Bible Society eight, the Italian Society 
at Geneva twelve, and a considerable 
number are employed by the Vaudois 
Bible and Tract Society. Still many 
regret that the unprecedented opportu- 
nities for the evangelization of Italy 
which exist at present do not induce 
more of the religious societies of Prot- 
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estant countries to take an active part | been served by orthodox ministers, hav- 


in it. 


Toe Roman Catrnoiic Cuurcu.— The | 


Temporal Power of the Pope may now 
be regarded as being at an end. Only 
the city of Rome and a small adja- 


cent tract of country are still kept by | 


French troops against their will, under 
the dominion of the Pope. How eager 
the whole population of the Papal States 
are to get rid of the Papal rule, and how 
little they care for the excommunication 
which has been pronounced against all 
who are instrumental in the diminution 
of the ‘‘ Patrimony of St. Peter,” has re- 
cently again been shown by the vote of 
the people of Umbria and the Marches 
on their annexation to Sardinia. In Um- 
bria 97,040 voted for and 380 against an- 
nexation; and in the Marches 133,783 
for and only 1,212 against. In conse- 
quence of the annexation of the Papal 
provinces and of Naples, THE LIBERAL Kc- 
CLESIASTICAL LEGISLATION of Sardinia 
has now been extended over all Italy. 
Bishops, priests, and monks have been 
subjected to the civil law like all other 
citizens, the Jesuits, as the chief pro- 
moters of despotism, have been expelled, 
and the extraordinary number of con- 
vents will soon be considerably reduced. 


FRANCE. 


Tue PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The 
Synod of the Union of Evangelical 
Churches assembled on Sept. 6, at St. 
Etienne, near Lyons. The usual author- 
ization hitherto granted was this year 
refused, and the meeting of Synod inter- 
dicted by the Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion. On remonstrance it was by stealth 
connived at, but since it has been an- 
nounced that no future meetings of the 
Synod will be allowed. An important 
change in the ‘ Confession” of the Union, 
by which the nature of the death of 
Christ, as an atoning sacrifice, was de- 
clared more fully and explicitly than be- 
fore, was unanimously adopted. A full 
and interesting account was given by 
the ‘Commission for Evangelization,” 
which throughout showed the present 
remarkable openings in France for the 
preaching of the Gospel. The Struggle 
between the Evangelical and Rational- 
istic Elements in the National Re- 
formed Church has recently led again to 
a painful collision. The congregation of 
Luneray, which for many years past has 


| ing formed a second pastor’s place, and 
proposed for it three orthodox candidates, 
the Consistory of Dieppe has passed over 
all the three proposed candidates from 
| whom, according to law, it was to choose 
one, and appointed the pastor of a small 
Rationalistic congregation at the same 
place, which eighteen years ago sepa- 
rated from the National Church, for the 
| office and this appointment has been 
ratified by the government. The Ra- 
tionalistic pastor has been installed over 
| the protesting congregation, to which he 
| has joined his Rationalists. The Fspé- 
rance, the organ of the evangelical party, 
| takes occasion from this “most deplor- 
able affair which has taken place in the 
| Reformed Church since the commence- 
| ment of this century’ to urge the im- 
perious necessity of a prompt return to 
| the practice of synodical organization. 
| In the present disposition of the French 
government there is, however, but little 
| hope, we fear, for any advancement of 
the self-government ofthe Churches. The 
French Academy, at its annual meet- 
| ing held in September, awarded the first 
prize for peculiarly virtuous deeds, for 
| the first time, toa Protestant pastor, the 
Rev. John Bost, of Laforce, tor his three 
institutions for orphan, blind, idiotic, and 
incurable children. The merits of the 
humble pastor were eloquently set forth 
by one of the greatest living French 
scholars, M. de Remusat. The impres- 
sion made in France by this decision of 
the Academy, has been the more pro- 
found, as these very institutions at La- 
force had been the butt, for years, of the 
most virulent calumnies from the Ultra- 
| montanists. 


Tue Roman Catnoric CauRCH.— 
The Ultramontane Party in France 
have done more than their coreligionists 
in any other country for supporting the 
Pope in his last struggle for maintaining 
the political power of the Papacy. Men 
and money have been liberally furnished, 
and the bishops have made the utmost 
efforts to prevail on the government to 
come to the rescue of the Pope. This 
attempt, however, has entirely failed. 
The government, while leaving individual 
Catholics at liberty to show their sympa- 
thy with the cause of the Pope in any 
way they pleased, has prohibited the 
formation of committees for regularly 
collecting the Peter’s Pence. It has 
again suppressed a leading organ of the 
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ultramontane school, the Gazette de Lyon, 
and has officially requested the bishops 
not to lend their help to the new arch 
confraternity of “St. Peter in the bonds,” | 
which required its members to use all 
means for the defense of the Papal power. 
Thus the disagreement between the gov- 
ernment and the Chureh has become 
greater than it has ever been before. 


SPAIN. 








PROTESTANTISM.—The Persecution of | 
Protestantism remains unabated. A | 
child fifteen months old, belonging to | 
Protestant parents of Bayonne, in France, 
having died at Villabona, near Vittoria, | 
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in Spain, the clergy of that place, on ac- 
count of the parents’ religion, refused 
him Christian burial; and when the father, 
on arriving near the French frontier, had 
to wait for an authorization to introduce 
the dead body, the chief of the post on 
duty threatened that he would have the 
body cast into the river if in an hour he 
did not get the permission. At Bilboa 
about three hundred Protestants, con- 
nected with the railway now building, 
having collected on Sunday to worship, 
a number of Spanish officials entered the 
church during the Litany and put a stop 
to the service. The buying and possess- 


| ing of a Protestant book remains strict- 


ly and absolutely forbidden. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 
1. Exegetical Theology. 

A new Commentary on the Prophets 
after the exile (Die nachexilischen Pro- | 
pheten, Leipz.) has been commenced by A. | 
Kohler, Privatdocent of Theology at the 
University of Erlangen. The author be- 
longs, like the whole theological faculty 
with which he is connected, to the ortho- 
dox Lutheran school, and has previously 
published several exegetical articles in 
the Theological Quarterly, published by | 
Dr. Rudelbach and Dr. Guericke. The 
first volume of his commentary contains 
Haggai. Another of the minor prophets, | 
Habakkuk, has been anew translated and 
interpreted by J. Von Gumpach, (Der 
Prophet Habakkuk, Munich,) whose name 
we have occasionally met with as a con- 
tributor to the “ Studien und Kritiken.” 
The translation has been made anew 
from the Hebrew text, which, as the 
title-page announces, has been “ thor- 
oughly revised and, for the first time, 
restored to its original connection.” 





A new commentary on Ecclesiastes 
(Commentar tber das Predigerbuch Salo- | 
mo, Leipz.) has been issued by H. A. | 
Kahn, who likewise belongs to the 
Lutheran school. 

The Prophets and their Prophecies (Die 
Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, Gotha) 
is the title of a new work by Professor 
Tholuek, which, like the former works , 
of this gifted divine. meets with a large 
circulation. 


Dr. Stier, well known as the author of 
the Words of the Lord Jesus and the 
Words of the Apostles, has published, 
after the model of these works, a volume 
of “The Words of the Angels,” (eden 
der Engel, Barmen,) the first work ever 
published on this subject. 

Dr. Tischendorf has issued an extens- 
ive prospectus of the important Sinaitic 
manuscript of the Bible, which was dis- 
covered by him on his Oriental journey 
in 1859, and the publication of which is 
announced for the year 1862. (Notitia 
Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici, 
Leipz.) The work contains full informa- 
tion on the history of the discovery, on 
its contents and high age, a list of six 
hundred passages of the New Testament 
which are of special critical interest, and, 
as specimens, twenty-six columns of the 
Old Testament and thirty-four of the 
New, as also the works of Barnabas 
and Hermas. <A second and a third 
part contain reports, with specimens, 
on other important discoveries made on 
the same literary journey. 


2. Historical Theology. 
Dr. Hase, the learned Church historian, 


| has recently published a second revised 


edition of his work on the “ Empire of 


| the Anabaptists” at Miinster in the six- 
| teenth century, (Das Reich der Wieder- 


iiufer, Leipz.) The first edition of this 
treatise formed part of a volume, en- 
titled New Prophets, and containing, be- 


| sides, treatises on Savonarola and ou 
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Jeanne d’Arc, Of amore comprehensive 
work on the Anabaptists of Munster, by 
Dr. Cornelius, a Roman Catholic writer, 
which is recommended by the German 
journals as an able publication, the sec- 
ond volume has appeared. ((reschichte 
des Miinsterischen Aufruhrs. Zweites 
Buch., Leipzic.) 

The celebration of the so-called “ Pas- 
sion Plays,’ which take place every 
tenth year at Oberammergan, in Bavaria, 
and theatrically represent the Passion 
of Christ, has called forth a work from 
Dr. Hase on the history of “ the Ecclesi- 
astical Plays,” (Das Geistliche Schauspel, 
Leipz.,) of which the Passion Play of 
Oberammergan is the last remnant. 

Professor Hagenbach, of Basel, has 
continued his popular “ Lectures on 
Church History” by the publication of 
“ Lectures on the Church History of the 
Middle Ages.” The first part contains 
the history from the death of Gregory 
the Great to Innocent III., or from the 
seventh to the twelfth century. ( Vorlesun- 
gen tiber die Kirchengeschichte des Mittel- 
alters, Leipzic.) 

Among works on modern Church his- 
tory are the fourth volume of Kampe’s 
History of the Religious Movements of Mod- 
ern Times, (Geschichte der Religiésen Be- 
wegungen, Leipz.,) the completest work on 
the attempts made by Ronge, Uhlich, 
and many others, to organize in Ger- 
many Rationalistie churches; a second 
edition of Dr, Stahl’s important work on 
the Lutheran Church and the Union, (Die 
Lutherische Kirche und die Union, Berlin,) 
with an appendix which contains a re- 
view of the attacks to which the first 
edition has been exposed ; a memoir on 
the last days of “ G. H. Von Schubert,” 
one of the noblest men and best Chris- 
tians among the great scholars of Ger- 
many, by Ranke; and a biography of 
Rev. Imm. TT. Sander, a venerable pillar 
of the Lutheran Church, and of orthodox 
Christianity in its struggles with the 
neological and materialistic tendencies 
of the times, by Dr. Krummacher. (J. 
Sander, Eine Prophetengestalt, Elberfeld.) 


To former periods of the Christian 
Church refer a picture of “ The Christian 
Church on the Threshold of the Irenean 
Age,” (Die Christlische Kirche an der 
Schwelle des iren. Zeitalters, Leipz.,) by 
Dr. Graul, the president of the Lutheran 
Missionary Seminary at Leipzic; a His- 
tory of the Cosmology of the Greek Church, 
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with special investigations on the Gnos- 
tic systems (Geschichte der Kosmologie in 
der Griechischen Kirche, Halle,) by Dr. 
Moller, Privatdocent of Theology at the 
University of Halle; the third volume 
of a History of French Calvinism, (Ges- 
chichte des Franzos. Calvinismus, Gotha,) 
by Polenz, one of the most thorough 
works on the history of French Calvin- 
ism; the second and last volume of a 
History of Calixtus, (the celebrated Ger- 
man theologian of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,) and of his times, by Henke, 
(Calixtus und Seine Zeit, Halle;) and the 
third volume of the History of “Uvrich 
von Hutten,”’ containing a translation of 
his most memorable discourses with 
commentary, by David Frederick Strauss, 
the author of the “ Life of Jesus.”’ 


An important work on the History of 
the Koran, (Geschichte des Qoran, Got- 
tingen,) has been published by Néldeke ; 
and the valuable recent literature of 
Germany on the history of Buddhism 
has been enriched by the translation of 


; an excellent Russian work, by Professor 


W. Wassiljew, on “Buddhism: Its Doc- 
trines, History, and Literature,” (Der 
Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, ete., St. Pe- 
tersburgh.) The first volume contains 
the “general survey.” The author has 
made use of many sources of information 
to which no other European writer has 
previously had access. 


3. Dogmatic Theology. 


A highly important contribution to the 
history of modern German theology has 
been furnished by J. Bodemeyer’s ‘‘Doc- 
trine of the Kenosis,” (Lehre von der Ken- 
osis, Goetting.) Kenosis is the technical 
term for a doctrine which has gained 
quite a number of adherents among the 
Lutheran theologians of Germany. <Ac- 
cording to it the Logos, at his incarna 
tion, voluntarily divested himself of his 
divine self-consciousness in order to 
develop himself in purely human form. 
The doctrine has been in particular 
developed, though in different form, by 
Thomasius, Liebner, and Gess, and on 
account of the importance which is 
attributed to it by a large number of 
theologians, well deserved to be made 
the subject ofa special, thorough work. 


A comprehensive work on Man, the 
Image of God, his relation to Christ and 
to the World, (Der Mensch das Ebenbild 
Gottes, Basel,) has been commenced by 
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P. F. Keerl. The first volume, which 


has appeared, treats of the history of 


the Creation and the doctrine of the 


Paradise: the second will discuss the | 
relation of Christ and of the angels to | 
man, and will derive therefrom the de- | 


tails of the doctrine of the image of 
God in man. 
the author, in undertaking this work, to 


show that all the reliable results of as- | 
tronomy, geology, and paleontology are | 


in a most remarkable and _ surprising 
harmony with the record of primitive 
history as narrated by the Bible. 


4. Other branches of Theology. 


A most valuable addition to the Prot- 
estant periodical press of Germany will 


be made in January, 1861, by the estab- | 
lishment of a Journal of Ecclesiastical | 


Law. It will be edited by Dr. Dove, 
Privatdocent of the University of Berlin, 
and will count among its contributors 
many of the most learned and distin- 
guished jurists and professors of law in 
Germany, as Professor Richter in Berlin, 
Professor Jacobson in Konigsberg, Pro- 
fessors Herman and Zacharii in Gottin- 
gen, Professor Wasserschleben in Gies- 
sen, and many others. The new journal 
will be the only German organ for the 
discussion of questions of ecclesiastical 
law ; and the celebrity and high position 
of many of its contributors secures to it 
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from the start a weighty influence on 
the ecclesiastical condition of the coun- 
try. It is therefore very gratifying to 
know that it will represent and serve 
the interests of the evangelical party. 
One of the ablest works compiled 
during the present century by Roman 
Catholic theologians, the ‘“ Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary; or, Cyclopedia of Catholic 
Theology,” (Kirchenlexicon, Freiburg, 
1848, sq.,) edited by Dr. Wetzer and 
Dr. Welte, has been recently brought to 


' a close by the completion of a very co- 


pious and valuable general index. The 
information on Protestant matters is, as 
usual in works of this class, frequently 


unreliable and untrue; its articles on 


Catholic doctrines and history betray 
throughout the blind partiality of their 
authors, and, on the whole, it is by far 
inferior to the excellent Protestant cyclo- 
pedia of Dr. Herzog. But, nevertheless, 
it contains a large number of most valu- 
able articles of permanent value, on 
account of which it well deserves a place 
in all larger theological libraries. It 
consists of eleven volumes and one sup- 
plement, besides the general index, which 
gives an alphabetical list of all the proper 
names occurring im the work. A French 
translation has been for several years in 
the course of publication, and likewise 
approaches its completion. 


Art. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


PRESBYTERIAN QuARTERLY Review, October, 1860.—1. The Arabs. 


2. Russia—Second Article. 
Laymen. 5. 
Society. 
Robert Kennedy. 


II. Rey. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL 


3. Schleiermacher. 
5. The New Rule of the American Home Missionary 


4. Duties of our 


6. The Fathers of the Harrisburgh Presbytery: I. Rev. 
Robert Catheart, D. D. 


Review, November, 1860.—1. The Laws 


of Civilization. 2. Objective Preaching. 3. Unity and Common 


Origin of the Human Race. 
tive to the Scriptures. 


Government and the Slave-trade. 


eign Missions. 


5. The Rosetta Stone. 


4. State of the Jewish Mind rela- 


6. The British 
7. Origin of American For- 


Fovurtu Serres, Vou. XIII.—10 
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FreewiLt Baptist Quarrerty, October, 1860.—1. Moral Charac- 
ter—Its Origin and Difference. 2. The Position of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the Subject of American Slavery. 3. An 
Effective Ministry. 4. Christian Missions and Civilization. 
5. Alsthetical Culture. 6. Regeneration. 7. The Book of Job. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GENERAL Review, October, 1860.— 
23. Legends of King Arthur. 24. The True Method of Evan- 
gelism—lItinerancy. 25. The Religion of Zoroaster. 26. The 
Test of Legitimate Amusements. 27. The Doctrine of the Per- 
sonality of the Devil historically considered. 


CuristiaAn Review, October, 1860.—1. Are our Necessary Con- 
ceptions of God reliable? 2. Notes on the Mystics. 3. On 
Preaching the Doctrine of Eternal Punishment. 4. Godwin’s 
History of France. 5. Art Education. 6. Missionary Attempts 
of the Jesuits in Japan. 7. Rational Cosmology. 


TueoLocicaL AND Literary JourRNAL, October, 1860.—1. Raw- 
linson’s Bampton Lectures on the Truth of the Scripture 
Records. 2. Dr. J. A. Alexander on Matthew xxiv. 3. Me- 
morial of Rey. John Richards, D. D. 4. The Fiji Mission. 
5. The Revelation, Daniel ii, respecting the Four Great Empires. 
6. Designation and Exposition of the Figures in Isaiah, Chap- 
ters viii, lix, and lx. 


New Enatanner, November, 1860.—1. The Divine Humanity of 
Christ. 2. Frederic Perthes. 3. Agriculture as a Profession ; 
or, Hints about Farming. 4. Modern Warfare: Its Science and 
Art. 5. Dr. Alexander’s Letters. 6. Primitive Evangelization 
and its Lessons. 7. The General Assembly and Co-operation. 
8. The Home Heathen, and How to reach them. 9. Palfrey’s 
History of New England. 


AmericAN Quarrerty Cuurcn Review anv EccrestasticaL 
Reaister, October, 1860.—1. The Present State and Prospects 
of Christianity — No. III, Concluded. 2. Green’s Biographical 
Studies. 8. Church Missionary Position of 1835 and Volun- 
taryism. 4. Two Letters to the Bishop of Arras. 5. Dr. Hun- 
tington’s Sermons and the Trinity. 6. Dr. Craik’s Discourse on 
the Union. 7. The Free Church System. American Ecclesias- 
tical History: Early Journals of General Conventions. 


EvanceticaL Review, October, 1860.—1. Christian Liberty. 
2. Testimony of Jesus as to his Possession and Exercise of 
Miraculous Power. 3. A Call to the Christian Ministry. 4. The 
Pleasures of Taste. 5. Baccalaureate Address. 6. Baptismal 
Hymns. 7. The New Heavens and the New Earth. 8. Open- 
ing Address before a Christian Association. 9. The Evangelical 
Mass and Romish Mass. 
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Norra American Review, October, 1860.—1. Homer and his 
Heroines. 2. Climatology. 3. Life and Labors of Thomas 
Prince. 4. Edmund Waller. 5. Lord Shaftesbury. 6. Second 
Volume of Palfrey’s History of New England. 7. Quarantine 
and Hygiene. 8. Rush’s Occasional Productions. 9. The En- 
glish Language in America. 10. The Origin of Species. 11. An 
“Inglorious Milton.” 


SouTHERN PrReEsByYTERIAN Review, October, 1860.—1. The Prot- 
estant Church of France and the Pastors of the Desert. 2. The 
Resurrection-Body. 3. The Letters of Alexander von Humboldt. 
4. Unity and Infallibility of the Church of Rome. 5. The Geo- 
logical Writings of David N. Lord. 6. The Princeton Review 
on Theories of the Eldership. 


MercerssurG Review, October, 1860.—1. The Fall and the 
Natural World. 2. Strength and Beauty of the Sanctuary. 
3. Memoir of Dr. J. W. Alexander. 4. Unlettered Learning ; 
or, a Plea for the Study of Things. 5.°The Literature of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 6. The Prospects of Christianity in 
Africa. 

Protestant Episcopa, QuarTERLY Review anp Cuurcu Reais- 
TER, October, 1860.—1. Savonarola, the Prophet of the Refor- 
mation in Italy. 2. Popular Geology—Hugh Miller’s Geological 
Works. 3. Science a Witness for the Bible. 4. The Origin and 
Characteristics of the English Language. 5. Baptismal Regen- 
eration. 


QvARTERLY Review or THE Mernopist Eriscorpat Cuurcn, Sovrn, 
October, 1860,—1. Milton and his Recent Critics. 2. Introduc- 
tion of Children into the Church. 3. Wordsworth. 4. Dr. 
Alexander’s Theory of Moral Agency. 5. The Greek Tragic 
Drama. 6. Southern Standard of Education. 7. Job’s War- 
Horse. 


Breriorneca Sacra AND Brericat Reposrrory, October, 1860.— 
1. The Religion of Geology. 2. The Aborigines of India. 3.The 
Zesurrection and its Concomitants. 4. Did the Ancient Hebrews 
believe in the Doctrine of Immortality? 5. Comparative Pho- 
nology; or, The Phonetic System of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. 6. A Journey to Neapolis and Philippi. 

The article on “ The Religion of Geology” unfolds, from Professor 

Hitcheock’s last work, some excellent views. But the professor’s 

latest reconciliation of Moses and geology, so far as it is made 

clear in this article, will obtain few adherents. The professor tells 

us that he has long felt the impression that Moses truly meant a 

natural day by that term in his record. Hence, he accepts this as 
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the meaning. But he modifies the record by two suppositions: 
1. To this natural day is affixed in each instance a stupendous sym- 
bolic period of which the natural day is the commencement. 2. The 
days are not truly chronological in their order, but are simply 
diurnal pictures of creative facts given by Moses in an ideal suc- 
cession. Such is the theory. But does the professor, or any one 
else, feel that such was the real meaning of Moses ? 

We can easily imagine, however, that Moses did not truly know 
the entire meaning of his own record. We can easily believe, with 
Professor Whewell, that a narrative written for man in both his 
unscientific and his scientific age, might be so constructed as to 
possess apparent and real truth for both ages. 


BisuicaL Rererrory AND Princeton Review, October, 1860.— 
1. The Logical Relations of Religion and Natural Science. 
2. The Law of Spiritual Growth. 3. Horace Binney’s Pamph- 
lets. 4. Reason and Faith. 5. Napoleon III. and the Papacy. 
6. Theory of the Eldership. 

For the past year or so the pages of the Repertory have presented 

a very able series of metaphysical articles, dealing with the present 

aspects of philosophic thought. They are marked by a terseness 

of style, a clearness of thought, a vigor of analysis, and, accord- 
ing to our standard, a soundness of doctrine very welcome at the 
present time; and we could wish that they might be furnished 
in another form for a wider audience than the constituency of the 

Princeton Quarterly. Among these articles are Sir William Ham- 

ilton’s “ Theory of Perception,” Sir William Hamilton’s ‘ Philoso- 

phy of the Conditioned,” and, in the present number, “ Reason 
and Faith.” 

In this article we have a very accurate estimate of Dr. M’Cosh, 
and of his late work on the “ Intuitions,” with a very sharp sifting 
of the application by Mansel of the Hamiltonian philosophy to 
the purposes of doctrinal and practical theology. Dr. M’Cosh 
is not described as a great or a brilliant, but as a healthful, dis- 
criminating, and truthful mind. He develops, not always in the 
most concise style, but with great clearness, a philosophy accord- 
ant with the “ universal common-sense of mankind.” In the latter 
part of the article the reviewer detects the lurking errors and the 
fearful results of the philosophy that would reveal God to us by 
the light of a blaze of contradictions, and give us a religion made 
of mere “ regulative ””—perhaps—falsehoods. 
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English Reviews. 


Nationa Review, October, 1860.—1. The Franks and the Gauls. 
2. The English Translators of Homer. 38. Builders’ Combina- 
tions in London and Paris. 4. Russian Literature: Michael 
Lermontoff. 5. The Middle Ages in England. 6. The Natural 
History of Ceylon. 7. French Fiction: The Lowest Deep. 
8. Baron Ricasoli and his Political Career. 9. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 10. Nature and God. 


British AND Foreign Evancerican Review, October, 1860.— 
1. Baird’s First and Second Adam. 2. Dr. Edward Beecher’s 
Conflict and Concord. 3. Sir W. Hamilton’s Theory of Percep- 
tion. 4. Are the Phenomena of Spiritualism Supernatural ? 
5. New England Theology. 6. Zwingle and the Doctrine of the 
Sacraments. 7. Tholuck on the Gospel of St. John. 


WesruinsteR Review, October, 1860.—1. Neo-Christianity. 
2. The North American Indians. 3. Robert Owen. 4. The 
Organization of Italy. 5. The Antiquity of the Human Race. 
6. Russia—Present and Future. 7. Our National Defenses. 
8. W. M. Thackeray as Novelist and Photographer. 


QUARTERLY Review, October, 1860.—1. The Brazilian Empire. 
2. Deaconesses. 3. Public School Education. 4. Wills and 
Will-making, Ancient and Modern. 5. Eliot’s Novels. 6. Ar- 
rest of the Five Members by Charles the First. 7. Iron-Sides 
and Wooden Walls. 8. Competitive Examinations. 


Nortu Britisn Review, November, 1860.—1. Modern Thought 
—Its Progress and Consummation. 2. The Disturbances in 
Syria. 3. Leigh Hunt. 4. The Spanish Republics of South 
America. 5. The Province of Logic and Recent British Logi- 
cians. 6. Lord Macaulay’s Place in English Literature. 7. Amer- 
ican Humor. 8. Revivals. 9. The Martyrdom of Galileo. 
10. The Sicilian Game. 


Eprxsurcu Review, October, 1860.—1. Recent Geographical 
Researches. 2. Memoirs of the Master of Sinclair. 3. Max 
Miller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 4. Grotius and the 
Sources of International Law. 5. The Churches of the Holy 
Land. 6. The Grand Remonstrance. 7. Scottish County His- 
tories. 8. Brain Difficulties. 9. The United States under Mr. 
Buchanan. 


CurisTIAN REMEMBRANCER, October, 1860.—1. Oxford British 
Association Discussions, as related to Spiritual Questions. 
2. Bishop Hurd. 3. Oxford—Its Constitutional and Educa- 
tional Changes. 4. Essays and Reviews. 5. The Kalendars 
of the Church. 6. Theory of the Mosaic System. 7. Revival- 
ism and Thaumaturgic Psychology. 
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Lonpon Review, October, 1860.—1. English, Literary and Ver- 
nacular. 2. Recent Discoveries in Eastern Africa. 3. Ruskin 
on Modern Painters. 4. The Methodist Episcopal Church and 
Slavery. 5. Lebanon—The Druses and Maronites. 6. Sicily. 
7. England at the Accession of George III. 8. Etheridge’s Lite 
of Dr. Coke. 9. Henry Drummond. 10, Italy in Transition. 


British Quarrerty Review, October, 1860.—1. Ireland—Her 
Past and Present. 2. Atkinson’s Travels—Amoor, India, and 
China. 3. Glaciers. 4. Heinrich von Kleist. 5. Burton’s Lake 
Regions of Central Africa. 6. Modern Painters. 7. Egyptol- 
ogy and the Two Exodes. 8. Christian Races under Turkish 
Rulers. 9. Hours with the Mystics. 

The article on Egyptology is learned and original. The first part 

presents, and treats with refutation and ridicule, the stupendous 

programme of hypothetical history invented by Bunsen for the 
twenty thousand years anterior to the dates of authentic history. 

This programme is founded not upon the monumental records of 

Egypt, but partly upon the supposed demands of linguistic devel- 

opment, and arises very much from applying to that department 

the principles of Darwin as applied to species; and partly upon the 
historical records of Manetho, who extends Egyptian history into 

a stupendous round of mythical ages, terminating with a period 

The writer discredits Mane- 

tho by showing that he is unreliable even for the historic period, 

as tested by the monumental inscriptions. 

The latter part of the article furnishes a very ingenious argu- 
ment, founded on the latest developments of Brugsh, identifying 
the Pharoah of the Exodus with Thothmes II. of the monuments, 
predecessor of Thothmes III, the great conqueror. Of Thothmes 


ruled over by “ Ghosts and Heroes.” 


II[. there remain some magnificent inscriptions upon his temple- 
palace at Karnak, cotemporaneous and almost autobiographical, 
fixing their own dates with indisputable accuracy, furnishing history 
“more precious than the lost decades of Livy.” These records 
supply the date of the accession of Thothmes IIT., which the re- 
viewer astronomically ascertains to have been May 5, 1515; and 
“with the sunset of the preceding day would commence the twelfth 
day of the second lunar month, counting from the equinox.” Now, 
assuming this to have been the day of the demise of the preceding 
monarch, it is identical with the day of the submersion of the 
Exodic Pharoah in the Red Sea. For Moses says, that from the 
overthrow to the arrival of Elim was “ three days,” that is, vuy6n- 
nepa, measured from sunset to sunset. This would make them 
arrive at Elim on the fourteenth, and leave there on the fifteenth. 
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Just so it is said by Moses: “They took their journey from Elim 
... on the fifteenth day of the second month.’ We suppose 
Chevalier Bunsen would consider so striking an adjustment of 
Manetho demonstrative of his accuracy; but, in the case of Moses, 
it is too nice a coincidence to be valid. 


Briackwoopn’s Eprxsurcu MaGaztne, October, 1860.—1. Seeing 
is Believing. 2. The Papal Government. 3. Tickler II. among 
the Thieves! 4. The Reputed Traces of Primeval Man. 5. The 
Romance of Agostini, Part Il. 6. The Fresco-Paintings of 
Italy—The Arundel Society. 7. Proverbs. 8. The Meeting. 
9. Progress. 10. Strength. 11. Norman Sinclair: An Autobi- 
ography, Part LX. 


In a former number of our Quarterly we referred fully to the dis- 
covery of certain hatchet-shaped flint stones, excavated from such 
geological depths, in Amiens and Albeville, France, as to indicate 
in the minds of the savans, the existence of the iuman race at an 
immensely distant period anterior to all history. The Blackwood 
contains an article, signed with the letters H. D. R. (the initials we 
presume of Henry D. Rogers, now Professor in Glasgow Univers- 
ity,) narrating a visit to and full examination of the localities and 
objects in question, and furnishing the results. We can give only 
his conclusions : 


1. To the question, Are the so-called flint-implements of human workmanship or 
the results of physical agencies? my reply is, They bear unmistakably the indica- 
tions of having been shaped by the skill of man. 

2. To the inquiry, Does the mere association in the same deposit of the flint- 
implements and the bones of extinct quadrupeds prove that the artificers of the 
flint-tools and the animals coexisted in time? I answer, That mere juxtaposition 
of itself is no evidence of cotemporaneity, and that upon the testimony of the fossil 
bones the age of the human relies is not proven. 

3. To the query, What is the antiquity of the mammalian bones with which the 
flint-implements are associated? my answer is, That, apart from their mixture 
with the recently discovered vestiges of an early race of men, these fossils exhibit 
no independent marks by which we can relate them to human time at all. The 
age of the diluvium which imbeds the remains of the extinct mammalian animals 
must now be viewed as doubly uncertain, doubtful from the uncertainty of its 
coincidence with the age of the flint-implements, and again doubtful, if even this 
coincidence were established, from the absence of any link of connection between 
those earliest traces of man and his historic ages, 

Upon the special question involved in this general query, What time must it 
have required for the physical geography adapted to the pachyderms of the ante- 
diluvian period to have altered into that now prevailing, suited to wholly different 
races? the geological world is divided between two schools of interpretation, the 
tranquilists, who recognize chiefly nature’s gentler forees and slower mutations, 
and the paroxysmists, who appeal to her violent subterranean energies and her 
more active surface-changes. 

4. To the last interrogation, How far are we entitled to impute a high antiquity 
to these earliest physical records of mankind from the nature of the containing and 
overlying sedimentary deposits? my response again is, That as the two schools 
of geologists now named differ widely in their translation into geologic time of all 
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phenomena of the kind here described, this question, like the preceding, does not 
admit, in the present state of the science, of a specific or quantitative answer. 

In conclusion, then, of the whole inquiry, condensing into one expression my 
answer to tho general question, Whether a remote prehistoric antiquity for the 
human race has been established from the recent discovery of specimens of man’s 
handiwork in the so-called diluvium, I maintain it is not proven; by no means 
asserting that it can be disproved, but insisting simply that it remains — Not 


Proven. 


Eciecric Review, October, 1860.—1. The Pauline Doctrine, No. II. 
2. A Contrast ; or, Theological Differences. 3. The Province of 
Reason. 4. Church Principles and Life. 5. Egypt’s Plave in 
Universal History. 6. The Social Affections. 7. Home Evan- 
gelization. 8. The Story of the Caliph Hakem, the Divinity of 
the Druses. 

The fifth article is a brief critique upon Bunsen’s demand for an 

immense ante-Mosaic chronology. Bunsen’s positions are thus 

given : 

First. That the immigration of the Asiatic stock from Western Asia (Chaldea) 
into Egypt is antediluvian. 

Secondly. That the historical deluge, which took place in a considerable part of 
Central Asia, cannot have occurred at a more recent period than the Tenth Millen- 
nium, B.C. 

Thirdly. That there are strong grounds for supposing that that catastrophe did 
not take place at a much earlier period. 

Fourthly. That man existed on this earth about 20,000 years B.C., and that there 
is no valid reason for assuming a more remote beginning of our race.——P. 386. 


A large amount of this hypothetical chronology is based upon 
Bunsen’s theory that language is developed from a monosyllabic 
germ, namely, the Chinese, by agglutination, grammatical forma- 
tions, and syntactical organization : 


Thus we have a chain, of which the links are: A,Chinese; B, the oldest Tura- 
nian formations, or Tibetan; C, Hhamism, the language-development of ancient 
Egypt; D, Semism; KE, the harmonious and perfected organism of language, or 
Arism. As all things in the physical world tend upward to find their acme and 
perfection in man, so in language, from first to last, there is an organic life-struggle 
after the form which completes human utterance by the formation of articulated 
sentences—Arabie, Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, being the highest results of the 
process. In these, in different degrees, is discerned the symmetrical organism 
which is the perfect instrument of the consciously creative mind.—P. 390. 


This theory has, perhaps, about the same validity as M. Comte’s 
assumption of the development of the human race through three 
philosophic stages of infancy, manhood, and age. The refutation 
is also similar : 

A quite sufficient answer to this conjectural scheme of lingual development is 
found in the fact of the co-zetaneous existence, even at the present day, of all those 
varieties of language. Living representations are found still, among the spoken 
Janguages of the world, of Sinism, Turanism, Semism, and Arism: so that what we 
find cotemporaneous now, we are under no obligation to esteem consecutive at an 
earlier period of man’s existence upon earth. Half-a-dozen modes of linguistic 
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progress may have run their course cotemporaneously in the world, their charac- 
teristic differences and modes of procedure being due to the genius of the respective 
human races of families, rather than to any essential law of precedence among 
themselves. The indisputable fact, that the rule of development appears checked 
in the case of whole nations and quarters of the globe, which have settled down 
into imperfect modes of lingual expression as the final result of theirexperiment in 
language-making, and that there, at this low point of progress, they are sure to 
remain as long as the sun and moon endure, while others have pushed on to the 
veme of minute and accurate expression in a copious vocabulary and complicated 
syntax, and all this, although holding intercourse with nations in higher stages of 
linguistic development than their own, tells against the pretty pattern which the 
Baron has drawn, and asserts independent lines of collateral development, and not 
derivative subordination. 

Furthermore, against the supposition of Chinese being the parent, in its primitive 
simple grammar, of the more developed but still simple grammar of the Egyptians, 
is the statement to be urged that the Egyptian grammar is not a simple one but 
one well-developed, bearing therefore, in this respect, no resemblance to the early 
Chinese. Hhamism is, in its grammatical structure, sheer Semism, or Arism in an 
early stage of development; just as, on the other side, Japhetism is likewise Sem- 
ism, or Arism in a more finished stage, the affinities on both sides testifying to 
their common parentage, and thus to the unity of the human race. 

The vocal element of the Chinese language claims no share in the parentage of 
the Hhamitic tongues, because that vocal element is independeut of the characters. 
The written character of the whole Chinese nation is the same; so that an epistle 
written in any one dialect conveys precisely the same sense in any other dialect. 
But the sounds attached to the syllabic character are arbitrary, so that the inhabit- 
ants of the north and south of the Celestial Empire are as unintelligible to each 
other, when they speak, as if a hopelessly dumb person attempted to communicate 
by word of mouth with one as hopelessly deaf; but both Chinamen and infirm men 
become mutually intelligible directly they take a pen in their hand, and commit 
their thoughts to paper. 

But the existence of a syllabic language like the Chinese to the present day, 
crystallized in forms so different from the linguistic cultivation of the rest of the 
great races of the world, is a very forcible argument against the derivation of the 
Egyptian from it, and against the rashness that would assign any specific period as 
essential for the process of its evolution into more perfect forms. If the Chinese, 
according to Bunsen, was virtually the same kind of tongue 15,000 years ago, 
before the great cataclysm, as it is now, having withstood the progressive tendency 
of humanity, and all the influences of time and change, there is nothing in this 
characteristic of the language to contribute any help toward forming correct ideas 
of the period of man’s existence upon earth. The language which survives 15,000 
years may have existed 30,000 years, for any evidence which its imperishable and 
unchanged forms of vocalization present to the contrary. If this argument tells 
negatively upward, it tells in the same way downward, and has at least the effect 
of neutralising that portion of the Baron’s argument which claims specific periods 
for the production of peculiar characteristic or radical changes in tongues.—Pp. 391], 
392. 





French Reviews. 


Revver pes Devx Monprs, Septembre 1, 1860.—1. Le Marquis 
de Villemer, Quatréime Partie. 2. Politique Coloniale de la 
France—Les Antilles Frangaises, la Martinique et la Guadeloupe 
Depuis L’Emancipation. 3. Thomas Jefferson, sa Vie et sa 
Correspondance—LV. Jefferson dans la Retrait, sa Mort. 4. La 

Poésie Hongroise au XIX* Siécle—Les Rapsodes de I’Histoire 
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Nationale. 5. Légendes et Paysages de l’Inde—L’Tle de Ceylan, 
son Histoire et ses Meurs. 6. Un Essai d’Histoire Idéale, 
Merlin 0 Enchanteur. 7. Etudes de Cavalerie—Les Chasseurs 
@ Afrique. 8. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Poiitique et 
Littéraire. 9. Les Romans d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui. 





Septembre 15, 1860.—1. L’Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise—L’Ar- 
mée, les Volontaires et les Ecoles Militaires—I. L’ Arsenal de 
Woolwich. 2. Le Marquis de Villemer, Derniére Partie. 3. La 
Sculpture Contemporaine en France—Charles Simart. 4. Lit- 
térature Anglais—Une These sur la Mariage en Deux Romans. 
5. La Syrie et la Question d’Orient—I. Les Affaires de Syrie. 
6. La Guerre du Maroc, Episode de I’ Histoire Contemporaine de 
Espagne. 7. Du Mouvement Moral des Sociétés d’Aprés les 
Derniers Résultats de la Statistique. 





Octobre 1, 1860.—1. Une Mission en Suisse Pendant les Cent-jours, 
Papiers Inédits. 2. De ’Equilibre et de Etat des Forcés Na- 
vales en Franee et en Angleterre, a Propos des Nouveaux Essais 
Tentés Dans la Marine. 3. Industriels et Inventeurs—Christophe 
Oberkampf. 4. La Syrie et la Question d’Orient—II. La Tur- 
quie et la Conférence Européenne. 5. Mademoiselle du Plessé, 
Premicre Partie. 6. Des Agens de la Production Agricole— 
I. Les Engrais Minéraux. 7. Chronique de la Quinzaine, His- 
toire Politique et Littéraire. 8. Essais et Notices—De lOr- 
ganisation du Nouveau Royaume d’Italie. 


Revver Curerrenne, August 15, 1860.—1. Les Grands Moralistes 
Francais, @’aprés le livre de Vinet. 2. Jeanne d’Albret. 3. Ba- 
con et le Materialisme (fin.) 4. Bulletin Bibliographique. 
5. Revue du Mois. 


Septembre 15, 1860.—-1. Port Royal. 2. Madame de Maintenon. 
3. Jérusalem et le Temple. 4. Nécrologie. 5. Bulletin Biblio- 
graphique. 6. Revue du Mois. 


The advancement of the principles of freedom in our country, in 
Church and in State, is matter of congratulation with the intellect- 
ual and Christian minds of Europe. Witness the following ex- 
tracts, which we translate from this periodical : 


If we direct our attention to the other hemisphere, we see the different political 
parties preparing themselves vigorously for the presidential election. Several can- 
didates are in the field, but it is upon Mr. Lincoln of Illinois that the vote is 
bestowed of the party which has for its object the progressive abolition of slavery. 
Not that Mr. Lincoln is a decided abolitionist; but he is, at any rate, among the 
number of those who believe that slavery ought not to pass its actual limits. 
Such a platform has a signification of immense importance in the politics of a 
president of the American confederation; for it is to be noted that, according to the 
American constitution, to the federal power it is that the supreme authority be- 
longs in the new territories not yet organized into states. To prevent the intro- 
duction of slavery, therefore, into the territories, is to assure for the future in the 
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confederation a majority of free states. This reason alone suffices to concentrate 
our wishes in favor of the election of Mr. Lincoln. 

The cause of freedom has, in other respects, recently made important progress 
in the United States. We are happy, for instance, that the General Conference of 
one of the most important of the Churches in that vast country, the Methodist 
Church, has resolutely entered the antislavery current; and to brand, by the way, 
the shameful protest which the Methodist ministers of Charleston (Baltimore ?) 
have thought necessary to raise against that noble initiative. The last session of 
Congress has been marked by one of the most eloquent pleas against slavery that 
we have ever read. Our readers doubtless recollect that, three years ago, Mr. 
Sumner, a senator from Massachusetts, having attacked slavery in the senate, was 
brutally assailed by one of his colleagues, who, striking him unprepared with his 
cane, left him half dead upon the floor of the chamber. This ignoble conduct was 
applauded by the journals of the South. Mr. Sumner was obliged for the time to 
renounce his official labors; but scarcely was he restored and returned to the 
senate when he pronounced an admirable discourse, in which he has not feared to 
present in a striking picture the moral and material results of slavery. Such was 

‘the authority of that noble speech that not an interruption dared offer itself, and 
Mr. Sumner was able to make them understand quite to the end without any 
special effort his burning philippic, which, reproduced forthwith by the press, has 
moved the entire country. Thus, in spite of the brutal attempts of American 
demagogism to introduce into parliamentary manners the despotism of the street, 
it is consoling to think that, in the last resort, the moral advantage remains on the 
side of elevation of character, and courage is not wanting to the apostles of truth. 


—Pp. 514, 515. 


The following extract gives the writer’s impression in regard 
to the most eminent English preachers : 


One trait of the present English religious movement is the direction altogether 
popular impressed upon the evangelical preaching. The public mind is weary, it 
would seem, of the academic sermon, which demonstrates by abstract considerations 
those verities which, in truth, belong to the heart, and which justify themselves, above 
The man who always answers the best to this need is Spurgeon, 
His preaching is not indeed wholly divested 
It presents some singular divisions 


all, in the life. 
whose popularity suffers no decline. 
of the subtleties of a scholastic argumentation. 
and arguments more specious than solid; but all this is carried along by the current 
of his living and burning eloquence. With Spurgeon, as with Guinness and with 
most of the young popular preachers, it is the imagination which is the dominant 
faculty. We find a more happy combination of qualities with a power also, alto- 
gether more real, in a Methodist preacher, Mr. Punshon, who is perhaps the most 
eminent religious orator of England at the present time. What strikes us in Mr. 
Punshon is that his faculties, which are of the first order, his imagination brilliant 
and poetic, his wonderful clearness, his extensive learning, are directed by an 
intellect also solid as it is vast, which penetrates to the very bottom of the subjects 
with which it treats. Wholly popular though he is, he sacrifices nothing to popu- 
larity. In him there is no appeal to an exterior sensibility, no specious measures 
for moving the imagination of the masses, nothing which indicates the man who 
prepares his effects. One feels that he gives always the reasons which have con- 
vinced himself, and that it is the interior labor of his own soul which he brings. 
This admirable talent is sustained by an elocution neat, animated, suiting itself to 
the slightest inflections of thought, and always weighty and worthy the subject it 
develops. One occasionally regrets that the labors of his ministry have somewhat 
fatigued his organs, in which there is sometimes a failure of the harmonious tones. 


But who can combine every excellence 7—P. 516. 
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Arr. XI.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Recent Inquiries in Theology. By eminent English Churchmen. 
Being “Essays and Reviews.” Reprinted from the Second 
London Edition. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. Frep- 
eric H. Hepner, D. D. 12mo., pp. 480. Boston: Walker, 


Wise, & Co. 1860. 

Under their original title of “ Essays and Reviews,” the pieces of 
this volume have, in England, created a “sensation.” As refer- 
ence to our Synopsis will show, they attracted decided notice from 
the current Quarterlies, and the jubilant Westminster pronounces 
their appearance “an epoch” in the progress of thought. This 
epochal importance cannot, as we think, arise from their very great 
ability; for, scholarly as they are in thought and style, we could, 
at a few hours’ notice, select an equally able series of articles on 
kindred topics from the National Review. But the startling point 
in their appearance is, that they are the product of hands whose 
signatures stand unwithdrawn to the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, and a point of moral rectitude is fairly raised. 
Moreover, it presents itself as a movement from within the Estab- 
lishment. Freethinkers hail it as an irretraceable advance down 
the terrace steps of skepticism. Bold inquiry, free speech is start- 
ing up in the ranks of orthodoxy, and a “movement” of “ prog- 
ress ” is made in “ flinging off the influence of old opinions.” 

The apologists for these writers would say that they were mak- 
ing an effort to show how the untenable elements of our past 
Christian belief can be surrendered without yielding the central 
or, at least, the vital parts. Geology, ethnology, monumental 
archeology, are showing that the cosmogony of Moses, the unity 
of the race, the chronology of the Pentateuch, are traditional errors. 
Science is demonstrating the immutability of nature, and falsifying 
thereby the myths of miracle. What then? All that is spiritual 
in Seripture, all that coincides with the high and holy intuitions 
of humanity remains, and remains forever. The Bible is still the 
best of books; the religion which is contained in the Bible, as the 
gold is in the ore, is imperishably true. The heroic men who 
now rise up to show that these invaluable realities are not to be 
surrendered amid the wreck of the tradition and the myth, are 
friends of religion and benefactors of the world. 
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All this is very fine; but our religion is no way thankful for 
such defenders. For the last entire century there has been a fly- 
ing cohort of thinkers hanging upon the outskirts of Christianity 
who have been ever proclaiming that her existence is coming to 
an end, Science, in its transition state, appears in its various 
phases, to threaten different truths of Christianity. When the 
science by completion becomes a science, the method by which the 
religion and the science may combine spontaneously emerges. 

The most important of these essays are as follow: Rev. Row- 
land Williams, D. D., indorses the Biblical theory of Chevalier 
Bunsen; according to which, mankind has existed some twenty 
thousand years before the beginning of the apparent Hebrew 
chronology; all biblical history before Abraham is a fragmentary 
mass of fable and history, and all supernatural narratives through- 
out the Bible are false. Rev. Baden Powell shows us, on the 
grounds of metaphysics and natural philosophy, that a miraculous 
violation of the laws of nature is a strict impossibility. Rev. H. 
Bb. Wilson, D. D., shows the folly and the unspiritual and irrelig- 
ious tendency of all historical evidences of Christianity. Paley is 
worthless, and he and his age were a dry, soulless set, with very 
little, if any, religion in them. C. W. Goodwin, A. M., shows the 
wickedness of attempting the great falsehood of maintaining 
that the Mosaic narrative of the creation, so plain in itself, is 
accordant with the facts of geology. Professor Jowett shows that 
the prevalent mode of interpreting Scripture, by which immoral 
passages are hammered into rectitude and contradictions are 
pressed into agreement, is achieved at the expense of the common 
sense and the moral sense. He completes the set. Of course, 
after these successive assaults are completed there are left but a 
tattered fragment of our old Bible, and but a shadowy phantasm 
of our old religion. 

That our Bible has some accounts to settle with the incomplete 
sciences is true. But the Bible being a proved and true book, upon 
it we take our affirmative stand, and deal with those difficulties in 
methods accordant with their particular nature. When the diffi- 
culty allows two or three constructions of any point or passage, 
we are entitled to the most favorable. When a difficulty cannot be 
solved, we assume that there is a solution of which we are ignorant, 
or we postpone its solution until further research solves the method. 
Not until a negative demonstration, admitting neither of these 
methods, stands at undeniable issue with the truth of the Bible, do 
we surrender; and that negative demonstration has never yet come. 
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With the incomplete science of geology the Bible has an open prob- 
lem; we wait its solution without misgiving, and we shall wait for 
something better than Professor Hitchcock’s latest essay. As to 
Egyptology, its ambiguous interpretations are yet to be reduced 
to certainty; and when that comes the reconciliation will come 
with it. Chevalier Bunsen, with his grand chronological romance, 
will never unsettle a single verse of Genesis. That the Author of 
the course of nature has not full power to vary that course, neither 
Hume nor Baden Powell can prove. On the contrary, that God 
can come forth just as easily and just as wisely in the extraordi- 
nary as in the ordinary, in the supernatural as in the natural, we 
hold to be one of the plainest dictates of common-sense. 

In his elegant preface to this volume, Dr. Hedge says of the 
Paleyan age that its “ practical evil” ‘found a corrective in the 
rise of Methodism. That new dispensation of the Gospel reacted 
with healing power on the Church.” But we reply, Methodism, 
strangely as it may sound, is founded upon, and is a necessary 
consequence of, Paleyism. Whitfield and Wesley assumed the 
evidences of Paley to be valid, and made the historical miraculous 
Christ, with his actual vicarious atonement, the basis of their * dis- 
pensation.” Take away these, and these men were powerless. 
And take away these, and every dispensation will be powerless. 
No religion can live and work without its body of historical facts. 
Dean Milman pregnantly remarks, that, ‘no Pelagian ever has or 
ever will work a religious revolution.” With the implements that 
these writers and their editor would furnish, the indifferentism and 
skepticism whose reign closed the last century could never have 
been dethroned. It would only have found “in the lowest deep a 
lower deep.” 

While Methodism was working out her humble and hard-work- 
ing dispensation, Unitarianism was the deadest part of the Chris- 
tian Church. President Kirkland and his cotemporaries were the 
driest of Lockians, the tamest of Paleyans, reducing Christianity 
to the most naked history, and preaching a Gospel of natural 
ethics. To them, Methodism and fanaticism were different ways 
of spelling the same word. What has wrought the change by 
which our graceful Unitarian can call Methodism ‘a new dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel?” A fashionable philosophy. Intuitionalism 
is now in the ascendancy; and the high glow of moral and _ philo- 
sophic feeling which it cherishes not only sincerely feels an attinity 
for, but even confounds itself with, a spiritual, earnest religion, 
Dr. Hedge speaks then with no purpose of shallow compliment, 
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but with a profoundly serious meaning. Yet, with all its pro- 
foundness, it is a mere ephemeral phase of sentiment. It is simply 
the humor of the reigning metaphysics. Twenty years hence it 
may be blown off, like the foam from a German’s mug of lager, 
and leave nothing but a residuum of dead sensationalism worse 
than ruled the age of Paley and Kirkland. Should we now allow 
ourselves to be cheated into the humor of renouncing the historical 
evidential basis of Christianity, what will become of us when the 
high fever glow of the present transcendentalism chills down into 
empiricism ? Both the historical and the spiritual would be lost, 
and nothing but a blank, desolate Tom Paine infidelity would be 
left us. We must tell our Unitarian and rationalistic friends, then, 
that we can no more accept their guidance in this their hour of 
excitement than we could in the day of their deadness. Method- 
ism maintained her revivalism in the day of their prosaic Paley- 
ism; she now maintains her Paleyism in the midst of their revival- 
ism. For if Paleyism be true, our revivalism is right. If the 
facts of Christianity are reality, the spirit of earnest religion is 
solely rational. Paley was right and logical when he framed his 
evidences; he was illogical when he declined to infer the obliga- 
tion and necessity of the most earnest religious feeling and action. 
Paley and Wesley are antecedent and consequent. 

We are not, then, to be fascinated out of that firm maintenance 
of Christian Facts, for the masterly statement of which William 
Paley’s name is illustriously trite wherever the English language 
is read. His manual has solidly based the faith of untold thou- 
sands. It will survive whole eons of literary bubbles like these 
essays. With all our Methodism, we would not give one ounce 
of Paley’s solid evidential sense for the entire volume of transcen- 
dental gas that exhilarates the brains of these glowing intuitional- 
ists, who would kick the massy platform of fact from beneath their 
feet to show how buoyantly they can dance on nothing. 





The Rock of Ages ; or, Scripture Testimony to the One Eternal 
Godhead of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
By Epwarp H. Bioxersrera, M. A. With an Introduction by 
Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D. D. 12mo., pp. 214. Boston: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1860. 

This little book attempts no scientific statements, metaphysical 

adjustments, nor even polemical defenses of challenged proof-texts. 

Its author, an English clergyman of the evangelical school, with 

the most transparent simplicity and earnestness, merely sets him- 
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self to the task of tabulating, in arrangements of striking and 
cumulative force, the various declarations of holy writ which 
bear upon the mystery of the Holy Trinity. Many scholars as 
zealously Trinitarian as himself will, undoubtedly, demur to the 
use made of some passages, and even deprecate the employment 
of a style of argument and of biblical interpretation so minute and 
mechanical as is his in some of its parts. Indeed, there is reason 
to fear that an ingenious man, constructing his arguments upon 
the same plan, and with the same disregard of textual and analog- 
ical connection, might “prove” that a great many irrational, 
immoral, and heterodox things are taught in the Holy Scriptures. 
Still, the great outlines of the argument are sound and irrefutable, 
while the skillful arrangements of related passages, printed in full, 
render the book a convenient manual of reference upon the subject. 
The Introduction by Dr. Huntington is a feature of considerable 
interest in this American edition, inasmuch as in it the late convert 
from Unitarianism replies to the numerous criticisms which his 
sermon, entitled “ Life, Salvation, and Comfort for Man in the 
Divine Trinity,” called forth from his former ecclesiastical associ- 
ates. He thinks a considerable part of these criticisms is suflici- 
ently disposed of by reminding their authors, firstly, that his 
sermon was not a systematic and exhaustive treatise on the doc- 
trine, but merely an exposition of some of its practical uses; and, 
secondly, that it did not pretend to state the doctrine in the 
identical terms of any particular symbol. He then discusses the 
sources of light upon the question: 1. Holy Scripture. This of 
course is first and foremost. 2. Man’s higher intuitions and cog- 
nitions. ‘These he grants need “educating,” need to be “developed 
under the best conditions,” in order to lend any confirmatory 
evidence. Unitarians will be likely to differ from Dr. H. as to 
what the “best conditions” are. 38. Its providential history. 
IHlere he very successfully maintains the great points contended for 
by the best Trinitarian historians. Altogether the book is likely 
to find many readers. wt. 





The Cloud Dispelled ; or, the Doctrine of Predestination Exam- 
ined. By Joun Kirk, Edinburgh. With an Introduction by 
Rey. Dantet Curry, D. D. 12mo., pp. 293. New York: N. 
Tibbals & Co. 1860. 

Scotland, so long the peculiar and loyal domain of Calvinism, is be- 

ginning at last to revolt. One large and growing Arminian denom- 

ination has recently sprung up on its soil. And the latest and, in 
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some respects, the best history of the life of Arminius is from the 
pen of a Scotchman. The present pork is a new token of good. 
It consists of a series of popular lectures, seventeen in number, orig- 
inally delivered in Edinburgh, and published in 1847. It devotes 
one lecture to the consideration of Calvinian Predestination as re- 
lated to each of the following topics: The Foreknowledge of God, 
Wisdom of God, Justice of God, Truth of God, Love of God, 
Crucifixion of Jesus, God’s Purpose in Jesus, Wickedness of Men, 
Stumbling of Men, Infatuation of the Reprobate, Hardening of 
Hearts, Death of the Reprobate, Foreordained Judgment, Book 
of Lite, The Bible View, Security of Believers, Foundation of 
Hope. It will be seen that this extensive plan enables the author 
to traverse the whole wide field of the pretended practical, meta- 
physical, and biblical advantages of Calvinian views, and bring to 
bear the whole power of Arminian ordnance. In style he is plain 
and clear. Scotch piety and common-sense mark every page. It 
would be difficult to find any other work so admirably adapted for 
popular service 2s an antidote to old-fashioned Calvinistic predes- 
tination as is this. Several members of the general synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, in 1859, having examined an En- 
glish copy of the work in possession of a Scotch family with whom 
they boarded, it was recommended for publication under the aus- 
pices of the Lutheran publishing house at Philadelphia. wt. 


Kritisch-Praktischer Commentar iiber das Neue Testament. Von 
Winer Nast, Doktor der Theologie. 8vo. Cincinnati: L. 
Swormstedt & A. Poe. 1860. 


We have received four numbers of Dr. Nast’s Commentary, hand- 
somely printed in octavo form, containing in each number sixty- 
four pages, at thirty cents per number. The work is to embrace 
from thirty to thirty-six numbers, comprising at minimum more 
than seventeen thousand pages at nine dollars for the entire work. 
Yet, by the happy expedient of publishing in numbers, the formid- 
able amount is diffused and rendered practically easy. 

Dr. Nast has full possession of the best critical literature of the 
German as well as the English languages. Besides Olshausen, 
Stier, Neander, and Tholuck, he has made much use of Lange, 
Meyer, Lisco, Ebrard, and others. The work was commenced at 
the instance of the General Conference of 1852 for the use of our 
German brethren. It is gratifying that such is the state of our 
German “ work,” that such a publication should be imperatively 
Fourtu Serres, Vou. XIII.—11 
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and increasingly demanded; it is a cause of double gratulation that 
the demand can be met, and met so well. 

Two hundred and fifty pages at the commencement are devoted 
to a General Introduction to the New Testament. Herein are 
ably discussed, in seven leading chapters, the canon, the authen- 
ticity, and the historic credibility of the New Testament, and the 
evidences arising from the personality of Jesus. The inspiration, 
the relation to the Old Testament, and the principles of interpreta- 
tion, are discussed in the three closing chapters of the seven. 

A prominent characteristic of the commentary is the separation 
into different departments. A copious introduction prefaces a 
paragraph of the text; then the exegetical, the practical, and the 
topographic and historical departments are placed under separate 
headings. This is original with Dr. Nast, and yet it bears : 
curious resemblance to the classification of the old English com- 
mentary of Dr. Scott. The method has its advantages, and Dr. 
Nast does wisely doubtless in its adoption ; and yet, on the whole, 
we prefer the happy blending of all the related elements into one 
natural impression. A separate place in a commentary for homi- 
letics is to us slightly irksome. The spirit and practical power of 
the text lies in and should vivify its entire presentation in the 
comment. They should, we think, be not an extract from, but 
consubstantial with it. 

Dr. Nast’s commentary will be gratefully accepted by our 
Chureh and the public. As he well remarks in his preface, the 
completion of a Biblical commentary cannot be the work of a 
single mind. It must be the result of many intentional and unin- 
tentional contributions, and grow as well as be wrought. Every 
new product will rightfully lay its predecessors under free and 
skillful contribution, and yet bear the traits of a new individualism. 
In both these respects the present work will bear the test of close 
review. 

nincteatbinnmimnads 
John Alhert Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament. Poiriting 
out from the Natural Force of the Words, the Simplicity, Depth, 

Harmony, and Saving Power of Divine Thoughts. A New 

Translation. By Cuartron T. Lewis, A. M., and Marvin R. 

Vincent, A. M., Professors in Troy University. Volume I. 

Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. New York: Sheldon & 

Co. 1860. 

This edition of Bengel we welcome with pleasure from the hands 
of the two young scholars whose names it bears, and of whose 
future labors in the cause of sacred literature it is a promising first- 
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fruit. As editors, they have struck out from the original Bengel 
such passages as the advanced criticism of the present century has 
rendered, in their judgment, palpably obsolete, and have substi- 
tuted in their place suggestions of the most eminent critics of 
modern times, carefully distinguishing the additions and giving 
the proper credits. It is, therefore, a revised Bengel. Those who 
think that worthless matter ought to be preserved because it is 
Bengel’s, who prefer the entireness of the author as such to the 
actual utility of the work, will, of course, disapprove of such 
revision. The general judgment, however, approves of abridg- 
ments precisely according to the judiciousness of the execution 
and the practical value of the result. An abridged “ Student’s 
Gibbon,” an expurgated classic, a volume of “ Elegant Extracts ” 
or “ Beauties,” will be made and used just so often as taste or 
advantage demands. The reverence for the author is rather en- 
hanced than impaired by the process. The unchanged editions of 
every standard author will remain in our public libraries for refer- 
ence, while the utilized modifications of their works go out better 
fitted for popular use. Especially in a work so desultory, so utili- 
tarian, and so liable to be outstripped by time as a commentary, 
the reverence which would forbid it to be so modified that the 
name and work of the author should be rendered acceptable to 
successive periods is not only injuriously prudish and superstitious 
in itself, but oppressive to the author’s reputation which it assumes 
so sedulously to guard. 

It is unnecessary for us to commend a work so well established 
in reputation as the Gnomon. Quite as needless it is for us to 
indorse the additions which the present learned translators have 
made from such writers as Alford, Liicke, Meyer, Neander, Olshan- 
sen, Stier, Tischendorf, Winer, and others. The work is without 
the text. The commentary is in its character desultory, wanting 
in continuity, grouping, coloring, and completeness of finish. But 
it is concise, intuitive, suggestive, and abounding in single master 
strokes. 


ey 
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Commentary on Ecclesiastes, with other Treatises. By E. W. 
HrnastenserG, D. D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by D. W. Simon. 8vo., pp. 488. Phil- 
adelphia: Smith, English, & Co. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


The great reputation of Hengstenberg will attract attention to 
every publication that bears his name. Of this handsome octavo 
two hundred and sixty-three pages are devoted to a commentary 
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on Ecclesiastes. It is critical and full. He does not attribute the 
work to Solomon, but to an unknown and much later author. 
Next we have Prolegomena upon the Song of Solomon. He dis- 
cusses the form of the book, its authorship, attributing it to 
Solomon, the historical origin, and the interpretation, which he 
strongly asserts to be allegorical. We have then a lecture on the 
book of Job. He denies the historical existence of Job, but holds 
that the narrative is a sacred parable for a didactic purpose. By 
an analysis of the book Hengstenberg endeavors to demonstrate 
and develop the sacred lesson. Next comes a lecture upon the 
Prophet Isaiah, forming a very rich chapter of the work. A more 
extended piece discusses the origin and nature of sacrifices, their 
relation to prayer and other points. Finally comes the relation of 
the Jews to the Christian Church, with a discussion of the future 
destiny of the Judaic race. The lover of biblical studies will find 
much that is very fresh and suggestive in this volume. 


— oo —____— 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical, 
with Quotations and References, for the use of Students. By 
WittraMm Friemine, D. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. With Additions by Cuarzes P. 
Kravutn, D. D. 12mo., pp. 662. Philadelphia: Smith & En- 
glish. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


Professor Fleming first constructed this work for the benefit of his 
collegiate classes in the prosecution of their philosophic studies. 
In its completion he had the valuable aid of Mr. Morell and Dr. 
M’Cosh. Well aware of the exceeding delicacy of the attempt to 
define things so subtle as metaphysical terms, he has given at 
some length the definitions and uses of the words in the original 
authors, with such additional illustrations as he could devise. 
This difficult task he has executed with remarkable skill. The 
result is one of the most practically useful manuals in that depart- 
ment of thought which the press has furnished. 

The great difficulty of clearly and fixedly conceiving and main- 
taining the meaning of its terms is one of the opprobriums and 


obstacles of metaphysical study. Chemistry has been able to take 


on a nomenclature so clear and exact that its universal and immu- 
table adoption followed of course. But in metaphysics each new 
attempt of this kind seems only to elaborate a new confusion. The 
same term is thus made to pass through a variety of meanings, 
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bearing different senses in different authors, and requiring an 
accurate knowledge of its chronology in order to know in which 
sense in a given book it is used. When a new nomenclature is 
coming into use with some new modification of philosophy, noth- 
ing is more provoking to the vast mass of readers than the appar- 
ently self-complacent ostentation with which the initiated flaunt 
their vocabulary in your face, as though it were pregnant with 
some rare discoveries of which you were not only ignorant, but 
incapable of comprehending even its abecedarian explanations, 
luminous as they in reality are. And what help is there for it? 
The new terms refuse to be defined by the old, for the avoidance 
of all association with the old is the very reason of their coming 
into existence. You can, therefore, take the new system only by 
inspiration or absorption, or in default of these, perhaps you may 
get at it by aid of Mr. Fleming’s vocabulary. 

The vocabulary is brought down to the latest moment, and the 
uses of terms in the Hamiltonian philosophy are explicitly given. 
Dr. Krauth has made some valuable additions, particularly serving 
in the understanding of the terms of German philosophy. The 
work is therefore valuable both as a vocabulary of terms and as 
an expositor of doctrines; valuable to the pupil who would learn, 
and to the advanced scholar who would revise. By its subsidiary 
aid many a disagreeable hitch in one’s metaphysical reading may 


be relieved. 


Prolegomena Logica: an Inquiry into the Psychological Character 
of Logical Processes. By Henry Lonavevinie Manset, B.D., 
LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philos- 
ophy, Oxford. 12mo., pp. 291. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 


Of logic, Professor Mansel takes the high scholastic view. With 
him it is a science and no art. It is simply an exhibit of the laws 
of pure (ratiocinative) thought, and any practical use it may afford 
in training our faculties to accurate deductions is a mere accident. 
Logic, then, is the science of the necessary forms of thought; and 
the interest x question arises, how this power of thought is 
grounded in the mind. This is a question in psychology, and of 
this question the work before us is a discussion. The psychology 
of logic is its topic. 

Before discussing specifically the mental grounds of logical 
necessity, the professor takes up the two kindred yet distinct 
points of mathematical necessity and metaphysical necessity. 
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Of mathematics, all the conceptive combinations and deductions 
are necessary. Presented and understood they compel assent, nor 
is the possibility of their contradiction conceivable. Then comes 
the question, ably discussed by the professor, How does the mind 
arrive at its necessary conceptions? Are they experimental or 
intuitive? This is the old question between the empirical or 
Lockian school and the transcendental or intuitional. Boldly 
taking the former alternative, Mill maintains that it is by experi- 
ence that we arrive even at the perception of the necessary truth 
that two straight lines cannot inclose a space. The clearness of 
the mental picture, whenever conceived, enables us to see in any 
case that a space is not inclosed. The method by which Whewell 
managed the opposite side Professor Mansel justly criticises. Our 
space does not permit us to state the subtle refutation contained in 
the present volume. 

Under the head of metaphysical necessity, Mr. Mansel selects 
for special disquisition the two necessary notions or principles of 
substance and causality. Under substance he is led to discuss the 
Berkleyan theory, and maintains that the only absolutely certain 
substance is the Ego, the real existence of which is verified not by 
inference but by actual consciousness. Under the head of causality 
he enters into some deep analysis of cause, and discusses the nature 
of necessity and volitional freedom. He opposes Hamilton’s reso- 
lution of our notion of causation into a mental impotence, and our 
view of freedom as a contradictory counterbalance between de- 
monstrable freedom and demonstrable necessity. He maintains 
that our idea of cause originates from our self-consciousness of 
power, and defends the freedom of volition as a real, though per- 
haps not definable facet. 

A chapter on positive and negative thought explains a central 
point in the Hamiltonian philosophy. From it we learn that of 
the infinite Jehovah we have a purely negative idea. That is, we 
abundantly know, negatively, what he is not; but positively what 
he is, is a matter of which we know nothing whatever. We are 
compensated, however, by certain regulative principles which 
bring us to worship the Unknown; and, on the whole, it is best to 
obey these regulatives and expect, by faith, that our prayers shot 
into the dark will hit the unknown Mark. 

Professor Mansel is a perfect specimen in our day of the finished 
academician. His training is complete, his mastery of his subject 
is ultimate. His style has a perfect polish, and he displays so 
scholastic a subtlety in handling his vocabulary that it requires 
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either an almost equal master or a most concentrated attention 
to understand and follow him. Hence, let those who take up his 
book expect to study, not merely read. 


o> 


History, Biography, and Topography. 





Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, Major-General 
U.S. A., and Governor of the State of Mississippi. By J. F. H. 
CLarrporNE. In two volumes. Pp. 400, 392. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

John A. Quitman was born near the commencement of the present 
century in Rhinebeck, New York State. When a young man he 
went to Mississippi, studied law, became a politician, and attained 
high official position. Of course, being a northerner by birth, he 
attested his allegiance to the South by outdoing the South in 
southern ultraism. He became in due time a Nullifier of the Cal- 
houn school, a slaveholder upon principle of the most unscrupulous 
type, a fierce terrorist, and an unflinching disunionist. He was 
solicited by Lopez, the noted lawless invader of Cuba, to turn 
fillibuster, and he seriously entertained a proposition which would 
have probably closed his career by the garotte. He served with 
honor in the Mexican war. He became one of that class of south- 
ern statesmen who have, with a fanatical fierceness, struggled to 
assert for the southern oligarchy a supremacy over the nation, 
and in attaining that aim are as ready to sacrifice the Union and 
the Constitution as they are the laws of faith and honor and the 
respect of mankind. The book is very properly dedicated to the 
“Men of the South,” and we might wonder why it is not pub- 
lished there. But statesmen like Calhoun and Quitman illustrate 
the excellence of their policy by reducing the South to such a con- 
dition of helpless imbecility, that the works of the former and the 
biography of the latter have to come North to find a fitting pub- 
lisher. 

A slight glance at the history presented will serve to show that 
the want of firmness on the part of the free North prevented the 
settlement of the slavery question twenty years ago. The cause 
of the protracted contest and of the final danger is compromise. In 
every compromise freedom and righteousness have been sold, and 
the slaveholding interest has acquired the power to make new 
demands and press new aggressions. It was once weak and 
timid, it is now strong and fierce; and concession has fed and fat- 
tened its fierceness. Let the free North now say to the slave 
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power, draw your line of secession where you are able and depart 

by peaceable revolution. But, remember, you go out as secession- 

ists from the government. You leave the national debt and the 
national domain; you abandon the advantage of a fugitive slave 
law, and you must never reopen the slave-trade, which national 
law has pronounced piracy. We may then unite with Canada, 
and the great free Republic of the world shall here be inaugurated 
with the two oceans upon its margin and the great chain of silver 
lakes upon its bosom. 

‘einstein 

History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V.. By Henry Harr Mirman, D. D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. In eight volumes. Volume I. 12mo., pp. 
554. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

We laid before our readers in our last number the announcement 
of the projected publication of this great work by the enterprising 
houses whose names are attached. The first instalment appears 
very promptly, in a style of external execution worthy the value 
of the work. The work itself is written with the most consum- 
mate mastery of all the scholarship upon the subject, in a dignified, 
transparent, often eloquent style, in the true historical temper, 
with the spirit of the true Christian philosopher. 

The present volume, being the first of eight, extends to the age 
of Justinian inclusive. It traces its indistinct line through the 
obscure period of commencing and growing Christianity in the 
imperial city. A momentary flash is flung across its twilight by 
the persecution of Nero. Dim images of possible bishops and 
mythical popes, all duly martyred in later legend, are doubtfully 
descried. The metropolitan importance of the imperial city, the 
ascension of Christianity to the imperial throne, the Trinitarian 
controversy, the development of ecclesiastical monarchy, the Pe- 
lagian discussion, Nestorianism, Monophysitism, the conversion of 
the Teutonic races, Justinian and his code, are the topics which 
in succession attract the attention. We withhold further remark 
under the expectation that the work will be made the subject of 
a distinct article. 

- 

The Life and Letters of Mrs, Emily C. Judson. By A. C. 
Krnprick, Professor of Greek Literature in the University of 
Rochester. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

This work is a biography of one who was born in the humblest 

walks of life, struggled bravely against her apparent destiny, and 

ultimately achieved an honorable place in literature. It narrates 
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her literary triumphs with fair discrimination, not too eulogistic, 
nor yet too censorious. She had a lively and vigorous pen, and 
when moved by very powerful impulses its achievements were 
almost those of genius. Her missionary career seems to consist 
largely in devotion to her famous husband. In fact, the book 
dwells so much on her betrothal, marriage, and the subsequent 
love-scenes in their history, that it has more the air of a novel than 
of the veritable history of a Christian heroine. She was not fitted 
for that great work, and soon after his death had released her 
from her duties to him she returned home, where, after a few 
years of holy living, she died a triumphant death. 

The book is written in a rather ambitious vein, as if the author 
were as anxious to show off himself as his subject. When will 
our biographers learn their true sphere of complete self-abnega- 
tion? Not for a foil to set forth their own superior excellences is 
the character they delineate, nor should they seek to appear as the 
equal of their hero, as Egyptian monarchs put their statues beside 
those of their gods. But simply as a friend, who hides himself 
benind the honored personage he is permitted to portray. Dr. 
Wayland’s life of Dr. Judson is an admirable example of a true 
biography in the spirit and manner of its execution as well as in 
its substance. H. 


Italy in Transition. Public Scenes and Private Opinions in 
the Spring of 1860. Illustrated by official Documents from the 
Papal Archives of the revolted Legations. By Wrrt1am Arrnor, 
A. M., author of “A Mission to Mysore,” “The Successful Mer- 
chant,” “The Tongue of Fire,” ete., etc. 12mo., pp. 426. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


The starting of Italy into a national unity, working out in a few 
weeks a problem of ages, seems passing before us with a rapidity 
so miraculous that we stare in vague incapability of realizing the 
great fact, and rub our eyes to be sure of their wakeful condition. 
It seems too gratifying to be true, and we watch in painful anxiety 
lest, just at a critical moment, the pageant disappear in a flare-up, 
and the dirty old reality again disclose itself. Some scenes in the 
rapid drama, and some appalling facts of the old reality, appear 
before us vividly in the present volume. 

Among the writers of our Church in England, Mr. Arthur 
stands unsurpassed in living power. His periods are rapid, vivid, 
elastic, harmonious. His pages are pictorial and dramatic, pre- 
senting scenes, facts, and thoughts before you in striking and 
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truthful effect. Equally at home is he in developing the profounder 
principle, stirring the deeper emotion, and elaborating the severer 
logic. All he writes is animated with a true Christian temper, and 
bears the signature of a most expanded liberality and a high philan- 
thropic purpose. It is to be desired that he should employ his in- 
tellect on topics of permanent interest, and we should bespeak for 
anything he would produce a general attention, with a confident 
expectation of its ample recompense. 


a 


The Life of George Washington. By Enwarp Evrererr. 16mo., 
pp. 348. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 
The late Lord Macaulay was at first invited by the editors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to write the article Washington for that 
work. Upon his declining, on account of numerous engagements, 
Mr. Everett was induced to undertake the task. It is in general a 
condensation of the larger works which have come from the able 
hands of Marshall, Sparks, and Irving. As a manual for the 
young, if disburdened of its present appendix, it ought to be 
popular and receive an extensive circulation. The example and 
lessons of Washington’s life are a precious legacy to our country- 


men, 


soiled 
The Boy Inventor: a Memoir of Marruzw Epwarps, Mathemat- 
ical Instrument Maker. 24mo., pp. 109. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 1860. 
This is an wnusually interesting narrative of youthful amiableness 
and genius. The humble birth, the early struggles, the rightful 
tendencies, the ingenuous aspirations of the remarkable subject are 
narrated by the writer with fascinating interest. The inventions 
produced by him at the early age of nineteen were patented, and 
are advertised as valuable improvements. There seems to have 
been, on the whole, a soundness in his early development which 
induces a profound regret at the incalculable loss of the scien- 
tific world by his early death. 
spinal 
The Four Georges. Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court and 
Town Life. By W.M. Tuackreray. With Illustrations. 12mo., 
pp. 241. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 
These powerful portraitures of characters, scenes, and times, trans- 
ferred from Harper’s Magazine, are as fascinating as they are, no 
doubt, truthful. 
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The Odes of Horace. ‘Translated into English Verse. With a 
Life and Notes by TuzoporE Martin. 24mo., pp. 358. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

When a man undertakes the translation of a classic poet he knows, 
if a man of sense, that it cannot be done. If verbally literal he 
does not transfer the poetry, for the verse has become prosaic in 
the operation. If he attempts to give the spirit it is not a trans- 
lation, but a substitute. Mr. Martin has taken the latter horn of 
the dilemma, and proposes to furnish us, as near as possible, the 
ideal of a Horace writing for a modern public. Te essays to pro- 
duce in the reader a feeling identical with the feeling of a sympa- 
thetic reader of the original Horace, or, still bolder, the feeling of 
a Roman reader of the Roman bard. Now, Mr. Martin knows 
very well that he can do no such thing. Nevertheless, if his 
readers or ours imagine that he is therefore “a fool for his pains,” 
he has an answer “cut and dry.” “The very difficulty of the task 
inakes it attractive.’ As Tertullian would believe because the 
thing is incredible, so will Mr. Martin do this thing because it is 
impossible. The thing will not be done, but @ thing will be done, 
and mayhap a thing worth the doing, and worth the looking at 
when it is done. Such exploit, upon the whole, Mr. Martin has 
well achieved. 

Perhaps it is in a translation like this that even the classical 
scholar, emancipated from the power of the stately language, 
best appreciates the versatile character of the Roman bard. His 
periodic intervals of sober meditation on the most solemn topics ; 
his fits of demoralization compensated by moments of recollection 
and repentance; his riot among riotous associates, succeeded by 
his appreciation of purity in woman and integrity in man, are 
subjects for ethical observation and inference. Some day a phase 
of faith overtakes him, in which he realizes his running into 
Epicurism, and decides that it is time to reflect and retract. Such 
is not man under every dispensation ? 





Home Ballads and Poems. By Jouwn GreEeNLEAF WHITTIER. 
12mo., pp. 206. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

To the genius of Whittier our Quarterly has, on former occasions, 

done hearty justice. The present volume abounds with those 

traits that render him most deservedly popular. His true native 
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raciness, his joyously dwelling amid the scenes, legends, histories, 
and stirring topics of his own America, render him a true Amer- 
ican poet. His vivid power of darting the rays of poetic illustra- 
tion through the homeliest scenes of life, lighting up the simplest 
and most prosaic objects and characters with a poetry hitherto 
unseen, belongs of all the world most properly to a ‘ Quaker 
Poet.” Ticknor & Fields have most appropriately donned him 
with a russet coat, nearly like unto a drab. Welcome to all the 
hearts and homes of the land be the bard of freedom, truth, piety, 
and heroism. 
saiiaeiieaiimsil 

Legends of the Madonna ; as Represented in the Fine Arts. By 

Mrs. Jameson. Corrected and Enlarged Edition. 18mo., pp. 

483. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
With what wonderful extravagance the imagination of the middle 
ages took the simple Mary of Nazareth, mother of Jesus, endowed 
her with superhuman qualities, transformed her to a goddess and 
bowed in worship before her picture, Mrs. Jameson portrays in a 
style of singularly pure and graceful eloquence. She asserts that 
for a thousand years Christian Europe worshiped the “ Mother of 
God.” The good and the evil that resulted from this enshrine- 
ment of the divine womanly ideal in the imagination, the art, and 
the devotion of those dark days, the ingenious writer essays with 
careful skill to discriminate. It is a beautiful, a powerful, a sug 
gestive book, alike for the general reader and the the theologian. 





>-———— 


Harrington: a Story of True Love. By the Author of “ What 
Cheer,” “The Ghost,” “A Christmas Story,” “A Tale of Lynn.” 
12mo., pp. 558. Boston: Thayer & Eldridge. 1860. 

This book is one of those terrible grievances committed by the 
encroaching North upon our innocent and lamb-like “southern 
brethren,” to wit, the slaveholders. It is graphic and pictorial, 
drawing with an unsparing truthfulness the portraitures respect- 
ively of southern despotism and northern, especially Bostonian, 
flunkeyism. It belongs to the extreme school. 


~~ =~ 
ooo 


Periodicals. 


Tue Curistran ApvocaTes are now so large a body that they 
constitute not only an important agency of the Church, but a 
cognizable feature of the intellectual and religious character of our 
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country. Their power is exerted over a wide extent, and with a 
salutary effect. Their prosperity is evinced by the cheering tokens 
they give of enlargement and improvement, and furnishes good 
proof that the General Conferences, so far as they are concerned, 
mostly wisely “ manned the posts.” 





Our QUARTERLY, in order to exhibit an advance with every 
advancing year, presents itself in a new type of larger size and 
well marked beauty. We need five thousand subscribers in order 
that we may open a future year with another increase of pages. 
Let our ministry, while doing duty for the Advocates of their 
section, carefully remember their Quarterly, which is the common 
interest of all. Let each ministerial recipient procure us one 
new subscriber. 


a 


Beauty of Holiness. Edited by Rev. M. and Mrs. A. M. Frencu. 
New York: M. French. Philadelphia: P. Peterson. Boston: 
J. P. Magee. 

This periodical has been renovated in beautiful style since its 

removal to New York. Its contributors are among the best 

writers of the Church. We may name Drs. Bangs, True, Hib- 
bard, Thomson. It is perhaps the ablest and truest periodical 
advocate of its high theme in the country. 


2 
oo 





Juvenile. 


The Sunday-school Celebration Book. A Collection of Dialogues, 
Speeches, Hymns, ete., for Anniversaries and other occasions. 
By Grace and Ina Murray. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & 
Higgins. 1861. 

Grace and Ida, our young folks may be assured, are acceptable 
poets and dramatists; and, for ladies, excellent orators. A new 
species of addresses is here introduced, namely, welcomes and 
farewells to the coming or departing pastor. These may suggest 
the propriety of dealing cordially with the faithful minister who 
is appointed by the Church to our particular pastorate. 


—_—_—__-—_——_ 


The following works our space does not allow us to notice in full: 


A Course of Six Lectures on the various Forces of Matter, and their Rela- 
tion to each other. By Mionart Farapay, D. 0. L., F.R.S. Delivered 
before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution of Great Britain during 
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the Christmas Holidays, 1859-60. Edited by Witt1am Crooxgs, F. ©. 8. 
With numerous Illustrations. 16mo., pp. 198. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1860. [A great man on a great subject writing a little book for 
little folks.] 

Bible Stories in Verse ; for the Little Ones at Home. By Anna M. Hype. 
With Illustrations, 16mo., pp. 87. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 
ee een 

The following are late issues from the Mernopisr Book Rooms, 
Carlton & Porter, New York: 

Pretty Stories for Little Boys ; or, Mother’s Gift to her Dear Boy. Three 
Illustrations. Square 12mo., pp. 101. 

Little Johnny and his White Mice ; with Eight other Stories. Two Illus- 
trations. 18mo., pp. 116. 

Little Fish-peddler ; or, Mackerel Will and his Friend Emma. Three 
Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 184. 

Happy Mike; or, How Sam Jones became a Good Boy; and, The Little 
Gardener. By Catruarine D. Bett. Two Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 114. 

Clara, the Motherless young Housekeeper; or, The Life of Faith. By 
Rena Locke. Three Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 122. 

Little Mabel, and her Sunlit Home. By a Lady, Four Illustrations, 

Daisy Downs ; or, What the Sabbath-school can Do. By the Author of 
the Willie Books. 18mo., pp. 306. 

Benjie and his Friends; or, Coming Up and Going Down. By Mrs, C. 
M. Epwarps. Three Illustrations, 18mo., pp. 196. 

Gerald Kopt, the Foundling, The Fisherman of Heligoland, and Joseph 
Massena; or, The Jewish Convert. Two Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 161. 

Rosy’s Fourth of July, Autonio and his Angel, and Kitty’s Dream. By 
the Author of ‘ Daisy Downs.” Four Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 85. 

What Catharine Did, and What Came of it. Three Illustrations. 18mo., 

The Lost Money Found ; or, the Voice of Conscience. Translated from 
the French by Miss Jutta Corman. Two Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 123. 


cena o> — 


Miscellaneous. 
A Commonplace- Book. Designed to Assist Students, Professional 
Men, and General Readers in Treasuring up Knowledge for 
Future Use. Arranged by Rev. James Porter, D. D. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Wintram Rice, A. M.  8vo., pp. 400. 
Clergyman’s Pocket Diary and Visiting Book, 186-. Arranged 
by James Porrer, D.D. 16mo., pp. 200. Carlton & Porter. 
These valuable manual aids, prepared by Dr. Porter for the use of 
students, ministers, and others, are not only a convenience for 
doing things well, but, when properly used, are disciplinary aids 
for the mind, and reminders securing their being done at all. Let 
the practice of using them be once well tried and see the result. 
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The following works our space does not allow us to notice in full: 


Historical Pictures Retouched ; a Volume of Miscellanies, In Two Parts. 
Part I. Studies. Part II. Fancies. By Mrs. Dat, Author of “* Woman’s 
Right to Labor.” 12mo., pp. 402. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1860. 

The Cottages of the Alps ; or, Life and Manners in Switzerland. By the 
Author of “Peasant Life in Germany.” 12mo., pp. 422: New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1860. 

Sermons on some of the Fundamental Principles of the Gospel. By Rev. 
GrorcE B. Mitter, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at Hartwick, Otsego. With an Introduction 
by Rey, Wirtiam D. Sroxper, D, D. 12mo., pp. 374. New York: N. 
Tibbals & Co. 1860. 

Cicero on Oratory and Orators. Translated or Edited by J. 8S. Watson, 
12mo., pp. 879. 1860. 

Lessons at the Cross; or, Spiritual Truths familiarly exhibited in their 
Relations to Christ. By Samvuret Hopkins. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Grorce W. Braapen, D. D. 12mo., pp. 274. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

The Beautiful and the King of Glory. By Woopsury Davis. 12mo., 
pp. 254. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 

Louie's Last Term at St. Mary's, 12mo., pp. 239. New York: Derby 
& Jackson. 1860. 

The Signet Ring, and other Gems, From the Dutch of the Rev. J. Dg 
Lizrpe. 12mo., pp. 362. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 

The Five Senses; or, Gateways to Knowledge. By Grorcr Witrson, 
M. D., Regius Professor in the University of Edinburgh, ete. 12mo., pp. 
189. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 

Stories of Scotland and its Adjacent Islands. By Mrs. Toomas GELpAaRrt, 
Author of “Truth is Everything.” 16mo., pp. 180, New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1861. 

The History of Ghengis Khan. By Jacop Apport. 
16mo., pp. 335. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860, 

The Oakland Stories, Claiborne. By Grorer B. Taytor, of Virginia. 
12mo., pp. 180. New York: Sheldon & Co, 1860. 

The Melodeon; a Collection of Hymns and Tunes, with Original and 
Selected Music. Adapted to all occasions of Social Worship. By Rev. J. 
W. Dapmvun, Author of ‘“ Revival Melodies,” etc. 12mo., pp. 128. Boston: 
J. P. Magee. 1860. 

Music Hall Discowrses, Miscellaneous Sketches, Ministerial Notes, and 
Prison Incidents; also, Song of Creation. A Poem. By Rev. Henry 
Morean, Pastor of the Boston Union Mission Society. To which is added 
Second enlarged Edition, 12mo., pp. 356. Boston: 


With Engravings. 


a Sketch of his Life. 
H. P. Degen & Son. 1860. 

Natural History. For the Use of Schools and Families. 
ton Hooker, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice in Yale College, 
Author of “Human Physiology,” ‘Child’s Book of Nature,” etce., ete, 
Illustrated with nearly 300 Engravings. 12mo., pp. 312. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860, 


By Worruine- 
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Reasons for My Faith. By Rev. F. H. Marue. 12mo., pp.41. New 
York; Phinney, Blakeman, & Mason. 1860. 

The Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents, 
and Accounts of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles to which they are related. By Jonun Tynpa.t, 
F. R. 8. With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 

The Lake Regions of Central Africa. A Picture of Exploration. By 
Ricaarv F. Burro, Captain H. M. I. Army, Fellow and Gold Medallist of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 8vo., pp. 572. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1860. [This work will be made the subject of a future article.] 

The following are works of fiction: 

Wheat and Tares. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

The Household of Bouverie ; or, The Elixir of Gold. A Romance. By a 
Southern Lady. In Two Volumes. 12mo., pp. 373, 418. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 1860, 

“My Novel.” By Piststratus Caxton. Library Edition. In Two Vol- 
umes. 12mo., pp. 589,581. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Miss Gilbert's Career ; an American Story. By J. G. Hotianp, Author 
of “The Bay Path,” “ Bitter Sweet,” etc. 12mo., pp. 476. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1860. 


o— 


Pamphlets. 





The Haven and the Home. By the Author of “Captain Hedley Vicars” 
and “ English Hearts and Hands.” 16mo., pp. 64. New York: R. Carter 
& Brother. 1860. 

The Death Threatened to Adam; with its Bearing on the Annihilation 
of the Wicked. By J. Newron Brown, D. D. 16mo., pp. 29. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English, & Co. 1860. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. Part Eighth. A sequel to “School Days at 
Rugby.” By Tuomas Hvuenss, Author of “School Days at Rugby,” ete. 
16mo., pp. 888. Boston: Tickaor & Fields. 1859. 

The Relation of the Sunday-school to the Church. A Review of Dr. 
Huntington’s Address before the State of Massachusett’s Sunday-school 
Teachers at Worcester, June 13, 1860. - 
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Notices of the following books, already in type, are postponed 
for want of sufficient space: 


Law and Penalty. By J. P. Thompson, D. D. 

Reason and the Bible. By Miles P. Squier, D. D. 

Hints on the formation of Religious Opinions. By Ray Palmer, D. D. 
The Benefit of Christ’s Death. By Aonio Palerio. 

Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herbert Spencer. 
Odd People. By Captain Mayne Reid. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By T. Babington Macaulay. 
Memoirials of Thomas Hood. 





